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INTRODUCTORY, 


‘Tho District, of Kingra. is the northernmost of the five INTRO. 
Districts of the Jullundur Division, and lies between north latitude PUOTO® 
81° 20' and 82° 58’ and east longitude 75° 39" and 78° $5’. ‘This Gonerat 
‘vast tract, comprising an area of 9,554 square miles, stretches east. *#srtion 
wands from the plain country of the Bari and Jullundur Dosbs, over 
tho Himalayan ranges, to the boundary of Tibet. It is hounded on 
tho north-east by the’ groat Himalayan rauge, which forms tho 
valley of the Uppor Indus and separates the District from the 
‘Tibetan region of Rnpshn ane! the territories of the Chineso Empire 
on the south-east: by the Hill States of Bashahr, Mandi and Biléspur ; 
on the south-west hy the District of Hoshiérpur ; and on the north 
wost by thio Chali torrent, which divides it from the hill portion 
of tho Gurdispur District, and hy the Native State of Chamba, 
It is divided into seven tahsils, of which fiyo lie in Kiingra Proper 
and two in tho Kulu Sub-Division: of the former, three, Hamirpur, 
Dora and Neixpnr, lie along the south-western herder of the Distri 
where it adjoins tho plains and the Siwéliks, whilo tho Kangra ar 
Pélampur ‘Tahsils form the northera boundary and lie at the foot 
cof the main range of the outer Himalayas, Pslampur ‘Twhsil bein 
connected by a narrow neck of mountainous country, ca 
Bangthal, with the outlying tract that forms the Kulu Sub- 
Division. This last includes the two tahsils of Kulu and Phich or 
Saniij which, lying on the hithor sido of the mid-Himalayan ran, 
belong to India, and tho outlying cantons of Lahul and Spiti, whieh, 
situated on tho head waters of the Chenib and Sutlej systems 
tively, and between tho mid and westorn Himalayas, belong . 
rather to Tibet than to Indian. 4 
‘The District contains no argo towns, Dhavmsdla with a» 
pepeiaion of 6,971 (1901) (including 3,688 in tho Cantonment) 
ing the largest. ‘The administrative hoad-quartorsture situated at 
minsila, a hill-station lying on the slope of tho outer Himalayas, 
some ‘twelve miles north-vast of the town of Kangra, which has a 
tion of 4,746. An Assistont Commissioner, in charge of the 
ila Sub-Division, hus his hend-quarters at Nagar in the Kulu 
Valley, about 90 miles from Dharmsila, 
‘The latitude, longitude, and height in feet above the sea of 
i the principal places in 
the District are shown i 
the margin, i 
is almost cut in two 
by the Native States of 
imba and Mandi which 
proach each other from ane 

















ay 
the north a south 
respectively, leaving a 
narrow 7 ie of 
< = mountainous country- 
only. ten miles across—to unite Kingra Proper with Kulu, 
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“present work, 
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Kiingra Proper lies to the west of the outer Himslayan range, which 
sia diction poms tho paso fare Punjab plains. In shape 
it is an irregular triangle tapering from the District of Hi 
which forms its base to the south-west, to a blunt apex in the outer 
Himalayan range towards Kulu, ‘The eastern block, which forms 
the Kula SabsDivision, is almoué dankil in shape with Gaara Eat 
though on a very much larger scale, Lying wholly among’ the 
Himalayas, this mountainous tract follows by curious fidelity the 
moral shape of the smaller triangle, its ragged boundaries serving 
Father fo'empbasio the frults thas Mustrate. holies of tha eee 
angular conformation, 


‘There aro three main ranges of the Himalayas to be taken into 
account in the description of this District—the first, the outer 
Himalayan range already alluded to; the second, the mid-] 

or central range of the system; and the third the western 
Himalayas, which form the southern limit of the valley of the Upper 
Indus. This eastern block extends fron the eastern slopes of the 
first range to the western slopes of the third. In the Rts Tying 
between the first and the central ranges is the egies Kulu, 
beyond the central range lie the two parganas of Léhul and. Spiti. 
Kiingra Proper is comuected with these its outlying dependencies by 
the faluka of Bangihal, a narrow strip of territory which lies partly 
on the Kula and partly on the Kangra side of the outer range. ‘The 
Kulu block measures’ from north-west to south-east about 100 
miles," and has amean breadth of about 80 miles from south-west to 
north-east. From the point where the Bets emerges upon the 
plains, a line carried due east and passing through Banga to the 
eastern point of Spiti measures in straight line 174 


‘Thus it will be seen that the District naturally breaks up into 
three distinct portions, which may be roughly defined as follows -— 
(1) outer Himalayan, consisting of Kiingra’ Proper but ex 
Bangihal,” with an area of 2,527 square miles and a population 
648,539 ‘souls, 6 to the square mile, (2) mid-Hinalayan oF 
Kulu (including Saréj or Plich) and Upper Bangihal, with an area 
of 2,221 square miles and a population of 119,585 souls, or 53°8 per 
square mile; (8) Tibetan, comprising Lébul and Spiti, with ian area 
of 4.806 square miles and a population of 10,436. souls, or 22 por 
square mile, 









. ‘These tracts are in many respects so distinct that it is quite 
impossible to bring the whole under any general description; while 
to treat them separately under each heading would break the 
continnity of the work. On the other band, separate statistics are 
not in all cases available for the three tracts, “Tho first or outer 
Himalayan tract of Kingra Proper, while comprising not one-thind 
of the area of the District, includes 84 per cont, of the total 

tion, and pays 91 per cent. of the total land revenue, The Gazetteer 
é ie ime tie bec nT tothe most northerly point of Kalu the distance in 


cite ates of Upper Bangihal is 228 square miles, and that of Bangihal, 
‘hich les on the near side of the outer Mimalayan range, ia 134 aquae talon as 
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this District has, therefore, been divided into two volumes. This acy, 


describes the PU 





first, though dealing chiefly with Kangra 


strict as a whole in all respects in which Kulu, Lahul and Spiti do Plan ot ne 
bt materially differ from Kingra. It will also contain ail the bese 






in giving which, however, soparate details will be added, 
ble; for the other three tracts. The remaining three 
headed respectively Kulu, Lahul and Spiti, contain matter 
tary to the first, and deal with all points in respect of 
these special tracts are sufficiently distinct from Kéngra 
to call for separate treatment. ‘These three parts are com- 
in the second volume of the District Gazetteer which was 
AL S,, Settlement Officer in Kulu, and 
iblished in 1897. In one small point, however, the physical 
visions sketched at page 1 will bedeparted from. The insignificant 
of Bangihal (see footnote to page 1), though physically 
ing to Kulu, is included in the Pilampur Tahsil, and will 

be treated throughout as a portion of Kingra Proper. 


however, proceeding to the description’ of Kimgra  Genea 
Proper, it will be convenient to map out broadly the monntain and sketch 


Fiver systems of the District as a whole. The range of mountains Hoainané 


‘which separates Kingra Proper from Chamba and Kula has beon 
hitherto spoken of as one of the main ranges of the Himalayas, and 
this, froma local point of view, itis. Taking, however, a more 
comprehensive view of the Himalayan system as a whole, tho 
description is scarcely correct. There ure twomain Himalayan ranges 
which, with more or less distinctness, preserve a parallel course 
from end to erd of the system. Of these, the cne which, being 
further from Indio, soparates the upper valleys of the Indus and 
Sutlej, is commonly called the western Himalayan or Zanskar range, 
while that Trio Eee nearer the plains is known as the Pir Panjal or 
mid-Himalayan. In Kingra the latter of these ranges is orographic- 
all ited by the mountains which separate Kulu from Spiti 
aa ml. Just at the north-west corner of Kulu these moun- 
tains put off a branch which, running southwards for about 15 
miles, separates Kulu from Bangéhal. It then divides into two 

= one of which continuing southward divides Kulu from tho 
State of Mandi, and terminates upon the Beis, while the other turns 
‘westwards and under the name of the Dhsola Dhar, separates Kangra 
from 


smba and ultimately sinks_sipon the southern 
e neighbourhocd of Dalho These two branches 
constitute what has been, and will still for the sake of 
jeonvenience be, styled the outer Himalayan range. Locally the 


idescription is correct, and the range, which is ssid to have a mean 
tion on the Chamba side of 15,000 feet above the sea, is by ro 
unworthy of the Gesignation. On the Mandi side the elevi- 


on is somewhat les. Of main Himalayan ranges, 
led, the mid-Himalayas rise aba 





A. 


rs iv 
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a 


peer. transverse range branching northwards at a short distance after the 
" point where the tarn takes place in the direction of the main range, 
nak 4, Separates Spiti from Lihul and connects them with the western 


fovstaia and Himalayas, ‘The latter ma 
Hrereem. sister range, at first havin, 


intain a course strictly parallel to their 
ig a northerly direction, then turni 


abruptly westwards. ‘The ranges here mentioned’ ate those whiek 


determine the watorsheds of 


the country. The three parallel lines 


of mountain with the transverse sal form four basing in which 


four great rivers take thoir rise—the 


‘and the Ri 





Beis, the Spiti, the Chenih, 


‘Tho Heis rises in the Rohtang Pass which divides 


Kula from Libul, and after flowing southwards for about 50 miles, 
turns abruptly westwards and having traversed the State of Mand? 
enters Kangra Proper, Tt receives the drainage of tho Kangra Valley 
awd then passes on into the Punjab plains. ‘Tho Spit, vising in the 
District of the same name, runs due south throughout its course, 


and joins the 
and Riv 





into Chamba. 


Satloj in tho Native Stato of Bashahns ‘Tho Chenily 
ising respectively in Lihul and Bangthal, pass towards 
the north-west, north and. south of the 


central Himalayan range, 


“ 
f 











PART I,-KANGRA PROPER. 


CHAPTER I.—DESCRIPTIVE. 
Srorion A.—Paysican Aspects. 


Kéingra Proper is bounded on the south-west by the District of CHAP.1, 4, 
Hoshidrpur ; on the north-west by the District of Gurdispur; on the pyric 
north by tho Native State of Chamba; on the east and south-east by urusst 
Kalu and the Nativo States of Mandi and Bikispar, It lies botweon <*> 
north latitude 31° 24° and 82° 30' and east longitude 75° 89’ and geen, 
774. Mong the Hoshiirpur frontior, between the points where =" ""™ 
the Bais and Sutlej issue npon the plains, the tract measures in a 
straight line 68 niles, Furthor east its longth increases alightly. 20 
that Sir J. B, Lyall est'mated it as having an average longth of 
80 miles and an average breadth of 36 miles. The total area is 
9,527 square miles, and the population (1901) 648,589 sonls, boi 
in the proportion of 266:6 por square mile." ‘The average elevatior 
of the cultivated and inhabited portion may bo estimated ag. some- 
thing less than 8,000 feet. It contains 5 ont of the 7 tahsils into 
which tho District is divided, those of Kangra, Pilampur, ur, 
Dera and Hamirpur, Originally there were only 4 tahsils, and 
Pilampw: was a sub-tabsil of Kiingra, but in 1888 Pilampur 
was formed into a separate tabsil, the aren being taken both from 
Kéingra and Hamirpur. ‘The indigenous sub-division of the country 
was into circles called falukas, the identity of which is still recog- 
nised. ‘hero are in all 38 taluka subdivisions which, grouped 
























into the modern tabails, aro ns follows is 
‘Tahsil Kingra— Dhar Bhol, Changar-Balihar, 
a Maubéla, Nagrota, 
Riklu. Manzerin, Chanaw 
Palam. Lodhwén. Gangot. 
Bargirdon. Strajpar. Nandpur. 
Rémgarh, Nangol. Sibo. 
‘Tahsil Pélompar— Indanra. Kaloha, 
Pélam. Khoiran. Garli 
Uplé Réjgi Fattahpur. HN 
Bangéhal.. Chattar, Twhsil Hamirpur 
‘Nirpnr— ‘Tahsil Dera— Tira. 
Hirpor, Haripnr. Nadann, 
Tagatpur. Dhamete. Kotlohr. 
Kotin. Mangarl. Mahal Mori 
Sawai. Narhéun. Thikla Réjgi 
Kéngra Proper consists of a series of parallel divided Monnteta .t 


by longitudinal valleys, the general diveetion of which, from novth- 
Reena aast, has determined the shape of ‘the District. 


"These ridges and valleys increase gradually in elevation as they 
TH Aw ty tho pressaro ofthe population on the cultivated area, seu Chapter TIT, 
Beet he the general mountain system, nee ande pages ii andy, For 


(8 For an outlin 
‘» goology,, 460 Section B of this Chapter 
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OHAP.1-4. recede from the plains and approach thesnowy barrier which forms 
Physical the northern boundary. ‘The characteristic features of hill and 
Aspects. valley are best defi where nearest to the plains. Thus, the 
Monntsing, border chain which separates the level tracts of the Dob from the 

hills, runs in a uniform course from Hijipur, on the Beds, to 
Rupar on the banks of tho Sutlej-/The valley which it encloses, 
Known as the Jaswan Din, preserves the same regular simplic 
city, and stretches in one unbroken parallel to the same extromes, 
But the further we penetrate into the interior of the mountain 
system, the less those distinctive linoaments aro maintained; — hills 

= dissolve into gentle slopes and platforms of table-lind, and valleys 
become convulsed and upheayed so as no longer to be distingnished 
from the ridges which environ them. ‘The second range is known 
as the Jaswan chain of hills. It forms the northern flank of the 
Jaswan Valley, and rons directly parallel to the outer ridge until 
it nears the Sutlej. Here some internal causes have intervened to 
ilisturb the even tenor of its line. Deviating ina slight eurve to 
the south the range divides itself into two distinct branches, pre- 
serving the same direction and giving birth to the small seelnded 
valley known by the local name of Cluruks Kotlehr, once the limits 
of a hill principality. 


Above this range hill and dale are s0\ intormingled that the 
tem of alternate ridges and valleys cannot be distinctly traced, 

order of arrangement becomes frequently 1 3 valleys 
being raised to the dignity and stature of the enclosing hills, and 
tho hills depressed to the level of the subjacent valleys; ‘while 
transverse ranges occasionally protrude themselves, and tend more 
completely to perplex the view. Except detached pieces of hills, 
such as the clear bold ontline of the range which over! the 
town of Jawélamukhi, and the noble though limited valleys which 
adom the luse of the snowy range, there is nothing to the ordi 
observer to mark the ‘operation of those general laws which have 
governed the structure of these hills. To his apprehension the 
country must appear a confused and undulating mass, with haps: 
Sxeeptional breaks to redeem it from the. xeproach of ntter di . 
But. to the practical geologist. the onganization of the hille wil 
be visible even amidst Seana chaos. His eye will not fail to 
detect the peculiar formations which denote the presence of dividing 
ranges, and will supply those links in the continuity of the chant 
Which disturbing causes “may have occasionally. effnced, Valloys, - 
roe eet il be valleys to him who Hoole 9k to 
accident to i characteristics which nat 
tersalf has dais : a: 


‘fie Disola Tho colossal of ins whi ingra 
pits De range of mountains which hounds Kéngra to 
sory meg, the north deserves more than this passing descriptions he 
Dhaola Dhér range, called by Mr. Barnes the Chant range, is 
bt Greene, 7am ard be aaa ee are i ‘the Hoshiarpur District, 
ar) At ta the connection of this range with neral Himalayan system, see ante 
WS Eo 


5) 
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ognized by General Cunningham in his account‘of the Great CHAP. 
muntain Chains of the Punjab, as the first part of the chain which physica 
@ designates the outer Himalaya. He put. its commencement Aspects. 
nthe right bank of the Beis, where that river, leaving Kulu, 
es a sudden bend towards the town of Mandi. From this ome 

fpoint the range runs north ; from where the road to Kulu crosses **y mage, 
J by the Dulchi Pass to point just helow the Sarri Pass-it forms 
tho boundary between Kulu and Mandi, and again for some ten 
les farther in the same direction the boundary between taluka 
hal and Kulu. It vee a sudden" bend Sele 
passing through faluka gihal, comes ont above the 
Valley, and assumes the name of the Dhaola Dhir. From the point | 
rheré it leaves Bangihgl to the point where the northern 

‘Kiingra drops down on to the ridge of the small parallel range 
own as the Hithi Dhir, fora distance of some 36 miles, it divides 

nba from Kiingra. In Bangéhal its highest peaks rise over 

7,000 feet, and throughout its course in the Kingra District 
the ridge has a mean elevation of more than 15,000 feet. At its 
nd to thewest, on the border of Kulu and “"BRHETNAITE is con- 
ted with the parallel range to the north, called by General 
nningham the mid-Himalaya, by a high ridge some fifteon miles 
Tength and 18,000 fect in mean height, which, for want of 
other name, may be called the Bara Bangéhal ridge,—a name 
by which Kulu men refer to it. 


Although the direction of this range is in general conformity 
that of the lower hills, yet the altitude is so vastly superior, and 
structure so distinct as to require a separate notice. In other 
of the Himalayas the effect of the snowy mountain is softened, 
not injured, by intermediate ranges ; and the mind is gradually 
° a rising succession of hills for the stupendons heights 
hhich terminate the scene. But in Kiingra there is nothing to 
itereept tho view. The lower hills appear by comparison like 
ipples on the surface of the sea, and the eye rests uninterrupted on a 
hain of mountains which attain an absolute olevation of 18,000 
bot above the valleys spread out at their buso. Few sytem tho 
imalayas for beauty. or grandeur ean compete with the Kiingra 
falley and these overshadowing hills. 
“No scenery, in my opinion,” writes Mr. Barnes, “presents such 
blime and delightful contrasts. Below lies tho plain, pictare of rural | 
liness and repose; the surface is covered with the richest cultivation, 
ligated by streams which descend from perennial snows, and inter: eo 
sed with homesteads buried in the midst of groves and fruit trees, 
ning from this scene of peuceful besuty, the storn and majeetic hills 
nfront us; their sides are furrowed with precipitous water-courses ; 
ests of oak clothe their danke, aud higher up give place to gloomy and 
real pines ; above all are wastes of suow or pyramidal masses of | 
nite too perpendicalar for the snow to rest on.” 


The structure is these eeaear peepee ee iE; 
it of the lower hills, Granite, the roel pierced 
Scrgh ‘liter formutions,“shaetag ths ene The flanks 
the range consist of slate, limestone, and secondary sandstone in 





. 
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GHARLA. position svethingly reversed to their nataral arrangement,—that is, 
Physical the sandstone, which was deposited latest and above the rest, now 
Aspects, occupies the lowest place. Tho heights of these ridges and the inter- 
‘The Diaota 1¥ing valleys increaso in a progressive ratio as they recede from the 
Dhir or plains. The elevation of the Doi at the station of Hoshiérpar is 
sory TNE hetweon 00 and 1,000 fect above the level of the sea. ‘The 
point in the first range of hills is 2,018 feet. ‘The elevation of the 
Jiri of Une, fal the Jaewan -Dhtn, i140 focksaen may be taken a3 
the mean lovel of the valley. The fort of Sola Singhi, which stands 
on one of the highest points of the next range, has been caleuluted 
by trigonometrical observation to be 3,896 feet high, and the temple 
- of Jayrilamukhi, in the valley below, has an elevation of 1,958 feet. 
A trigonometrical tower at Gimbar—a station on the range above 
the temple—is recorded at 3,900 fect. Beyond this point tho. hills 
Tecome too interlaced to pursue the comparison with any: profit ; but 
the gradual ascent of the country will be shown by a few of the 
ascertained heights in the Kimgra Valley, and of the most remarkable 
24° hills in the neighbourhood. 
‘The Kiingra Fort,ominenov, 
situated on a small alluvial 
is 2,494 feet; Nagrota, 
wm village in the centro 
of the yalley, is 2,801 
feot; Bhayirna, a market 
town in the Pilam Division, 
is 3,270 feet ; Pathiir and 
Asipuri, sine hills 
Fae ty Talley. intersecting y, are 
ee Se Tels 06 aa 
Peak at bend of Bax | 16,053 | 4,625 feot, and the highest 
cee ee _ peak of the 
. surmounting the whole, is 16,053 fect. ‘The progressive ho of 
country (on ator in the margin) will be exemplified moro, clearly 
placing the hei; of the successive ranges and yalleys in 
faxesponion i , 










iiahpur 








‘The breadth of those ranges and the intorvening distances are 
yory neertain and arbitrary. ‘The ridge which bounds tho plains 
has a uniform width of about twelve miles, and the sides deseand in 
nearly equal angles from the summit. The second range does nob 
possess the same simplicity of structure, though genorally more 
rogular than any of the ranges to the north. In its upper portion, 
the declivitios on either flank slope gradually doyn, affording sites 
for villages. and terraced cultivation. But when the chain divides 
into two separate branches, the Sees many altered ; the 
hills riso abruptly from the valley below, and the ascent on both sides — 
hacomes toilsome and severe ; tho inclination is too great for any 
peieh Of tabloland a6 tho. Sore ont ae ee ee 
a at the top; a1 i 
uninhabited, the crest of ae St iy seen 


; i 2 the range ‘is occupied by villages 
‘ assiduously cultivated. ‘To tho north of the mags th Malo, oh 
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ery variety of form and structure, Asa general rule the southern 
ppes are wild and forbidding, and the crests Pagged nd angular, 
fording scarcely room for the foot tread. But the northern flank 
such arango will often offer a striking contrast. ‘The descent 
eomes gradual and easy, and tho jungle and rocks which 
structed the travellers on the other side give way to open fields and 
m houses, extending in successive tiers to the stream below, 
¢ contour of the snowy range itself is of the same nature, Tis 
ance towards the plains is abrupt and perpendicular ; while 
mthern spurs sweep in long and gentle slopes to’ the river 
In other parts, again, the entire range will be covered with 
woods, unrelieved by asingle trace of civilized life, Hore 
there, on erags more than usually steep, will stand a hill fort, 
the soene of border hopes and. jealousies, but now a mass 
dismantled ruins deoponing the original solitude of the place, 
sionally the hills subside into undulating knolls, scarcely to be 
timgnished from the level of the valleys. Here the accessible 
haracter of the country has early attracted settlers, and the whole 
Danse teems with the fruits of human industry. 

From this description of the Dhéiola Dhér it will be seen that it 

i taluka of Bangihal, which, forming a por 
Pélampur Tahsil, has already been described as the connecting 
between Kiingra Proper and Kulu. 'The northorn half js called 
i Bangéhal, and is separated to the east from Kulu by the Bara 
mid-Himalayan 
Tange; and, by 
ine crossing the Rivi, from that range to the Dhaola Dhitr. ” Ty 
ra Bangihal are situated the head waters of the Riyi, which is 
ady & good-sizod river whoro it passes into the Chamba Stato, 
E> Bangihal contains only one village, situated at the lowest point 
he valley, some 8,500 feet above the sea, and inhabited by some 
by Kanet families. More than once a number of the houses have 
B swept away by avalanches. On more than throe sides the 
tains slope steeply up from the very banks of the river, and 
into peaks of from 17,000 to over 20,000 feet in hoight. Near 
bottom of somo of the ravines there isa good deal of pine forest; 
long bare slopes which, when the snows are melted, 
Ht splendid grazing for somo three months for numerous flocks 
pop and goats from Mandi, Pilam and lower Bongthal. Above 
zt irs, bare rocks and fields of per- 
of faluka Bangihal is called Chhota 
pwo parts by a branch runge of over 
feat in height thrown ont to the south by the Dhaola Dhar, 
B the range which runs above Bir and Komandh, and by 
to Mandi. Tho country to the east of this rango is known 
Sowiir, or Andarla and Béhirla Garh, and contains the head. 
of the UL River, Some eighteen or ninotoon «mall villages, 
ed solely by Kanets and Diigis, are scattered here and. there 


Tho tra range already alluded to us connecting tho Dhaola Dhar with 
Himalayan range” lis ssue id meso eogih aad a ee 








OHAP. I, a. 


Physical 
Aspects. 
The Viola 

Dhar or swt 

soowy range, 
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CHAP. A: in the lower part of the valleys. ‘The slope of the ground is avery 
Physieal where very steep, and the general appearance of the country wil 
‘Aspects and gloomy. Considering the southern aspect of the country it is 
awa extraordinary that glaciers are found so low down and that the 
Bangital, climate is so cold as it is. ‘The rest of the ¢aluka to the west of 
range above Bir is known as Bir Bangéhal. It is shut 
from the Kéngra Valley by a range (the Paprola Die) low at 
point, but which, after crossing the Binoa at Paprola, runs a 
course in Mandi, where it acquires the name of the Sikandari Dir, 
and attains a considerable elevation. Bir Bangihal is ono of 
rettiest parts of the District, but, thougl it has some 
v Te own, itis m all rospoots too Tike tho rest. of the. country. along 
the foot of the Dhaola Dhir to oquite x separate deseription ; the 
same may be said of its population, in which there is only a small 
admixture of Kanets and Diigis. 


Heights of ‘The following list of the heights in feet above sea-level was 


oe 


E 


ieee 





winsiel| obtained by Mr. Harnes from the ‘Trigonometrical Survey Office in 
apis 1850, 
oun 


‘MEMO, OP TRIGONOMETRICAL HEIGHTS IN KANGRA, MANOT AND KULU 
TAKEN FROM THE GUEAT TRIGONOMETRICAL SUKYE! 
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Distaicr.] Valleys, 











Pigcos and points intersected. 





Chabiétesbatty,on high road” 
Guma village, shove Salt Mines 

‘Tang hill temple (wear old fort) 
Shikiri Debi. E 


Deotibn, foo 
Xi Beowy Peak 5 
Bi—-Snowy Peak (Gairvtajot) 
¥.—Suowy Peak: (Thamsce-kx-jot) 



















B.—Snowy Peak (highest of cluster neuf Béndla) 
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Of the valleys of the system, only the Jaswan Dain in H 
has any pretensions to symmetrical arrangement. Its average width 
is about ten miles.” The next valley, though less clearly defined, 
isdistinctly traceable from Datwél, on the borders of mr, to 
Shahpur on the banks of the Révi. It rans the entire length of the 
Kingra District, and traverses the Tahsils of Hamirpur, Dera and 
Mirpur. At the south-eastern oxtremity the valley is little more than 
‘4 ravine betweon the ridges that environ it. ‘The surface is extremely 
rugged and broken, and from point to point is scarcely five miles 
broad. Across the Bells, which intersects the valley at Nidaun, the 
space widens and below the town and fortress of Haripur expands 
into a noble and fertile plain, inferior only to the valleys that 
skirt the snowy range. Beyond Haripur the country again becomes 
contracted and uneven and, with few exceptions, wears tho same 

until it reaches tho Riyi. The upper valleys of Kimgra 
worthy of the range undor whose shelter they are embosomed, 
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CHAP-T,A. As this giguntic chain surpasses all its fellows in sublimity and 


grandeur, #0 the Kingra basin for beauty, richness and capacity 


Topas, stands equally unrivallgl. ‘Tho length of the valley may be com- 


Valleys, 


\ 


mited at twenty-six miles; the breadth is irregular. Towards its 
caer earns Yalley extends in one continuous slopo from 
the base of tho hills to. the hed of the river Bots, a distance of 
twenty miles, Near tho town of Kiingra a sories of low tertiary 
hills encroaches upon its limits and reduces the width to. twolve 
miles. Higher up, in 'north-westerly direction, the valley hecomes 
still more confined and is at last terminated by « low lateral range 
covered with dwarf oaks, an_ offset from tho upper hills. After a 
short interval continuations of the same basin again re-appear in 
the Native Stato of Chamba. 


From end to eud of the District the contour of tho valley is 
pleasantly broken by transverse ridges and numerous streams which 
descend from tho mountains above. A hundred canals, filled with 
clear water, intersect the area in all directions, and convey irrigation 
to evory field. ‘Trees and plants of opposite zones are intermingled, 
alpine vegetation contending for pre-emineneo with the growth of 
the tropics. The bamboo, the pipal and the mango attain x 
luxuriance not excelled in Bengal; while pines and dwarf oaks, tho 
cherry, the barberry and the dog-rose flourish in their immediate 
vicinity. Among coreal productions rice and maize alternate with 
wheat, lmseed, and barley ; and three-fifths of the soil yield double 
crops in the course of the year. The dwellings of the people lie 
sprinkled in isolated spois over the whole valley, every. house 
encircled by « hedge of bamboos, fruit trees and other timber usofal 
for domestic wants. Sometimes a cluster. occurs of five and six 
houses, and here a grain-dealer's shop and extensive groves denote 
the head-quarters of the township. These scattered homesteads, 
Pictures of sylvan elegance and comfort, relieve the monotonous 
expanse of cultivation and lend an additional charm tothe eins 

‘The mountains not yet. described belong to a Inter formation. 
Instead of the secondary’ sandstone we haye a clay soil and rounded 
pts mixed with conglomerate rocks. Such, for instance, ave the 
ow alluvial ominences which constitute the talukae of Banginion, 
‘Tira, Mubal Mori, and the portion of Réjafri sonth of the river Bots, 
An English traveller, Mr. Vigno, passing throngh tho hills oF 
Mahal Mori, compared them not inaptly to an agitated sea suddenly 
arrested and fixed into stone, The cresta are like angry waves 
sueceeding one another in tumultuous array, and assuming the most 
fantastic forms. | Viewed from a distance, ‘when the tops alone are 
visible, theso hills have a bleak and barren aspect. Their sides are 
often bare and precipitous and the whole tract is ontinely destitute 
of forest trees, Between these dreary hills, however, aro furtilo 
aglados and hollows where cottages nestle undor the hill-sido and eorn 


Waves Toxuriantly, protected from the winds that desolate the 
heights shove, 


Tho Bess is tho principal river of Kin, Proper, and, with few 
exedptions, Focives the ontxo drainage of fs Lille. he meee tt a 
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mountains of Ki after traversing the native princi- 
ttt en Kg Proper at Sanghol, in faluka 






frontier. this point the river pursues 
piercing the Jawilamukhi range of 
un. Here the Jaswan chain 


to the sonth, and the stream trends to 
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generally maintains ons channel. 


lited 
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clear 


nge boulders and masses of.rock become displaced, and are carried 
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ferent: 
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more 


average fall of seven feet to every mile of its course. 


‘The. river is at its lowest during the winter months of 
eoomber, January and February. During this season, tho wator 


toe branch, bt sori afer i 


passing is agai 
ito one stream. elevation of the bed of the Bois at 
is 1,920 foot and at Mirthal about 1,000 feet, which gives 
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and transparent, and murmurs gently over stony rapids, 





Teposos in deep lagoons. After February the current gradnally 


snows begin to yield 
andl the water becomes 


the force of the current. There are a few islands in 
parts of the river, but they are too small to be brought 
tivation. During’ the winter months the river becomes 
Particularly in places where the stream is divided into two 
channels. At all other times the tortuous course of the 





extremely 
except for ten or fifteen 


les before it leaves the District. During the winter months, how- 
1 small fishing punt can go with safety tho whole way down 





0 river 






yen of 


e year round, 
tho Mandi State, 2,557 fost abovo the sea, ‘The highest point 
the river where a ferry boat is used is Sanghol below the 


from Nidaun with the excoption of one or two rapids. 






‘Thero are ferries at intervals where peer with safety all 


A bridge has been built at Mandi, the head-quartors 


Poi 
Mandi where Kingra Propor begius. From Sanghol to 
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Mirthal there are thirteen ferries, chiofly opposite large towns or 
on high roads. 
‘The most important of these ferries are at Tira Sujénpur, 
= win, Chamba, Dida Siba, Re, and 
cs ~Tpistance Ridli. A list showing distances. is 
Pertios, |iomitee given in the margin. At the ‘Tira 
ferry, communication by boat is 
suspended during the height of thi 












Saiepor ii x , 
Saioe 1 rains,owing to the dangerons velocity 
Cham {of the current and the rocky chai 
Dian Bite 1 acter of the channel.” 

Thore is a bridge of bouts at Dorn, 
Dubos 
alae Fon the Hoshitrpar and Kangen road, 
Mat {It is open botweon October and May, 
a , but dismantled during the four 


months of the flood season. 

Above and hetwoon these ferries 
there aro numorons petty crossings whore travellers and goods are 
carried over on “landis or inflated skins. The people who work these 
sking are ‘peu of ae caste, but as akilfal ey a 
calling. ‘They will Inunch out inthe hoaviest floods, when a 
would be utterly unmanageable, ‘Tho plier balances himself with 
his belly. restinyy noross tho akin, tho hands in front, and tho 
unencumbered hanging on the other side. In his right hand he 
carries small paddle, and his legs aro worked in unison with the 
movemonts of the hand, ‘Tho travellor sits ustrido on the akin, 
inclining himself forward over the balanced body of the conductor. 
Somotimes another dayd¢ will accompany for safety, and _carty the 
traveller's loud. In violent: floods, when tho waves aro high, neci- 
dents sometimes occur ; the skin comes in contact with wave, and 
the shock mnseats the inexperienced wayfarer. Bub the plior’ and 
his skim seldom part company, and aro almost ¢ortain to come to 
shore. Theso skins aro not sewn. ‘The animal is eviscoruted through 
‘ cut made in the hind log. ‘The skin is then turnod inside out, 
filled with air and tied tightly with string. Hindds not only cross 
on these dardiv but have no objection to carrying their food on 
thom, ‘The water of tho Bois is not oxtensively used for irrigation, 
the confined nature of the stream and the abruptness of the banks 
making such use of its water impossible. Below Dera there are « 
fow irrigation channels deriving their supply from the river. 

‘The principal tributaries of the Bots during its course titongh 
Kingra Proper descend from tho lofty range which divides. ¢ 
District from Chamba, The first of is the Binoa, which rises 
in the hills above Baijnith, a celebrated hill shrine, and after 
Teceiving the Awa, a snow-born stream, and two or threo minor 
rings ok the Beis above Sanghol. ‘This river is Temarkable as 
the boundary during tho lower part of its course betweon Mand? 
and Kingra.’ Next comes the Ni 1, a stream which discharges itself 


(% ‘The right to take tolls ab ch of these forrivs is rh 
105 he toalsnn rng hy he Thogtttoned orery gent 5 
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the main artory opposite Tita Sujinpur. ‘Then succeed tho Bin CHAP.T, a 
gt, Tunning under the walls of Kingra, and the Gaj, memorable payalat 
theroute by which a siege train of artillery in 1846 attained tho aspeete. 





tho Debr, which flows past the fortress of Kotla, is a 

1¢ Graj; lastly comes the Chaki, which now forms the ot 
ary of the District, separating it from Gurdispur. All these 
vers have their source in the snowy range. ‘These are the principal 
which enter on the right bank of the river. Each of 
m before reaching the Beis is swelled by the secession of many 
ty rivulets, and is the centre in itself of a separate system of 
friinagy, On the left bank, the tributaries are few: and unimportant, 
Wo streams, the Kunal and the Miu, join the Bats near 
‘idaun, and another, the western Sohin, mingles its waters near 
iiwira. ‘These are the only perennial streams, and the volume of 

hem all would not equal the smallest of the northern affluents, 






‘The northern tributaries on their course to the Beis, and the 
lor stroums which flow into them are all available for the purposes: 
f irrigation. ‘Tho Awa and Nigal are proverhially the Afo-blood 
pf the Pilam Valley. ‘Tho Bin Ganga nnd the Gaj do double 
duty, and, after irrigating the upper alles of Kiingra and Riklu, 
escond to fertilize tho level expanso beneath Haripur called tho Hal 
Din. The Dehr and the Chaki each uccording to its extent, diffuse 
abundance along their banks. Tho Man and Kuyah rin in deep 
channels and yield no water for purposes of irrigation. ‘These stroams 
ppecome angry and dangerous torrents in the rains. Those that rise 
in the snowy range remain surcharged for days and utterly impass- 
blo. At all times during this season the passage is one of difficulty 
nil hazard, particularly in the upper part of tho river’s course; tho 
ed of the stream is choked with boulders thrown off from the 
mountains above, and tho fall is so rapid that fow can stem with 
safety the velocity of the current. The footing nce lost is never 
red, and the unfortunate traveller is whided to his fate against 

the rocks below. Lower down, when boulders cease ‘and the streams: 
‘nm smooth, inflated skins are used for crossing. 


On the Geology of the District, Mr. H. H. Hayden writ 


All three facies ofthe stratified rocks of the Hiqalayas uro represented 
in the Geol: of this Di ict. To the north in Spiti, the Tibetan xowe ix 
series of beds extending in age from Carbrian to 

separated from the central zone by tho granite range 

‘The rocks of the cettral zone ist of sintes, 

ing the infra-Biaini and overlying 

the sooth the thinl or Sub: 

of shales and sandstones (Sirmér series) of lower 

es aud conglomerates belonging to the npper 

















SiwAlik series. ‘The slate or quartz-mica-schist of the conteal sone 
nd of considerable value for roofing purposes, wnd is quarried at 
nd round Kaniara, Gypsum occurs in large quantity in lower Spiti 


(0) Seo provincial arti ‘ofthe Punjab; alo Medticoat; cn the Sab- 
sang betmsen the Gen Birt Memorandom GS te 
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‘The following account of the Fauna of the District has heen 
very kindly contributed hy General Osborn :— 


‘The arrangement of the beasts and birds included in this list ix 
carried out more in accordance with the general interest they create, 
than with the rigid classification of the naturalist, though the latter 
point lias not altogether been lost aight of. 


To bogin with the Felids, tho first member of this family to be 
dealt with is the tiger (Velis Tigris). A wandering tiger will visit 
the District occasionally, but tigers, in these days, eannot be suid to 
bo indigenous to these hills and jungles. Individual tigors, straying 
up from the low countries beyond the Sutlej, establish themsdlyes 
now and then in some quiet neighbourhood, and spread terror among 
the villnges around. The panther (Felis Parlus) is yery common, 
though too vigilant to he frequently met with by sportsmen. 
Panthers are very destructive to the flocks of sheep and goata which 
pasture on the ‘hill-sides and will carry off a dog from the road or 
even the verandah of a bungalow. Mon and women, when wander 
ing in the junglos have sometimes beon killed by those beasts, ‘hero 
is no doubt thnt « panther now and then becomes a man-eater, he is 
then very dangerous to wood-cuttors, and othars who rang tho hills 
and forests and has been known to carry off villagors from thoi 
houses at night, Sach an animal is baliovod hy the natives to be tho 
embodied spirit of some human monster, and is spoken of aga Wirt. 
When wounded, the panther is certainly dangerous, though if driven 
he will prefer if possible to slip away ‘withont an encounter, Willagars 
kill many panthors, generally by concealing themselves near 1 kill, 
when, at short range, their old guns are effective enough." 


A. rare species of leopard (Felis Uneia), th ounce, or snow 
leopard of sportsmen, rathor smaller than the common one, ie found 
throughout the Him:liyan ranges, though never very much bolow 
the snows, at clovations varying with the season, from 9,000 foot to 
18,000 feet, Tt is suid to be more common in Laval and Spiti. 


‘Tho other true members of the Felide found it 
District are tho leopard cat (Felis Bengulonsis) i Tountife From 
teed destructive to game birds, especially to the young of nts 
and chikor, It is not very partial to the Vicinity of vi and 
houses, preferring tho rocks, woods and forest, Lastly there is the 
common jungle cat (Felis Chans) which, unlike the leopard ent, is 
frequently found near villages, where even in the daytime it ix most 
destructive to poultry. Melanoid specimens of this cat havo been 
found. As this cat is related to ‘the lynxes, and in fact 
ore # lynx cat, it is Hel mention here the red lynx (Belis 
acal), a rare animal in tl jab, which he 
nike Riagra Dist seb ras Does tana 
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SppRerards are offered by Government far the destruction of pera puathers 
bears hyenas. and ralve, Belueey ipa7 and 1901, rewards ie the de 
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‘The hyena boing placed by naturalists next to and before the CHAR-I.A. , 
ets, ‘may be mentioned here as being common in tho low parts of | piydeat 
District, vy 


‘The Viverridw or civet family is represented in this district gsm, 
tho low hills and jungles by the common musang (Paradoxurns 
fusanga), tho Toddy cat, or treo cat of Europeans, and on the igh 
nges of mountains, especially ingtho Kulu country, 
musing (Paradoxurus Grayii), “known to. the Kulu péople by the 
ie of bansuka. This lntter animal keops much to the forests. and 
jountains, but when the fruit in tho gardons aud orchard getting 
ipe, it is common near villages and housos whore there are frutt 
, and it is most destructive to fruit of all kinds. Tt is algo said 
plunder the village bee-hives in winter, 


‘Two interesting members of tho marten and weasel tribo must“. Famil 
bo mentioned. ‘The first is the pine marten (Martes Abiotum), ™™*l 
Which is found from tho bank of the river Bas right up to the 
higher Himalayan region. ‘This marten is destructive to game und 
post foethored creatures, and even the fawns of tho barking door 
“ire not safe from its attacks, ‘lhe village bee-hives are often robbed 
by the marten cats ut night, at cortain timos of the your, especially 
jn winter, when othor food is searev, ‘Tho second is'tho Himakayan 
Weasel (Mustela Hodgsoni), a savage little animal, which small as it 
is will defend itself with much fiorconess against a’ dog. 


There are two otters found in Kingra, the first is the common . Sebfantiy, 
Tndian otter (Lntra Nair), which occurs right up to the foot of the &*' 
Himalayas and in tho Sutle} and Bois rivers, but in tho mountainous 

of the District ropliced by the clawless otter (Lutra 

ptonyx). ‘Their skins aro valaable towards tho end of winter, 

when the fur is thick. ‘The common otter however has been seen ap 
Dharmsila, 


‘Turning now to tho larger animals, of bears thore are two Umide. 
Kinds in the Kingra District. ‘Tho first is the Himolayan brown 
bear (Ursus Isabollinus), which is found vory high up in the Hima- 
Jayas in summer close to the snow. Iu autumn it descends lower to 
feed on scorns, the tips of wild roses, walnuts, and othor fruit, and 
berries. ‘The second is the Himalayan black bear (Ursus Tibetans), 
‘Tn summer it is found at great clevations, but. towards and during 
autumn, it descends to five thousand feet, and lower, when other 


food fails. It is very destructive among flocks and herds, 


‘The wolf (Canis Pallipes), is found in the lower parts of Kiingra, Gonus Canis, 
but it is ing scarce owing to constant persecution, a reward 
for each wolf killed beg paid by Government, In 
imulayan region of Lihul, is found another species, the 
If (Canis Laniger). A black variety of this wolf is 
sometimes found, 


‘The Indian fox (Vulpes Bengalensis), is common in the low hills 
plain country te Distaiot while tn tho Wod-hills arctoeree 
parts, that very handsome animal the mountain fox of Asia 
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CHAP.1.A. (Vulpes Montanus), is very numerous. All over tho District, on 
Physical hill, Etat plain, the jackal abounds. fl 
Apert. In the Kingra District the members of the deer tribe are the 
The deer spotted deer (Axis Maculatus), the hog deer (Axis Poreinus), and 
tite, Ce oh the very high Himalayan ranges in Kulu and Léhul, the musk 
" deer (Moschus Moschiferus). In the low hills the barking deer 
(Cervalus Aurens), is very common. d 


Buide, ‘All over the Kingra hills the wild hog (Sus Indicus), is the 
most numerous of all the game animals. In these hills the boars 
ww toa very large size and are very destructive to the 
following measurements haye been obtained by a well-known 
sportsman: height at the shoulder, thirty-six inches; length from 
tip of nose to ond of tail, six feet two inches; length of tail, one - 
foot. There is another variety occupying the same jungles, which 
is only three-quarters the sizeof the large kind. - ‘There is no other 
specific difference between thom. The shildris of the Kiingra 
country declare that the smaller variety of wild boar is more sayage 
and dangerous, when wounded, than the larger kind. - 


Todentia, It is impossible in the space available to deal with such a large 
order as the Rodentia. ‘There are afew members of this order, how- 
ever, which must not be omitted There are two varieties of the 
hare in India, Lopus Ruficondatus, and Lepus Nigricollis; the « 
Jntter is never found so far north as Kimgra. The porenpine 
(hystrix leucura) is found up to an elevation of six or seven thousand 
fect. The large flying squirrel (Pteromys magnificns), abounds in 
tho pino forests of Kulu, though not often seen, as it is strictly 
nocturnal in its habits. Lastly in the Himalaya must be mentioned 
the mouse hare, a small and rat-like creature, destitute of even a 
rudimentary tail, very pretty and possessed of a very soft fur. It 
is mot with at an elevation of about clevon thousand ‘feet in upper 
Kula, and continues all through Lihul and the high Himalayas. 


‘A list of the antelopes and of the Himalayan animals of tho 
sheep and goat tribe, and of the game birds found in the District 
is given below. 


‘All the migratory waterfowl that visit the Punjab are found in 
the Kingra District. At least thres kinds of wild goose, tho Pink- 

footed Goose, the Grey Lag, and the Barheaded Goose, are met with, 
Principally along the course of the river Beis. Teal and wild duck 

of many sorts are plentiful on the same river and the jhils near it. 











‘Swans occasionally visit the District, and that bird, rare to 
India, the Hooper Swan (Cygnus Musicns), has been seen on the river 
Bess, where one was shot some few years ago. This is believed 
to be the only Hooper Swan that has been obtained in India either 
by naturalists or sportsmen. More than seventy years ago one 
specimen was secured in Nepal by Hodgson, the Naturalist, 

‘The Eagles, Hawks and Buzzards are well represented i 
Kéngra country, so are the Vultures, from the cae 
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‘Kawora Disraicr.] 


CHAP.TVA. Several modes of catching game are practised by the natives, 
Piysieal’ nots and noses being freely usod as well as tho loss clostractive 
Atpets and hawk. | Wholesale driving is also resorted to. in. wintor “whon 

snow is on tho ground, game of all kinds, especially pheasants, bing 


Gatmege’s > dtiven beckiraics andl forwards, up and down, in 


Fisheries. . [Parr A. 


10 Soft snow until 


from sheer exhaustion they fall a prey toa stick or stone. Nets 
are also used for driving. " Nooses are placed usually in gaps left in 
long low hedges, erected for the purpose. A phensant will always 
pass through such a gap rather than surmount the hedge. By 
theso and other devices, tho number of the more valnablo spectos of 
gamo birds has been sensibly diminishod, 


Viseries, ‘The following list of the fishos found in tho District is, it is 
believed, ‘an exhaustive one. It is compiled chiefly from Dr. Day's 
Distriet, contained, 


notes of his journey through the 


in his report on 


tho fishories of tho Punjab, and the scientific nomenclature is lorived 
from tho sumo source. ‘Tho list was chocked on tho spot, ns far a8 


ible, by Mr. Dunsford, 


formerly District. Superintendent of 


‘lice, and the local names in somo instances haye been vorreoted :— 

















Engi 
Order. | Family. | conte Names, [toca mmon| ootttt’han| — pneanes 
now), 
; Phytortomt | Sisride ..,| Macrones sory. ow | Sonate 
tenga sw [ingen | Do, 
Proadeutropiaa | Kardl —,, su] Upto, Baro, 
eadontrop Bachwe | Upto 4D, Her 
th’ Bets, blow 
Dera 
Cattchroos Byer-| Palle 4], ably 
ae ‘aie 
dizeimmetlw | (Se 
tty 
Ambyceps mangola| Buodst y.] 4. | py, 

+ | Scombroso: | Bol eile... | 8 | ow ationod by Dr. 
tt = |tggm [min ate tet 
toutes te eri Nomachilus botiow | Sondsts, | conch | 2! 

» Montanss|Santdt 
(sant | Do, Be, 
Goria o} Oboldht om! Da 4] Do, 
Discognathus tanta} Kurta | 4, | py, 

Oreinaa atauatus...Gatgul, Silo], Atlan bo feat 

Labeo bicolor Gia, Aine 

wo] tetest mle 
Ciethina Gobama anion 
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Eoglish 
Family, | Seivatifo Names, | Local names name(wiien | Rewanice, 
Toya). 
“tess oad, 
Chania algo found. in 
fostomi_ | Oyprinide Chateat, 3 aster tomo of the 
Rbukhipara Inrge. ‘Stream 
ih dow eto 
Kerk | su | Altalon ene foot 
in lougth. 
Phadra as i 
Obit | we | Dow 
nian Pan: Very ma 
da, ‘en incon 
Rashora daniconion | Rarkalt 4, ‘Small 
Aypidoparia morne ziRS Do, 
Baritiescocen [Pak wae, Do, 
Kanna, 
 Piscatorion Chari tahar| ==. | Do, 
Pr ve | Chart « Do, 
yy bendelisin | Pukwark ., ™ |Not mentioned by 
Dr, Day, but re- 
cxntly ott 
fa,” Saal 
Danfo dovario | Milos, Marret | Sma, 
+ | Opdiconph | Ophiocephatus pane) Duct | Murrot .. Attalne 10 Ba, 
ide | "tauan st"? youn in ao 
Teas, 
Ditto gachua| Daols, Saoti| —,, Small, 
Kbynohob- | Mustacombioe arma God | Bel Attain 2) of 
dalla, | na iba in weight, 




















‘The supply of fish in all the rivers and streams in the District 
is still fairly abundant, though that of the larger species has por= 
»ptibly diminished of late years, owing to (1) continuous netting 
‘ith no close time, (2) poisoning, (8) fixed engines of destruction. 
@ smaller spocies arv evidently excoodingly prolific in those streams 
which are too small to admit of ‘tho anent predatory sorts, 
inco in such streams they are vory plentiful, in spite of the facilities, 
Which advantage is freely taken almost from their sources to 
their junction with the Beds, for incessant netting at all times and 
seasons. ‘The following details regarding the various methods of 
taking fish may be of interest :— 
1. Netting.—The nets used may be classed under four different 
i, wiz, casting nots, drag-nets, fixed nets and hand-nets, 
lasting-nets are of three sorts as follows 


(a) Jallu, dobiju, saora.—These are different local names for a 
shes of } to 2 of an inch, The diameter of the net 

















casting is 3 to 34 fect. In using it the fisherman 
See cate the pakecite tin a 


OHAP.1, A. 


Aspects. 
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away from him, Only small fish aro taken by this method, and the 
fry of the langer species are seldom taken. 

(2) él—This net is usod in exactly the samo way as the 
dobdju, but is slightly larger, each sido of the mesh being about one 
inch long, and tho diameter after casting, about 6 feot. 

(0) Palta,—Meshes 1} to 1} inch, used similarly to the above, 
but larger. ‘The uso of this not is confined to the Nigal and Binoa 
streams, in tho Pélampur Tabsil, 


The drag-net is exceedingly destructive in its results, among 
tho larger species of fish. It is fortunately not used with anything 
Tike the same frequency as casting nets, and its use is also limited to 
tho dry seasons when the water in the more important affluents of 
tho Bis is running low and fine, It is often employed on the Beis 
itself below Sithina in shallow pools, and whore the riyer breaks up 
into separate channels, A stake net is fixed across the shallow at 
tho tail of the pool, and o drag-net brought gradually down the 

1 from above by line of men, swimming, diving, working 
saynais, and doing all they can to drive the fish before them, his 
form of fishing is known to tho local mallaks a3 kury, and is Yery 
destructive though not to tho same extent as in the smaller streams. 
The method of drawing the upper net down stream is simple, yet 
ingenious. If the upper or floating edge of the net were drawn tho 
lower edge would be liable to catch on the wneven surface of the bed 
of the pool, or to contract and thereby allow of the escape of fish at 
tho sides, The bottom of the net is therefore gradually advanced 
by divers who move the weights forward ina straight line, ‘Tho 
sides of the moshos of this not are 8 inches long, and. the small by 
as well as fish up to 2 or 3 Ibs. in weight can escape, but every fish 
in the pool of any size is inevitably captured. Tho local namo of this 
description of net is pigha or malidnjal. 


‘Tho fixed net (local namo nilotu or narhivdla) is smallor than 
the drag-net, each sido of the mesh being 2 inches long. This not is 
fixed across pools in cortain places which tho fisherman knows by 
experionco to he tho favourite resort of fish. The neb is placed at 
night, the bottom resting on tho bed of the pool and tho upper edge 
on tho surface, and is removed in the morning. Fish leaving their 
strongholds, or returning to thom, during the night, are froquently 
caught by the head, 'This method is employed in places where the 
fish run up to 7 or 8 Ibs. 

Hand-nets.—Thoro are two species of hand-nets differing only 
in size, one of which is the kochbi, the other the sagan, the latter 
being slightly the larger. The kochbi is » bag-net, circular in form, 
about 8 fect in diameter and the same in depth, with a bamboo 
handle shout 3 fect long. ‘The saggan has a deopar pooket, a 
greater diameter, ond slightly longer handle, and is eitho! eiroular 
or triangular in form. ‘These nets are generally used dutvag a 
sudden flood when they are pushed into holes and comers to teke 
small fish which the force of the stream has driven to take shelter 
in eddies and backwaters close to the bank. 
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jines of destruction.—Fixed engines are of two sorts, CHAP.Y, A, 
chip. Tho urli is a conical shaped contrivanite of Physical 
cket-work. It yaries in depth from 4 to 6 foot tho Aspects 
being at the broader ond. Adam f iS made ACTOS pFichgreg 
, with one aperture into which is fitted the 
mth of the wrli on the downstream side. The narrow 
ig sunk in the stream. All fish drop ping down the 
am must necessarily be carried into the urli. The force of the 
n pouring into it prevents them from escaping. This is used. 
y taking fish of 3 lbs. and under. It destroys quantities of small 
. The chip is un open work platform made of bamboo or wood, 
used under a fall at the ond of a channel either natural or 
|. Tho chip is placed slightly below the fall immediately 
ndernoath it and on downward slope towards it, ‘The perpondi- 
lar interval between the fall and the chip is closed in with 
mboo work. ‘The whole of the fish dropping down tho channel 
ust pass on to tho chip. The water and tho small fish oscapo 
rough the apertres into tho stream below: Tho largo fish aro 
ined. Tho slope of the platform prevents them from” getting 
n the Sige ‘ond, and the interval between tho lower end and the 
i, os well as the force of the water coming over tho full, pre- 
nts them from jumping back into tho channel and escaping 
patream, ‘This mothod is genorally wsed when the streams have 
m swollen by howvy rain. Largo fish then ma far up the 
‘Aluonta of tho Bota to apawn, On dropping back after spawning, 
when alarmed by tho falling of tho stroam after a flood, they 
requontly find themselves in tho channel onding in the chip. Lango 
pawning or spent fish aro froquontly thus takon. 

















Poisoning.—During tho dry soaacn, i.e., from tho cessation of 
ithe ruins in one year until their commencement in the following 
year, a system of poisoning is practivod in pools und above dams, 
which is most wholesile in its destructive effects. ‘Tho following 
mts are used:—(1) Lime ; (2) tho juice of the thohar, also 
chhini. Tho thoharis the Huphorbia Kogleana of science, (See 
Stewarts’ * Panjab Plants,” pago 194, and Dr. Watt's “Heonomic 
Products of India,” 209); (8). tivmal seeds, p 
Xanthorylum alutum. (Seo Stewarts’ “Punjab Plants,” page 39) ; 
Aras seeds, pounded, Casearia tomentosa. (Seo Stewarts’ 
“Panjab Plants,” 44), ‘These four ingredients are mixed 
(the mixture being tailed mohay), thrown into pools and there stirred 
up and made to mix with the water by mon swimming in the pool 
on inflated hides, and stirring the water with paddles, bamb2os, 
&o, Tho water becomes clouded and of a milky appearance and 
the effects of the poison are felt as far as the discoloration reaches. 
About an hour (or less) after the poison is thrown in, the fish come 
the surface stupified or dead, and are removed in quantities. 
fo bad effects are produced by eating them. The whole of the 
} in a pool, large and small, aro thus destroyed. ‘The poison has 










9) Rights to erect thee chips were recorded at Settlements 
% 
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OBAP.S,A. a comparatively trifling effect on the wator below the pool, as every 
we pool fuvariably aa rapid which carries off the discolored water 7 
Aspects. before it has time to effect much harm in its more diluted state. 
Another method of destruction, not coming under any of the above 
Taber heads, is also practised, viz, the turning off of water from channels 
feeding the water-mills found at short intervals along every major 
affluent of the Beis and many of the minor ‘ones, and at longer 
intervals on the Bois also, Whon the water is run’ off, quantities 
of small fish aro taken from thedry channel. Dynamitinghasfound 
its way to Kulu but a fortunate accident, in which a man killed 
Tatas, muy check the popularity of the practice. Hook-fishing is 
occasionally practised, but in the absence of any but the coarsest - 
apparatus, is not very successful. Of the above mentioned methods 
the drag-net, the wrli, the chip and poisoning, are by far the most 
destructive, and the first and last named have undoubtedly caused 
4 perceptible diminution in a constant and choap food supply for 
the people. The very large majority of the population of the 
District is fish-eating, and it is regrettable that no legalised system 
of wholesome restriction exists, whereby the fish sopnly mighthe 
inereased and a source of Government Tevenue created, without 
hardship or loss to the professional fisherman or the consumer, 
Under the authority of special legislation a simple system of 
Togulating fisheries could -be imposed profitable to the Govern 
ment and to the people alike. At present the diminution in the 
Ssh supply is chiefly observable in the affinents of the Bods, but 
asthose are freely used by spawning fish ascending them at certain. 
times it is only a question of time for it to become perceptible in the 
larger river also, 
Nole-—ince tesa notex were writen, « Fisheries Act i i 
tu Bona oy ehach tht Ee non, Fahri bony pens 
Tole under this Act Loweres,proiiting tho ue of fired eaetit ed teens 
tad regulating the ses of meshes of neta Sannot be nppliel to he Bieter es 
the waters in which such engines and nets are used ‘are private waters, & 
Breviling times of fish.—Tho consensus of opixion among native 
fishermen as regards breeding times is, that tho general spawning 
Season is during the months immediately preceding the rains, This - 
ame degree supported by the fuct that in deop pools in the 
Sa inet far sized fish havo boen taken Heavy in shewn, trons 
April to the end of June. The theory is, however, inconsistent with if 
the ‘first, principles of self-protectivs instinct common tenip animal 
life. It is a well-known and established fact, in Tndia as well aging > 
Europe, that spawning fish always sock quiet corners and shallow 
Waters for depositing their Spawn and for the protection thereof, 
from the predatory inclinations of their own s ies. ‘These desirable 
laces oad can only find in the affluents of the main river, but for 
inger to ascend these affiuents when tho water is low and 
bright would be courting self-destruction as well a8 against their 
faz instinets. It is perhaps more probable that fish which grow to 
fair sive in tho pools of the smaller ‘rivers, or hich have ascended 
wien sa ewe fall sna ve daleyed in ing until 
: ain, for a season ¢t least, in the 15 of 
Mose rivers, epywn alte earir than toso in big nae eee 
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‘the latter ascend for spawning purposes when the floods, attendant CHAP. 1, A 
on tho rainy season, render the shallows and rapids passable for puysiead 
creatures of their size. Aspects. 


Cuntare axp Raryratt, 


‘The mean temperature of the town of Kiéingra was quoted 
hy Mr, Lyall from Messrs, Schlagintweit’s tables as shown in the 
margin, 

The mean tem- 
perature of inhabited 
partsof tho slopes ofthe 

yhaola Dhiér, or Chamba 
range, is probably some 
eight degroes lower than 





‘MEAN TEMPERATURE OP THE 701 


Srenxo, | Sonex | avresx, 











Yuan, 




















meee a|auie~ [oteeee | this, and that of the 
Petraary. | Mag. | August. [November southern portion of 
ete Kingra Proper is much 
a2] two) 0] orz| ora higher. 
— ‘The rainfall varies _naintat, 


remarkably in different parts of the District. The average annual tem 
fall exceeds 70 inches ; along the side of the Dhaola Dhir it amounts 
to over 100; while ten miles off it falls to about 70, and in the 
southern parts'to about 50. Bara Bangéhal, which is on the north 
fide of the Dhsola Dhir, base climate of its own: ‘Tho clouds 
exhaust themselves on the south side of the great range ; and two or 
three weeks of mist and drizzle is all that is felt there of the monsoon. 


The endemic diseases of the District are fevers (malarial)and pay, 
tre. Fevers are mainly attrilmtable to the very extensive rico bealts. 

cultivation, hy which the whole valley is converted inito a vast swamp. 
While this state of things remains, no improvement in the general 
Fhealth of the population is possible. This condition is purely 
‘rtificial, as the natural drainage of the valley is perfect; but to 
‘in the rice-fields would be to put a stop to the cultivation of that 
in ; it is not therefore likely to be carried out. ‘The fever months 
April, September, October and November. During the rainy 
ison, while te temperature is equable, there is but little sickness ; 
Dbut when the nights begin to be chilly, and the effect of the dampness 
iis intensified by cold winds from the hills, the whole population is 
kdown at once. 1896 was an exceptionally bad year for fever, 
there being over 22,000 deaths from this cause. Goitre prevails 
sxtensively throughout the whole of the District, but more especially 
it the base of the higher hills on the north ; it is equally prevalent, 
among males and females, especially among the Ghiraths and other 
Ow castes. Syphilis isnnusually prevalent in the District, more 
pecially in Kulu and in the Municipal towns and their neighbourhood, 
the principal cause doubtless being the practice of polyandry amounting 
10st tO promiscuity which is very common among the people; 
‘very dirty habits of living also tend to aggravate the tisone, 
eLrosy provi Soh ey Soeur ilo extent, the numbers according 
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CHAP. 1. B. to the census of 1881 being 828, and those of the census of 1901, 
History. 782. Cholera is an occasional visitant. ‘There were over 5,000 
Penie lesths from cholera in 1802. Scurvy isno longer prevalent, 

healt 


‘Tho Deputy Commissioner wrote as follows in 1881 in his 
Census Report for the District :~ 


“The tribes, such as Gaddis and Rath 
of the Distriet sre much more long-lived than 
tho valleys, Gortainly the farmer are more tv 
grey-beurds, 1 












nhabiting the billy portion 
Giiraths, Kelis, &., of 
ust, ond contain more 
8 doubtless due to the bracing climate and 











exereise onjoyed by the furmer. ‘The valleys are very pestil 
the -hot weather; and the miasmarising from extensive. rice cultivation 
cannot but be more or less fatal in its effects.” 


Eye disoases aro not common in this District as compared with 
the plains, 


‘Section B.—History. 


Eely The antiquities of the Kéngra District are disenssod 

Biter’ [General Cunningham in his Ancient Geography of India, pp. 14% 
and in his Archaeological Survey Reports, V. 145 to 152, 155 to 184, 
XIV, 195 to 139. ‘The following pages refer to Kéngra Proper. 
‘he history of Kula, Léhnl, and > 
TH and IV. 

Ratoch 


Until the carly years of the present century the greater 
Aan part of Kingra Proper was parcelled ont among Réjpiit eee 
belonging toa family known by the gonori¢ name of Katoch, which 
fryce Ick an mbrokon chain of descent 0 the pared oF the rat 
‘War, fifteen centuries before the Christian era... ke original capital 
of tho Katoch dynasty was at.Jullondur jn the plains: and the little 
that is known of its origin and early history: has been stated in the 
Gazetteer of the Jullundar District. The Inter-history of tho family 
belongs peculiarly to this District, though it is not knawa at what 
timo the restriction of tho kingdom. of Jullundur to the hills took 
place. Itisa popular saying that botween the Sutlej and the Ghent 
there are twenty-two principalities, eleven on either side of the Ravi, 
‘Mr. Barnes gives the eleven cis-RAvi principalities as follows! 














Chamba. Jaswin. Baneghal. 
Nirpur. Snket. Datirpnr. 
Siba, Mandi. Kiingra, 
Goler. Kola. 


‘This cluster of States is termed the Jullundur Circle, in 
distinction from the elovon States beyond the Révi, which’ are 
designated Dogra. Of these States those of Nurpur, Siha, Golor, 
Bangihal and Kimgea fall. goowraphically within the present hoond 
aries of Kiingra Proper. ‘The States of Kingra, Jaswiin, Hur) 
Siba and Datirpur were aib-drvisions of the Rathah, ‘Riigian, sed 


uz the States attuclied to 


ita Banga) and 
nite Banga, nd inserts 





GH General Canningham (Ane. Geox, p. 183) ean 
the “Baatern or Julloudue Division of the Alpine P 
the names of Kotls and Kutlehs, in otler respecte 














will be found in Parts TI, * 
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wore mule by sions of tho Katoch family ; thns, though the 
territories of Datirpur and Jaswin belong geographically to the 
District of Hoshiirpur, thoir history is too intimately connected with 
that of the Kangra families to bo conveniontly separated. Amongst the 
northern assemblage of kings Kiingra, the first, the cldest.and the most 
extensive is the acknowledged head, as Jammm is considered para 
mount sinong the dominions across the river. According to the local 
Togend, the Katoch family, as the house of Kéingra is designated, is 
not The first Réja sprang to life in fall 
Propo merva from the brain of Jove, created from the 
perspiration off the brow of the goddess enshrined at Kingra. His 
name was “Bhim Chand,” the progenitor of a line of 500 kings, 
whose names vro recorded in elaborate lists. The ancient name 
ofhis kingdom yas “Trigart,” being an evident attempt to identify 
the dynasty with the princes of “Trigarta,” mentioned in the Mahii- 
Uhirat,y 


t Boastfal and illusory as the local accounts are, there is no reason 
to question the extreme antiquity of the Katoch monarchy. The 
“ynountain kings" on the north of the Punjab are referred to 
by the Greek historians of Alexander's expodition more than 300 
years before the Christiay ora: ond Ferishta, in his introductory 
chapter, narrating the exploits of a former king of Kanauj who 
overran the hills from Kumion to Kashmir, subduing 500 petty 
chiofs, distinctly alludes to the Réja of Nagarkot or Kot Kangra, 
The time when this conqueror flourished is within the limits of 
authenticated history, and sbout the 20th Sambat of Vikramajit, 
or 1900 years ago.” The ancient origin of the family is still further 
corroborated by the number of its branches and the extent of 
country over which it has spread. Throughout the lower hills, from 
tho Sutlej to the Révi, there is scarcely a clan of any mark that does 
not tice its pedigree to the Katoch stock. Four independent prin- 
cipalities—Jaswin, Haripar, Siba and Datérpur,—haye been founded 
by members from the parent house. The fraternity of Ladk 
Rijpats, with their seven rdos, or chiefs, who occupy the Jaswin 
Valley Between Una and Rupar, claim to be descended from the 
same source. ‘The powerful colony of Indauria Rijpits at the other 
extremity of the District boast that their ancestor was an emigrant 
Katoch. But who was the original founder; whence he came ; how 
many centuries ago; by what means his dominion was acquired 
and  consolidated—are questions which can never be solved, since 
their solution is lost in the obscurity of time. The infaney of the 
State and its gradual development are matters beyondeven the reach 
of conjecture, and the earliest traditions extant refer to the Katoch 
monarchy asa power which had already attained the vigour of 
maturity. 


"Tt appoars that in the seventh century, and probably thence- 
forward Woya te the Sint Mukanmadar uvasion, the Katooh 
(0 Tanidao, te afeatotthe Hija of KureGon, tuk bis danger is marriage and thee 


xg 
ravaged the Neyarkoe country aati! he camo to Saukot Pindi when. he dexiated 00 account 
of the mauetity of «temple of Durgs, nese Nagarkot. = 


homan 01 
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CHAP.T,B. kingdom comprised not only all the low hills between tho Ravi and the 


History. 
Kstooh 
Aynastion, 


rin 


S04 A.D, 


Sutlej, but also the plain country of the Jullundur Dotb, and some 
Lill and plain country beyond tho Sutlej to the west and south of 
Simla, ‘The hilly portion of this great kingdom was, without donbt, 
portioned: out among subordinate chiefs or <princes, of whom some 
of the strongest became independent when the Katoch kings lost 
their prestige, and were driven into the hills by the Muhame 
madans, Probably the eleven principalities of the Jullundur Ciralo 
first took definite form about this time. At any rate it appoars from 
Thsang’s account, that they had no independent oxistence in 
eventh century. At that timo from the Rayi to Simla, the low 
ills were part of the kingdom of Jilandhars. In the high Hima- 
layas to the north Chamba sooms to have beon in existence but to some 
extent dopondont on Kashmir. Perhaps Chamba then comprised, 
besides its presont territory, the whole gouthorn slope of tho Dhaola 
Dhir as far eostias Bangihil. ‘There are many traditions which show. 
that itsdominion at one time extended thns fir, In the high Himie 
Tayas to the north-oast Hyon ‘Whsang montions a large kingdom 
called Kiulito. ‘This probably comprised, in addition to the country 
now called Kulu, Bingihal, Sarij, Bashahr, and the mountainons 
parts at least of Mandi and Suket. In fact it is probable that 
Xt consisted of tho country of high mountains inhabited then, 2s now, 
by the Kanets or Kolis; and that the kings were of the Suket 
family, or, if not, then of some family raion tas disappeared. 


According to the Baijnéth prashastis Lakshmanachandra was 
ruling as Réjannka of Kimagnima (now Boijnith) under Jayachandee 
of Jlandhara or ‘Trigarta in Sambat 726, oF year 80 of the Lokekla, 
and his mother was « danghter of Hridayachandra of Trigarta, ‘Thus 
Asearly a8 the 9th contury A. D, Kangra was ruled by a dy being 
the title of Chandrs which it continued to bear till the L9th eon tury. 


The Réjas of Trigarta or Kot Kingra are thus gi by Caun- 
ningham (Arck, Survey Reports, Vy, p. 152) s—. Ye BY Cum 


A.D, 

1570... Jaya (Jat Chand). 

1585. Welds dad Chand), 

1610 Filgke, (ilok Chand 

vw Hatt (Ohend) 
Chandrabhén, 

» Vijgya Rama, 


















Karma, 
1485 2. Sansira, 
1450. Devitngga, 
15... Narendra, 
Suvira, 
Praydga, 











Dhewn (Dharm Chand). is 
_ rT vari Chand),) 829 
Ménikya. | 


Ranavira, 





(su sept te log Tonenntn piano 
ee Karmachardr in the year’ ofthe Lakai? rs soecocdal hi 
om Tesi te tetas i te AOA, 3. —Rpieaie tame 


4 
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give, with any dogreo of accuracy, the date CHAP.T:8, 
mof the Katoch kingdom took place. AIl aivery, 

that can be said with cortainty is, that the breaking up of the once 

powerful kingdom of TWdaniars must have been later than the ~ 

Seventh century of our era, at which ‘epoch we know, from. the 

secount given by the Chinese pilgrim Hwen Thsang, that it was yot 
undivided." ‘Tho first branch thrown off would appear to have 

boon Jasin, “* Many conturies ayo,” writes Mr. Burnes, 30 long 

‘go that all consanguinity his cexsed, and intermarriages tako place 

evon among a people to whom marriage with blood relations is a 

heinous crime, member of the Katoch family severed himself from 

Kangra und sot up an indepondent Stato in Juswin.” —Aftor Jaswin, 

the next separation was that of Golor or Haripur. ‘This event Mr. darwin, 

es would appear to place in tho thirteenth century of our Soler. 

era.) The seceding prince was Hari Chand, ancestor in the twenty- 

sixth degree of the Inst Raja of Goler. "The story of the separation 

is charactoristio of the family logonds, andis thus related by Mr, 

Barnes :~: 





“Hari Chand, tho Teja of Kéngra, was hunting in thon 
hood of Harsar, a ge of Goler, still famous fo 
socked with various kinds of game, "Ry somo mishap, he fell fete a. ol 
unobserved by his companions, ‘After nlong but fruitless asorch a 
Persaud to Kéugra, fully impressed with the belicf that tho kins 
ad fallon a victim to some beast of proy. His loss was mourned ce ine 
the was dead. Tho fonoral rites were completed, and his brother Kare 
Meantaitended tho theone amidst the congratulations “of the ‘country, 
Meanwhile Hari Chand was till alive; nnd alter the. lapso of ooat 
days—the legend says twenty. i sggeration)—his presence 
in the well was discovered by som rds who managed to exfricate 
Hie tuts Position wns cmborrassing. His namo had been eflaco¥ tears 
the rails of tho living, and another ruled in his stead. A return to Kinee 
Mould cause obvious confusion, 20. he wisely resolved not tonttompt she 
recovery of his birth-right, rot on the banks of the Ban 
Gnngw opporite the district enpi built the town and fortress 
of Haripur, called nfter hi rward the hovd-quarters of 
onahtrate principality. ‘Thus the elder brother reigued wt. Hatipur over 
Fa hemor territory, and tho youngor brother mat, by an nowdlent, on 
Harirereditary throne of tho Kutoohn, Bub to thie day Golesi tre 
Haripor country it usually called) takes’ provedonce of Kéagra 
tho sonior branch, tho head of tho Houto, end on any teoaion ches 
iquotte ia obuerved, tho first-place ix unanfmously conceded to Golor™ 


‘Tho torvitorios ruled over by Hari Chand correspond with 

ho existing pargana of Havipur, if Datirpur be added and. ‘Tappa 

Gangot excluded. The States of Siba and Datirpur are said to hkbe 

by secession from that of Goler. Sibu became independent 

andor Sibarn or Sfhur Chand, y younger brother of the fourth 

in descont from Hari Chand. His dominions correspond precisely 
An account of tho establishment of sium 

been given in the Gazatteer of Hoshi 
according to Mr, Roo, tho 
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af the District, in the fifteenth’ century.” “Mr. Barnes speaks doubt~ 
fully whether Datdrpur was an off-shoot from Sfba, or was simultane- 
ously established Weith it. Mr. Roe’s date would place the event miucht 
later than tho secession of Siba which took place in the fourth 
noration, certainly not more than 80 years after Hari Chand. ‘The 
late, however, is unimportant. 


Referency must now bo made to tho States of Nerpur, 
Kotlehr, and Bangihal, ‘The original founder of the Nixpur princi 
ality was # Tanwar Réjpit, named Jet Pél, Pathiu, or Pathinin, 
Tiso called Rina Bhet, an immigrant from Delhi, who is said to have 
established himself at Pathinkot:in: the Gurdéspnr District about 
700 years.ago,|") Subsequently the farnily removed to the hills, and 
under Raja Basa, Naxpur, hitherto called Daemari, or Dalrmilay(™ 
became its capital. The new namo of Nixpur was given_in_honor 
of Nir Jabdn; the élebratod queen of the Emperor Jahingiv. 1 
Between" Rétia Blot and the last representative of th family thirty 
generations elapsed. ‘The boundaries of the prineipality, after its 
confiziement to the hills, coincided almost exactly with the presont 








Nirpur Tahsil, with the addition of the: taluhas of Shabpar and - 


Kandi now attached to the District of Gurdispur, and of a small 
tract beyond the Rivi which passed to Jammu by exchange. 
Kotlehr, commonly known as Chauki Kotlehr, was a small prinoi- 
pality established forty gouerations back, ina valloy of the first 
hinge of hills separating Kingra from Hoshisrpur, by a Brahman, 
an emigrant from Sambhal near Monidabad. Since its aquisition of 
temporal power, the family has been considered Rajat Tt was 
the smallest of all the cis-Sutlej hill kingdoms, Wit 





supposed it to have beon originally imeluded in the Stato of Kula. 
claim has been made by 4 local notable that he is deseended from 
the Pal line of Rajas that once ruled in Bangihal, but whether ‘this 
claim is correct or not, the family has ceased for many at 
to haye any importance. i 


Itis probable that tho advent of Muhammadan rale found 
Kiingea indopendent of allegiance to any paramount power; nor was 
it until more than five centuries had elapsed since the firss Muham- 
madan invasion of India, that the Imperial power of Delhi was 
finally established in the hills. Twice, however, if not more often 
in the interval, the country was invaded, As early as A. D, 1009 








Hi Fee tended se so 
Mr. Barnes deriras the family name Pathénia from the town Pathinkot. 





‘Moro probably the name of he vown is dorived from that of the family. Dame 
hc Seton in tae Mdeacarien Pekise ea hate tie 
Gun Mane. Goody pest E 

"The Tammery of the old travellers.” Canningham's Ano. 


Paithan.”” Mau wae dosteoyed by Sbabjshn, Fe 
Ste the S Bjés of Néxpar” by H. Blochnann fa the Ladian Acti 
sae 


mocount max apparently never completed. Ca 
Bog 1873, ps 7 
y ‘tradition derives it from the emperor's own name 





ith regard to 


|. Banghal, Mr, Barnes merely notes that it is “ extinct.” Mr. 
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d forees ditty Bsn 
suddenly appeared at Kingra, fort, and plandered the ,ssme% 


temple of incalculable wealth in gold and silver and jewels, On 
ing to Ghuzni he probably left « garrison in occupation of the 


fort ; but thirty-five years later, in A. D. 1044, itis stated that the 

Hindu princes, under; the guidance of the Réja af Delhi, after asiego 

of four months, regained possession of the fort, and reinstated a fac- 

simile of the idol which Mahmid had carried away, From this time 

does not again find mention in general history until A. D. 

1861,“ in which h Year the Emperor Firoz Tughlak marched against 
e 


it, According to 


Muhammadan historians the Réja wisely’ sub- 


mitted, and was permitted to retain his dominions ; but the ‘tomple 
was again. given over to 9 plunder and deseeration, wiilo tho famous 


idol was despatched to 


eee, and thrown onthe high road to bo 


trodden under foot of the faithful. Twonty-cight years later (in A-D. 
1388) Prince Muhammad’'Tughlak, when a fugitive from Delhi and 
in revolt against his father, found or was given » ready asylum at 
Kangra, where he romained in safety till called to the thtone in 


A.D. 1390. 


Taimur invaded India in 1398 and early in 1399 on bis return, a. p, 1398, 
after defeating Ratn Sen in tho Siwalik hills, marched on Nagarkot, 
In its ner he defeat 


ted the Hindiis with greut slaughter, 


but he does not explicitly say that, he took the stronghold though he 


is careful to relate his capt 


ture of Jammu," 


In 1428 Jasrath, the Khokhar chief, was defeated * near 


the Biyil’ by Malik Si f Mh 
«Bir by Malic Sikanda,a general 





far ‘over’ thie 
impossible to say. It is, however, clear that the dan | 


of Delhi failed to secure any real footing in the hills until | . ~~ 
the rise of the Lodi Afghin dynasty, when in the reign of Bablol 


Malot, on the western 


of the Siwilik, was fortified by Titar 


Khin nant Khel" Wier Sher Shsh ‘that stronghold was en- fe ‘iit 
trusted to Ham‘d Khitn, Kikat who “held such firm possession of the (“” 


Nagarkot, Jwila (Mukhi), 


Dihdawil (Dadwil) and Jammn hills, in ‘A.D. 1880-45, 


fact the whole hill country, that no man dared to breathe in opposi- 


tion to him. He eol 


the revenue by measurement of land from 





CG age ar iaary eae mw ong 
aan sna cases airtvnautaag, Go mae 
i a tee 


Tt tl appeste 
‘9. Hhaod 43) wo Bhiepal ie ot wid to hag fled to Ngarkot er Bh 


(2) Bade Chick in 


ia Odo ayo. 
iia 738 1 1s 
Nagerkotis 738.11, (las7a.D). 
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tho authorities cited (E.H.I. 1, 
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fi n'a however ition! ip ap hese ck, VA 


"Tad Te proce Med tcough Siemar and Sukhot 10. Keguriot. The raya free fationed 


ie 
ibe soning of Grdiyar (olen) 


pursuit, tut met with opposition and retires 


aula ta 
‘Bisbal pence te Laan lle it heed als aoa 


fi 2 tt pp e867 aod 
1 thee aoaae 1 


‘5B, 
1400-617, Khana Rha i wid to hae ee ean 


to 
YUM Napartoe, eo eabdus a hil country, and aucSetd ia coonusciog ft" le aacbad the 
‘etupleof Dori achar, BT. 1. 1V, pageott, VV, a16, 
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CHAPTB. ‘The hills were in fact a great sphere of Atgbin inbuease, and 

History. after his defeat by Humayiin’s generals Suliin Sikandar Surfed to _* 
Pa . the Siwélik. Abu’l Ms’ili, the general seit after hin, $0 mi x 
anperiod. mstters that Sikandar had time to recruit his forces and this 
4-D.1866, necessitated the despatch of force under the nominal. co: 

Akbar and the real leadership of Bainém Khin 1) i 

only went, however, as far as Dathhari and Bairiin Khin defeated 

the Afglins near the Siwéliks, but Sikandar, driven to seek w refuge 

in the hills, was vainly pursued by the imperial troops for six « 

months. Raja Rim Chand of Nagarkot, the most renowned of all 

the hill Rajds, came in and made his snbmission.”” a 


It appears, however, that Rija Jai Chand subsequently lost 
Akbar’s Ero for in 1578 the ihpiae ordered his peg 
upon the Rija’s son, Badi (Vriddhi) Chand, though » minor, assumed 
his father’s place and, deeming him as dead, broke out in revolt. 
Akbar now gave the Brahman poot * Knb Rai * the title of Raja Birbal, 
and bestowed ou him the country of Nagarkot, and orders were then 
sent to Husain Kult Khin ‘Tarkomén, the Améreulumani of the 


Panjab, to take the stronghold from Badi Chand and plage Birbal | 
in possession, 


On Birbal's strival Kuli Khin sot out from Lahore and reaching 
Dambari received ernissaries from Choto, a relative of Jai Chand, He 
then marched to Kotla which had been held by the Rija of Kahlir 
but which Dharm Chand aud Jai Chand had wrested from him. 
After some resistance the Rijpits. evacuated the place whieh Kuli 
Khin made over to the Réja of Kaliir, leaving, however, a yarrison 
of his own in it. Advancing thence on Nagarkot, Kult Klan book 
Bhawan, with innch slaughter of the Réjpits and Brahmans, and 
then invested Nagarkot. Big gans were brought up, and w single 
shot is said to have killed 80 people among whom was Bhiij- Deo, son 
of Réja Takht Mal, but, intelligence of the irruption intothe Punj 
of Muhammad HHusai now reached Kuli Klin and as > 

‘ieged were, it is said, anxions for peace, they were allowed 
terms, agreing to pay a large tribute with varions presents for 
the emperor, A mosfne was also founded in frontof Jai Chand's 


palace and the khutha read in Akbat’s name. Kuli Khin-then 
marched away.) ——~ ar 7 rt 


‘Armaments were several times sentunder different amira of > 


distinction to effect the subjugation of Jammu, Ramgarh and other 
places; but this difficult piel hind never been 8 


accomplished." Accordingly in 1003. A. H. Akbar sont his a 

4,D. 1606. ]-Mulk, Shaikh Farid, to subdue the hills. Jammu was firat r . 
Stiraj Singh, don of Basi, the Raja of Mau, came in and tendered 
his allegiance, snd after subduing the country west of the Révi 
Shaikh Farid crossed that river snd entered the Pathin pargani 
‘Thence he matched to Mau where he was entertained by Stiraj Singb, 
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‘thence to Kahlir, ‘The Réini of Nagarkot, whose son was st the 
is] court, sents cakil to poy her respects, 80 that we may 
clude that tho Kingra Raja was then in allitnos with Alban 
the country between Jammu and Nagarkot, which had been in 
ebellion, was reduced as it had never been before. ‘The Jaswals 

o submitted to the Bakhshi. Indeed it hns been said that in 
AKbar's reign the fort of Kingra was pormanently occupied by 

\perial the fruitful valley was reserved as an Tmperial 
esne, and similar confiseatious, proportioned to their moans, 
ere made in the territories of the other hill chiefs. These 
reangements aro said to have been completed by ‘Todar Mal, Akbar's 
élobrated Chancellor, and there is a current saying in the hills that, 
hen asked by Akbar as to the result of his negotiations, the 
hitister replied that “ he had cut off the meat and left the bones,” 
Expressing, by a happy metaphor, that he had tuken the rich landa 
i Sotingalabea! only the bare hills. 
















Kishen Chand of the royal 
mily of Nagarkot wes honoured with the of Réjain 1614.5 
His name, however, does not appear in the list of the 
ida, and there was spparently nother claimant. to the throne, 
in this very year a Mughal force undor Shaikh Farfd now the 
Martazd Klin,’ Governor of the Panjab, was seut to lay siege to 
he fort of Kangra, Stiraj Mal of Narpur accompanied this forve 
nd he quarrelied with Murtazé Khin though he did not openly 
bel. The siege, however, fell into ‘the knot o ‘ance’ owing 
Martazé Khin's death. Another expedition ander Chaupar Mal, 
ldo 4 son of Rijn Bist, only ended in his robollion,™ 


Three years Inter the prince Shih Jahin sont » second army 
Stiraj Mal and Tag, one of his own generals, to reinvest. the 
Siraj Mal, however, procured Taq!'s recall ind Vikramajit 

Sent to replace him, but before his arrival Siraj Mal bad 

fae du-Aaie Kn had to be 
‘Against him. Jagat Singh, Siraj Mal's brother snd natural 
}, Was also recalled from Bengal, sent to join Vikramajit and 
mised the grant of his brother's territory if he remained loyal 

the Emperor. Vikramajit dealt first wit Stiraj Mal who took 
nge in Man and when that fortress fell threw himself into 

» which Raja Basi had built and strongly fortified. 
isto ld that stronghold also he fled to Isrdl, « fort within 

Chamba border, to which the Rai Réyin at ouée laid sioge, and 

fully sought refuge in Chamba. ‘The Rai Réyin then returned 

» took ‘Hira, Thirf, Nesa, Nagrots, Sir and Jawill 
ich he fortified, invested Kotla, in which ‘pltce Madhu Singh 

1 ys’ siege. Média 

joined tis brother, but the Chamba Réja under threats of 

etion surrendered him together with Siraj Mal’s treasure 
nd the Rai Raydn was thos at liberty to lay siege to Kéngra, 
hat fort, however, did not fall without’ siege of fourteen or fourteen 
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‘nd a half months, snd after the garrison had lived for: fomr 
months on husks boiled with salt. It. was surrendered by Hari 
Chand, then aged 12, the son of Trilok Chand, according tothe: 
Bidshih-nima. Abdu'-l-Azin Naqshband then beesme faujddr of 
the territory dependent on Kéngra and Alif Khin Qiztm Khéinf 
was placed in charge of the fort. Jahingir then visited Kangra. 
He desoribes the fort as haying 23 bastions and 7 gates. A. gate of 
the town of Kiingra is still called, in memory of this visit, the 
Jahingiri Darwazn. So fascinated was the Emperor with the 
beauty of the valley, that, ashe himself relates in the ‘Tuzlsi- 
Jahingiri, he intended at’ one time to build in it  summor 
residence, A commencement was indeed mace, and the site of 
the proposed palace is still pointed ont in the kinds of the village 
of Gurkari. Probably the superior attractions of Kashmir, whiich 
the Emperor immediately afterwards visited, lel to the abandon 
ment of his design. 


Jagat Singh must now have become Réja of Narpar acconling 
to the imperial promise, for when in 1619 Shih Jahiin revolted against 
his father hesent Jagat Singh to raise the Kiingra hills against the 
Einpéron.’ ‘The later appointed Sdiq Khun, Governde ot te Panjab, 
with instructions to chastise Jagat Singh's revolt, and also bestowed 
the title of Réja on Madhu Singh, a youngor brother of Jagat Singh, 
with orders to joi Sidiq Klin. " Juget Singh fortified Man, but he 

18 soon compelled to submit. ‘Three years later, however, hie was 
introuble again, but the affir must have heen amticably settled. 
Under Shalt Jahiin he rendered distinguished servies to the empire, 
but in 1640 his. son Réjriip rebelled and Jagat Singh was drawn into 








the revolt, but after the fall of Man and Nirpur be again submitted, ” 


and after holding high commands on the north-west frontier died 
in 1646, as will be told in detail later on. : 


During this reign the Mughal power attained the highest 
pitch of unas and the vigour and method manifest in every 
branch of the government were felt and acknowledged even in 
this extremity of the empire. The hill Réjds had by this time 
quictly settled down into the position of tributaries, and the 
edicts of the Emperor were received and exeented with ready 
obedience. There are patents (sanads) still extant, issued between 
the reigns of Akbar and Auangzeb, appointing individuals to various 
judicial and rovenue offices, such as that of kai, kefniingo,oF chandhirt. 
Tn some instances the present representatives of the family conti 

to enjoy the privileges and powers conferred by the Emperors mpo 
their anowstors, and even whore the dutios have booome obsclsto, 
the honorary appellation is retained. 

‘During the period of Muhammadan ascendancy the hill princes 
appear on the whole to have beon borlly. tented. ‘They still 
enjoyed s considerable share of power and ruled numolested over the 
extensive tracts which yet romained to them. They built forts 
mado war upon each ‘other, and wielded the functions of petty 


(2) Porn fall accont sf the Réjes of Man, nen App. 1. to this volumes 
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sovereigns. On the demise-of a chief, iris successor paid the foes) of 
investiture, and received a confirmation of his title, al areah honora 
Aires from Agra or Delhi. ‘Tho simple loyalty of the bill Raj 
Appears to have won the fayour and confidence of their conquerors, 
forwe frequently find them deputed on hazardous expeditions, and 
appointed to places of high trust in the service of the empire, ‘Thus 
in the time of Shah Jahn (A.D. 1646) Jagat Chand, Raja of Nérpnr, 
at the head of 14,000 Réjpats raised in his own country, conducted 
‘most difficult but successful enterprise against the Uzbeks of Balch 
and Badakshiin. Elphinstone particularly records the noble example 
of the: Raja, who shared tho labours and privations of the meanest 
soldier, and bore up as firmly against the tempests of that frozen 
Yegion-as against the fierce and repeated attacks of the enemy. His 
health, however, was fatally impaired, and he scarcely lived to reach 
‘his native hills. Again im the early part of the reign of Aurangzeb 
(A. D. 1661) the Réja Mandata, grandson of Jagat Chand, was 
doputed to the charge of Bamiiin snd Ghorband on tho western 
frontier of the Mughal empire, and eight days’ journey. beyond the 
eity of Kiibul. ‘Twenty years after he was a second time sppointed 
this honourable. post, and created a mansubddi of 2,000 horse. 
in later days (A.D. 1758), Raja Ghamand Chand of Kéngra was 
‘appointed by Ahmad Shah Durrini to be Governor of the Jullundur 
Doiib and the Lill country between the Sutlej and Révi. 


The Kinga hills had nominally come into the bands'of Ahmad 
Shuh six yeuts before this event, being inclnded in the cession to 
him of the Punjab by his namesake, tho Delhi Emperor. Kéngra 
itself, however, remained still in the possoasion of Nawab Saif Alt 
Khin, the commandant nominated by the Mughal Court, who, 
Notwithstanding the cession, continued to eorrespond with Delhi? 
while the hill chiefs, emboldenod by the general anarchy that pres 

iled, practically resumed. their ancient independence, leaving 
nothing to Abmad Shah and to the Nawab only the lands’ immed? 
ately undor the walls of the fort." In this fort, however, Saif Alr 
told ia own, for thirty years; and an idea of the strength and 
Peputation of the stronghold: may be gathered from the fact that an 
‘aolated Mubarmadan, with no resourees beyond the range of his 
Guns, could maintain his position so long and so gallantly, 


this time Rija of Kingra, immodiately laid siege to the fort, but was 
tinablo to reduce it. He then invited Sirdér Jai Singh Kanhoya, the 
Sikh chieftain who then ruled the Béri Dotb betweon Batéla and the 
Bills, and who had already reduced the Hill States west of Kéngea to 


(Grin Ae Barnes gives the ame as Saif Ullah Khén, 
20 Mr. Barnes quotes » 


< from the Emperor to the Chamba faj6 remonstrat 
ig ngnint the recorery of Oli und Bellu ree ae 
2 1 Grit, Puna Ohetn; rife soooant, which ia fellowed 


F te fom ‘hat ut Mr. Havas,” Aeoordiog tha ante et 
Imeveral.reapects term thas ot Mtr Batoos, titers 
gin te Air i 17-2, Sale ly ‘Kina terag sana oat 
Je died during the siege, an the gariaon surreaneag Ao" Bt 
eaten ‘1726, = 








Saif Ali Khin died in 1774 and Sansir Chand, who was at re 
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tho position of tributeries,™ to assist him, and the latter sent a con- 
siderable force under Gurbakhsh Singh to take part in the attack. 
With characteristic Sikh adroitness Gurbakhsh Singh procured the 
surrender of the fortress to himself for his master, not to Sansir 
Chand. Jai Singh held Kingra until 1784-85, when having been 
defeated near Batdla by Mahin Singh, Sukarchakia, aided omong 
others by Sansir Chand, he withdrew from the hills, leaving Kéngra 
in the hands of its legitimate prince, to whom it was thus restored 
about two centuries after its occupation by Akbar. 

Sansér Chand, a man of ‘considerable ambition and no small 
ability, was now in a position for which he had long been striving. 
"The acquisition of this celebrated stronghold completed the integrity 
of his ancient dominions; and the prestige which attached to the 
possession of the fort from its reputed strength and its long associa 
tion with imperial power, favoured his schemes of aggrandisement, 
He arrogated to himself the psramount authority in these hills, and 
revived the local tradition which placed Kimgra at the head of the 
eleven Jullundur principalities. He seized for himself the lands whieh 
‘Todar Mal had set apart asimperial demesne, and by assiduously 
pressing his claim to superiority sueceeded in levying tribute from 
all the surrounding chiefs. Every year, on fixed occasions, these 
princes were obliged to attend his Court, and to accompany, him with 
their contingents whenever he undertook military expedition. For 
twenty years he reigned supreme throughout these hills, and raised 
his name to a height of renown never attained by any ancestor of his 
race. Had he remained content with these successes, he might still 
have bequeathed « princely inheritance to his descendants ; but his 
aggressive nature was about to bring him in collision with powers 
mightier than himself, and to sow the seeds of that decay which in 
the pest ime fn overtaken bs fail In A. D. 1803 he made 
‘a descent upon i Doab, but was quickly repelled. forces 
of Ranjit Singh, who had already become the terror of bags ijab, 
Tn the following year Je Seis sonia Sse at 
H but was again obliged to retire on the approach of 
Ranjit Singh with other Sikh confederates. He now abandoned his 
design pon a ins, but in ‘gee fel pn eg Sa 

cahhir, wi possessions lie on honk j 
Having seized the taluka of Béti conti to hi 
Mahal Mori, ho built a fort to protect his conquest. Kabldr not 
heing ina postion tnceeent this. salb, soles te) Salat e 
Gurkhas, who had already overrun the hills between the Gogra and 





: 
u 


_ the Sutlej, adistence of more than 800 miles from their own border. 
and 


‘The Gurkhas gladly responded to the call, 

Sr first action was it at Mahal Mori in May 1806. 
The Katoches wore signally defeated and fled in confusion to Tira, 
where there were fortified palaces belonging to the Réja, Bat the 
Gurkhas on for Kot Kéngra, keeping up their communica 
tion with von the Sutlej. ‘The memory of the disnstrous 


9) Mr. Barnes citaa « document under his sea 
co Haran is 8 do Nie seal dated 1770 A. D. Gxing Whe 
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days which then followed stands ont as a landmark in the annals of 





the hills, ‘Time is computed 


with referenco to that period, and 


every misfortune is justly or unjustly ascribed to that prolific source 
of misory and distress. ‘The Gurkhas prepared to establish their 
sugeess. “Certain portions of the country ware subdued and held by 
them ; other portions, including the fort of Kiingra and tho principal 

iolds, remained in the hands of tho Katoches. Kuch party 
ph the districts held by the other to weaken his advorsary's 
resources. The people, harassed and hewildered, fled to tho. neigh- 
bouring kingdoms ; some to Chamba, some to the plains of the 


Jullundar Doéb. Other bill 


chieftains, incited hy Sansér Chand’s 


former oppressions, made inroads with impunity, and aggra 
the general disorder. For three years this state of anarchy con- 


tinued in tho fertile valleys of 


Kangra ; nota blade of cultivation 


was to be seen: grew up in the towns, and tigresses whelped 


in the streets of Nadaun. At 


last, rendoved desperate by his circum- 


stances, the Katoch chief invoked the succour of Ranjit Singh. The 


Sikhs entered Kéngra and 


gave battle to the Gurkhas in August 


1809. The Gurkha army, exposed to the malaria of the valley, had 
suffered severely from sickness. Fever had decimated their ranks 
and prostrated the strength and courage of the survivors, yot the 
field was long and furiously contested. At last fortune declared in 
favour of the Sikhs, and the Gurkhas were obliged to abandon their 
conquests on this side of the Sutlej. With this battle the indepen- 
dence of Sansir Chand ceased for ever. Ranjit Singh was not the 
man to confer so large a favour for nothing, ‘The hill Réja and his 
Sikh ally started for Jawélamnkhi, and there in the holy tomple 


dy 


in 


maintenance of the garri 


Ranjit Singh executed an agreement, stamped with his own hand 
iyed saffron. Ho resurvel to himaclf the fort of Kangra, and the 
sixty-six villages from the valley allotted by ancient usage for. the 


but in other respects guaranteed. to 


Sansér Chand all his hereditary dominions, and all his conquests free 


from any condition of service. 


In that very year, however, Ranjit 


Singh departed from his engagement, and year by year encroached 


more-and more on the Katoch chief's independence. 


rt, Sanisir Chand not only sealed 
but. precipitated the downfall of 


the ‘ether bill princes. So long as he remained paramonnt,. there 


hills in 1813-14,' 


first) victim to his rapacity boing 


ja Bhtip Singh of Haripur. ‘The plan was skilfully and delibors 
laid. The Réja was directed to raise a large force to 


assist in some operations on the Indus; and when the military 





(2) Tn 1611 he had sent an array into tbe hills to collect tribate, and oa abis 
Seeaaion tho fort of Kotila fell into his hands, the Goleris commandant who het 
successfully resisted Sansér Chaud being rewarded with  jégtr iu the Bari Dosbe 
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SHAE-L B strength of the population was drained off and the country Iiy 
meer posi , he mee to Lahore. On the day that he 
ottitietion expected leave to return, he was shamelessly arrested snd told that 
by Raojte he would not be allowed to go until he surrendered his kin; in 
Sieg. exchange for a jdgir grant, Without waiting for a reply, Desa 
Singh was sont off with an sayy of ten thousand Sikhs, and: the 
territory was quietly annexed. ‘Tho Rija was restored to liberty, 
but spurned the offer of a jagir. He had, however, during his own 
incumbency assigned for the support of his female household » 
revenno of Rs. 20,000, and this Ranjit Singh left untouched. ‘These 
Tands form tho jigir of Rijn Ragnith Singh, the present represen- 
totive of tho family. At the commencement of tho cold season of 
1815, Ranjit Singh appointed a grand rendezvous of ull his forces, 
Personal and tributary, to meet at Siilkot, the hill chiefs among the 
reat being oxpected to attejid at tho head of their respective eon- 
tingents. Tho Rijis of Nirpur and Jaswitn failed to ae 
imperious summons, and as a penalty for their disobedience Ranjit 
Singh. imposed fines dlosignodly fixed beyond the ability to yuys 
Réju Umed Singh ef Jeawin meskly evesuthbed to his Same 
resigned his dominions to the usurpor, receiving a jdyir of Rs. 
perannum, But Riijo Bir Singh of Niirpur was made of storner 
Ataf, After vainly ondeavouring to raise the iniquitous , 
oven by the sale of his sacrificial vessels, he was sent to ” 
Accompanied by « Sikh army and obliged to give up the fort. poe 
the night, however, he contrived to effect his eseapo into the «ig 
bouring State of Chamba, whore rallying is subjects ho 
desperate. attempt to recover his birthright. But the tactics and 
resonrees of the simplo hill chief were noumateh for tho disci 
skill and. veteran battalions of Ranjit. Singh. He was beaten and 
forced tofly in disguise through upftequented mountain paths, to 
British territory on the east ofthe Sutloj, 2) 


In December 1816 Réja Bir Singh was’ it Ladhiiin plotting 
with Shah Shdja, the ox Ring of Kita, against tho G f tat Ff 
Ranjit Singh, who considered their ’ machinations “Of mats 
importance to be matter of correspondenco with tho British Agont. 
Bir Singh wns advised to leave Lndhiins, and was told that while 
wo allowed him an asylum within our territories he could nob make 
uso of his security to endanger the pence of other countrien After 
this intimation, ‘tho oxiled Réja retired to Arki, the capital of the > 
potty Hill Stato of Bhigal. Here ho lived ton yours in constant 
correspondence with his wasirs, nover abandoning the hope of ultimate 
success. In A. D. 1326, cccoaraged pastahly by. the dangerous 
Mlsaatot en} Sigh the Taj ined on another struggle for 
Me pms i .ek iz in the garb of a fagir, Me! reachod 
Fatehpur, of Nénpr bordering om Hatipnr. ‘The village 
funotionary, a man called Dhiira, recognised the Rija’ in spit om 
is digguio, and immotiately gave intelligence to the Sikh Vor eng 
ant at Nérpur, and news was sent by express to Lahore that the 
Lilla wero in rebellion. When the arrival of therr chick was known 
the military population rose to a man and joiried Bir Singh's 
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person of Desa Singh at the head of an overwhelming. forse. 


The fort was invested ; but within a week succour arrived BAP: 1 3- 


History 


ingh was obliged for the second time to sack refuge in Chamba, —Assiaion 
mt the Chamba Réja, having a salutary fear of the power, gttbeDitiet 
wve up the fugitive prince, who for the next seven oars languished Sag a 






b captivity in the fortess of Gobindgarh at Amritsar, Bir Sing! 
rife was sister to Chart Singh, the Chamba chief, and resided with 
er brother, At her solicitation, and in remorse for his own conduct, 
at Singh ransomed his brother-in-law at the price of Rs, 85,000, 
anjit Singh then renewed his offer of a jdyir, assigning Kathlot 
orth Rs. 12,000, # fertile district on the Ravi, but outside the hills, 
i put Bir Singh would not condescend to 
queen and infant son still lived at Chamba, and 
ere not above acceptin, Ss orathy stipend of Rs, 500. Bue” Bir 
Bingh took up. his residence at Dhamtal, « religious shrine of great 
pute on tho edge of the plains, andthe open tefuge of those in 
rouble and distress. The last days of this prince are worthy of his 
haracter and career, In A, D. 1846, when the British and the 
ikhs mot in hostile array on the banks ‘of the Sutlej, Bir Singh 
gain raised the standard of revolt und besieged Narpur, ‘Tho 
itement was too much for a frame broken by age and the vioissi- 
putles of fortune ; and he died before the walls of the fort, with. the 
onsolatory assurance that his enemies wore overthrown and his 

Tongs avenged. 


Datérpur was the next to fall. In A. D. 1818 Gobind Chand, 
ija of Datérpur, died, and his son was held in duranee until he 
consented to yield up his territory, taking in exchange a jiégir grant. 
Amidst this wreck of hill principalities Siba alone remained com- 
tively unhurt. Ranjit Singh, at one time had doomed it to 
ion, but the Sikh minister, Réja Dhidn Singh, had obtained 
jn marriage two princesses of the Siba family, one the daughter of 
reigning chief, Gobind Singh, and the othor the daughter of his 
hor, Miin Devi Singh; and’ through his interest Stba escaped 
ith a yearly tribute of Rs. 1,500, and the surrender of the 
fntipal fort to a. Sik garrison. The cou ys however, was 
between the two brothers, territory worth Rs, 15,000 (subject 
o tribute) being given to the Raja, and taluka Kotila” worth 
. 5,000, unconditionally to Miu Devi Singh. Itremams to mention 

ehr, which had for along timo past maintained a procari 

‘istence. Tn tho time of the Katoch chief Ghamand Chand, gra 
ther of Sausir Chand, the taluka of Chauki, forming half of the 
‘ncipality, had heen annexed to Kiingra, and during the period of 
Banait Chand’s power, the Réja became entirely dispossessed. When 
Chand, was pressed by the Gurkhas, the Rijés of Kotlehr 
‘his embarrassment: to recover thé fort of Kotwal 

a heredi 
the 





itary stronghold on the second range of hills over- 
Sutloj. In 1825 the Sikhs lnid siege to this place. For 
ths the siege was maintained without success, tho Ria 


the garrison in person. At lust the Réja was promised 






Datérpor, 


Kotlobr. 
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‘a jagir of Rs. 10,000, and on this inducement surrendered the fort. 
His family enjoys the jdgir to this day. 


Réja Sansér Chand died in 1824, ‘Twenty years before, ho was 
the lord paramount of the hills, and at one tithe a formidable rival 
to the power of Ranjit Singh himself. But he had fallen by his own 
apacity amd violence, nnd long before his death hind sunie into the 
ponition of an obsoquious tributary of Lahore. In 1819, Mooreroft, 
ine traveller, describes him as poor and discontented and suspicions 
Of the designs of Ranjit Singh. His son, Anrvid Chand, sucoeedes! 
him, the Sikhs exacting « lakh of rupees a8 the feo of investiture. 
In 1827-28 Anréd Chand having visited Lahore, Ranjit Singh 
preferred a roquest on behalf of Hira Singh, son of the minister 
Dhidn Singh, for the hand of his sister. Surrounded by Sikhs in 
tho Lahoro capital, the Katoch chief pretended to aetyaiesoe, and 
retarned homewards. His mind, however, was made up, and seeing: 
the folly of resistance, ho dotormined to suerifico his kinglom, axl 
to Ie an exile from his native hills, rather than compromiag the 
honour of his ancient house. There were not wanting counc'llors, 
(ven of his own honsohold, who advised him to keep his country, 
ind sobmit to the disgrace, But the young prince was inexorable; 
hie tossed the Sntlej with all his honsehold and retainers, and sought 
‘refuge from oppression within British territory. Ranjit, Singh 
‘nd his ministers were foiled and enraged; but the person and 
honour of the Katoch Réja were safe beyond their reach. Hix 
cenntry lay defencoless at their foot, and was immediately attached 
in the name of. the Khilsa. ‘To persons unacquainted with the 
prejudices of the hills, itvmay appoar unaccountable that a kingxlom, 
country, home, kindred and friends, should be deliberately re~ 
Jinquished, in order to maintain a point of etiquette, The family of 
Dhiin Singh were Réjpdts legitimately descended from the royal 
house of Jammu ; and at soarcely an act of presumption that 
he, the powerful minister of Lahore, with no blot on his esenteheon, 
should aspire to obtain'a Katoch princess for his son. But by im- 
memorial. practice among, the hill’ chiefs, the daughter of the Réja 
can only marry one of equal rank with her father, and any chief 
who should violate this ralo would most, assuredly be degraded from 
his caste, Dhién Singh was not a Réja, that is to say, hewas not 
the heroditary chief of a hill principality. He could not boast of a : 
title handed down through a hundred ancestors, and, thongh he 
was a Réja by favour of Ranjit. Singh, his rank was nob admitted 
among the proud and ancient Biehl Shortly oftar reaching 
Hardwir, his chosen retreat, Réja Anrdd Chand married bis two © 
sisters to Sudarsen Sab, Rija of Garbwil, and st the close of the 
year died of paralysis, "His von Réja Ranbir Chand resided for somo gf 
years with tho rest of tho family at Arki, which had before been the 
refnge of Bir Singh, the exiled Raja of Nérpur; but in 1833. he 
we from Ranjit Sigh itr in the pargaia.of Mahal Mori 
,000, which was offered at tho intercessio 
‘British Resident at Ludhidina, nee 
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Besides this wholesale seizure of entire principalities, other 
neighbouring States were mutilited and deprived of their fairest 


ieator portion of this State consists of steep, rugged mountains, 


veeugation, "To te uninviting character ofthe country Chamba owas 
ligt presont independence. Bat there was ono part of the territory 
which equalled in richness the most, eligible districts in the hills. 
‘his was luda Wola, an open and negenible plata strotching 
fiur into the valloy of Kiingra, of which indeod it formed a natural 
portion. 'The possession of’ this tract. had always been a bone of 
contention. ‘The Mughals appropriated it as an imperial appanage, 
‘and on the decline of their power, the Chambe ehief re-assorted his 
hereditary olaim, Whon Sunsiv Chand rose to eminence he attempted 
to seize it, but Réjo Rai Singh of Chamba advanced in person to 
the defenco and lost his life on tho battle-fiold. of Nerti, a frontier 
village. A conotaph has been erected on the spot where tho chief 
fell, and an annual fair, attended by thousands, is celebrated thore 
on tho anniversary of his death, Sansir Chand suecoeded only in 
rataining:a few of the border villagus, but Ranjit Singh, aftar tho 
cession of the fort of Kingna, annexed the whole faluka ; and from 
the Sikhs iting desconded to us and forms a part of the district of 
Kéingra Proper. Chamba keeps the rest of her territory, subject toa 
yeurly tribute, Thus fell, and for ever, these potty hill dynasties, 
‘one: ati least of which had endured for 2,000 years, While our 
‘ancestors wore wnreclaimed savages, and the Kmpite of Romo was 
yet in its infanoy, there was  Katoch monarchy, with an organized 
government at Kingrs, In 1813 the work of demolition bogan, and 
in 1828 Ranjit ‘wos absolute master of all the lower: hills 
botweon the Sut Ravi. 





‘The fate of the Kingra princes is a remarkable contrast to the 
fortunes of the hill chiofs across tho Sutloj. There, the British 
power delivered the country from the yoke of the Gurkhas and 
restored the native princes without exception to independence, ‘The 
Kaowege of this generosity made the dethroned chieftains of the 
Disti ik forward with anxious hope to the coming of the British 
rule, and.converted them into desperato and discontented subjects 
whet they found that the Buglsh Goverment intended ite conqnost 
for itself. So strong was this feeling of disappointment that 

of tha Kiingra princes, as will bo hereafter related, actually roso in 
insurrection during the last Punjab war in 1848-49. 


~The District was visited by both the English travellers Forster 
| and Moorcroft, during the poriod of native rulo, Forster 

‘itin 1788, Hie book: of travels. gives a vivid idea of tho 

‘at that timo; the enthusiastic loyalty: with which’ the people 

“of one potty Stato welcome thoir Réja returning to his capital from 

& foray: on a neighbour; the dread with which another Rijja who 





‘(WO Gazetteer of Simla 


possessions. ‘The most prominent instance was Chamba. The j,; 





Yielding # scanty revenue, and not worth tho cost and trouble of ‘dane 
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amuses himself by haying offenders torn to pieces. by elephants. in 
Tam of his palaco ix regarded ; the wonderful prestige of the Sik 
Homemen, by whom Nédaun and Haripur were then overrun, At 
the approach of two. solitary plundering Gurcharas the gates of & 
castle Ay open, and the best of everything is humbly placed. at the 
Gisposal of tho intruders. Moorcroft, was in the district in 182), 
He mentions that fine rico was then selling at, Béijnath for 36 pata 
séys pot rupee ; coarse Tice ot 48 ; wheat at 40; yet there had heen 
a poor harvest.” Cattle fetched from four to six rupocs a head. 
‘Theo prices aro ttle more than ove-third those which have prevailed 
during the last ten. years. 


‘The first Sikh war ended in March 1846 in the occupation of 
Lahore and ‘the cession to the British Government of the fullundur 
Doshand the hills between the Sutlej and the Révi. ‘The eecupation 
of this district, however, was entirely uno] . Notwith- 
standing the successes of the British arms and in jespite of the treaty 
Setated at Lahore, the commandant at Kangra, relying on the time: 
honoured prestigo of the fort, refused to surrender. ‘The garrison 
at Kotla also followed his example. ‘The British Resident came ny 
in haste, and Diwin Dinanith, the minister at Labore, exercised 
supplication and menace, ‘But not until after « delay of two months 
‘hon a British brigade had invested the fort, did the resolution of 
the Sikh governor give way, and he thon agreed to evacuate, on con: 
dition of a free and honourable passage for himself and his men. 
‘Ator the surrender of the fort, a native infantry: regiment was sent 
to garrison it, and a detachment of eighty men, under a European 
officer, was posted at Kotla, A full corps of the line was also 
stationed at the fort of Nirpur, and orders were received to raise a 
Jocal regiment from the military population of the ‘hills. Far. eivil 
‘management, the wholo of the hill tract between the Sutlej and Révi 
(excepting the Jaswin Valley) was constituted a separate Distriot, 
of which Lieutenant Lake, Assistant Commissioner, was placed in 
charge. 

At the beginning of 1848, the hills were supposed to be sufi- 
ciently penoeable to permit of w reduction of the military force, The 
Tne regent in occupation of Kiingra was removed altogether, and 
the hill corps, then organized and disciplined, was directed to receive 
charge of the fort. ‘The garrison at Nérpur was also reduced ta 
threo companies, detached from the head-quarters of the regiment 
at Hijipur. When, however, in, April of the same year, the 
jnsurréction broke out, and the second Sikh war began, three com- 

ordered immediately 





panies of the liné were from the 28th Regiment 
at Hoshidrpur to garrison the fort of Ka and the hill regiment 
wont back o their cantonment in the valley. As tho insurrection 
spread in the sb fom: 

kingdoms if the rebellion should prove successful. Di sinted at 


the conduct of the Government towards them, tho hill Réjés. ware ~ 
disaffected ; the Sikh overtures were favourably recerved, and 
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ses of assistance were exchanged. At tho end of August 1848, CRAP: 
ing, ‘a Pathénia Réjpat, and son of the minister of the ex-  Bistory: 
- collected band of udventurers from the neighbour- gig, w 
ing hills of Jammmn, suddenly crossed the Révi, ond threw himself sod ial? 
into the unoccupied fort of Shahpur. That night he received a Boy¢," 
congratulatory deputation from the neighbourhood, and proclaimed a 
by beat of drum that the English rule had ceased, that Dalip Singh 
was the paramount , and that Jaswant Singh, son of jo Bir 
Singh, was Réje of Nirpur and Rém Singh his wasir. Tho news of 
this insurrection reached Hoshiérpur before it arrived at Kangra, 
and a small force at once hastening to the spot invested the fort. 
Dari the night, tho rebels fed and took: up another. ition on 
woot range of hills close to the town of Narpur. ly after- 
wards, Mr. J. Lawrence, the Commissioner, and Mr. Barnes, the 
District Officer, came up with reinforcements. ‘The position was 
stormed, Rém Singh routed, and obliged to seek shelter in the camp 
of the Sikhs at Réscl. During his occupation of the hill he was 
joined by about 400 men frem the surrounding villages, some of 
them Réjpiits of his own family, but principally idle, worthless 
characters who had nothing to lose. 
In November of the same year, a band of four or five hundred 
plundering Sikhs under Baséwa Singh besieged the fort of Pathénkot 
in the Gurdéspur District, and before this insurrection was finally 
‘quelled, intelligence was received that Réja Parmodh Chand, Katoch, 
had raised the standard of rebellion in the eastern extremity of the 
District. ‘The Deputy Commissioner of Kingra, who had proceeded 
to Pathinkot, was 01 to retrace his steps as fast 9s possible, 
escorted by three companies of the hill regiment. In the moantime 
the hill Réjis of Jaswin and Datérpur, and the Sikh priest, Bedi 
Bikrama Singh,” encouraged by this example, spread revolt through- 
ont the length of the Jaswan Valley, from Hijipur to Rapar. Mr. 
Lawrence, the Commissioner, witha chosen force, undertook their 
chastisement in person. Meanwhile the proceedings of the Katoch 
Raja became more clearly defined. He had adyanced from Mahal 
Mori to Tira, the fortified palace of his ancestors, and had taken 
sion of the neighbouring forts of Riyah and Abhemanpur, from 
the cannon and ammunition of the old Sikh garrisons had not 
n removed. A salute of twenty-one guns was fired from the 
part. of Riya, and tho people wore informed that their hereditary 
control of his dominions. The District 
‘used every exertion to bring the Réja to his senses, offering 
mocure him the pardon of Government and restitution of his 
‘Fhe would disband his forces and return peaceably to Mahal 
But his good offices were rejected, and on the December, 
the it from Pathinkot was within ten mes Of 
intelligence was brought that an army ‘Katoch followers 
crossed the river, and intended to attack it on the march. Soon 

fterwards the insurgent force was descried on the opposite bank of 
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CHAP-1, Ba broad ravine, and there was scarcely time to collect the men, and 
Hsia, select_a position when it ‘advanced to the attack. ‘The insurgents 
were met by & ‘well-directed volley ; their leader was wounded, and 
am, after a short engagement they ‘otreated and were chased by: the 

Se ciish-detachmont to within « few miles of “Tita. ‘Two days after- 
elowers deserted him, and he sent over word:o 
the British camp that he was willing to give kimaolt up. Next 
vporning he was taken prisoner ; the, fort of Riyal: was dismantled, 
‘and four pieces of ordnance were seized. 

Simultaneously with the overthrow of the Katoch Raja, ‘the 
force undor Mx. Lawrence swept up the Jagwin Din, The Datarpur 
Raja was mado prisoner without a blow: "Tho Jaswan Raja offered 
Rie His two positions, one at Amb and the other ¢ ‘Kharot, 
were attacked ogee ‘and carried with some little loss. The Réjis 
Woe arrested, and their palaces fired ond plundered, Bedi Bikrama 
Singh, frighténed by these proceedings, fled to the Sikh comp of 
Bes singh. His jdgirs wore attached, and his forts ‘and pel 
Tavad to the ground.” All, however, was not yet over. In Jant 
Tei) Ran Singh persuaded Raja Sher Singh to give him two 
rogimonta, each 500 strong, to make ‘a second irruption into the 
Mla "Ho took up a strong position upon the Dale tae rn ree 
viiGh overiangs the Rivi and prevents towards) the plains, 
Yjusrter from which an assailimg foree roast fa seri 

"ealar blocks of sandstone ‘varying trom 50 to 100 feet high, 
Porpench forming in itaelf a strong and almost impregnable position. 
AT fores of all arms, under General Wheeler, marched to the attack, and 
the rebels were driven ftom their fastness: with considerable slaughter, 
though not without loss to the British forco. fter the victory of 
Gujrat and the annexation of the Punjab order was speci restored. 
‘The cee chiefs were banished to Almora- un Singh was 
transported to Singapur, every: leader of note except a Katoch Sinddr 
Oiled Pahir Chand was parsed, arrested, and placed im 
mont, and Kiingra subsided into « tranquil British province." 


ueesny, ,__Therfollowing accounts of tho events of 1857 is taken from the 

Panjab: Mutiny Report. ‘The peculiarities of tis District are its 
mountainous nature, ‘the number of rivers and streams that traverse 
it, and tho number of petty, chicttains and. hill forts which are 
dispersed over its area,—the first two causes combining to make. 
communication difficult, and uncertain, and thy last 
fmporative, especially in times of anxiety like those under re 
that tho District Officer should be kopt well informed of evory 
oogurring, anywier. Very unl oe tranquillity depends on 
preservation two" strong fcrtresses of Kingra and Nirpar. 
* Ho. who holds the fort (of Rengea)” say the country people, 
‘holds the hills.” Major ‘Taylor, tho Deputy Commissioner, was 
complied, 10. entertain a_ very ac te Dire Cee 
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{i} The foregoing account. ts abridged from Mr. Barnes’ 
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increased iy ti manifestation in two instances of an feoling 
‘among the hill chiefs. Tho first was by Raja Partéb Ohand of Tira, 
who seemed inclined to raise troops on his own account. Major Lake 
with great promptitude removed the Katoch thinfdtr of ‘Tira, who 
Wos one of his fadhorents, md substituted a Muhammadan, who 
afforded constant and true information regarding the Rija’s move- 
ments, and no outbreak took place. ‘There was, however, one petty 
rising originated by a pretender, of unknown origin, to the extinct 
title and kingdom of the lite Réi Thékur Singh of Kulu, Under 
tho impression that British power was annihilated, this person 
endeavoured to excite a rising against Gyiin Singh, the rightful heir, 
among the people of Kulu and Major Hay, Assistant Com- 
missioner at Kulu, had, however, beon on the watch, and onthe 
first overt act apprehended the aoi-iisant Partsb Singh, wnd executed 
kim, with five of his chief men. Sixteen other conspivators were 
imprisoned by tho samo officer. A large store of powder ind arms 
found in his fort, most of which seemed to have’ been long buried 
there, was destroyed. 

















A great impression was made upon the people by the energy 
evinces by Majors Lake and ‘Ysylor in occupying the Kimgra Fort. 
‘This ‘stop was tuken early on the morning of May 14th, when a 
party of Captain Younghusband's sherdi? (or. Tion-henrted) “police 
were marched into tho citadel. "This was further defended by-a 
‘owitver taken from the fort below. The bulk of the treasure was 
at the same time sent into the citadeland the remainder lodged in 
the newly fortitied police station, Every house in Dharmatin was 
fru ys etal of police o new levies, 1 part: of which was also 

jetached tis the Jail’guard. ‘The post office was brought under a 
striét surveillance, tho ferries and passes guarded, and all vagrants 
seized and brought before the Magistrates for examination. ‘When 
‘formation of the mutinies of the native troops at Jhelat and Silkot 
reached Kingra, Major ‘Taylor disarmed the left wing of the 4th 
‘Native Infantry with the aid of tho men of the police battalion, amd 
‘marched 34 miles the same night, with a part of the same body and 
some Sikh cavalry, to Nirpur to Wisarm tho right-wing of'the’ same 
regiment stationéd at that place. ‘The mon had, however, voluntarily 
Surrendered their atms to their commanding officer, Major’ Wilkie, 
at his simple request, before Major Taylor could arrive. Regeratog 
this Major Luke very traly obsarves' that it was, ono Of the most 
“remarkable episodes of this eventfal mutiny andl one which contrasts 
‘most favourably with the horrible outrayes recorded elsewhere.” 


‘The hend-quarters of the District were first fixed at Kot Kéngra. 
jere Were many reasons which made tho selection.appropnate. 
was'a garrison in-the fort, snd a populons town’ ensconced 
the walls ; “but aboye-all, there was prestige attaching to 
name, —'The-same spot which had ruled so:long.the. destinies. of 
lls still continued to remain the seub of loeal powor....As time 
-yent ron, however, .it- was found that ontaide thojfort, which was 


fally occupied by the garrison, there was no sufficient room on. the 





frries and the vakahs or hill passes, and his anxiety was further CHART. 
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CMAP.1B hich ground for a civil station even, much less for @ military can- 
Biter. fonment, and the low ground near the rice-Helds would have been 

very unhealthy. A cantonment was wanted for the hill regiment 

mation, YT Government was recruiting in the District, and some waste 

 Iend on the slope of the Dhaola Dhir was selected for the ree 

‘The spot had been best known as Dharmséla, from, an. old building 

of that kind which existed there, so the name Was transferred to 

the cantonment. The officers of the regiment built themselves 

houses, and their example was followed by some of the civil officers, 

who got away from Kimgra to Dhar whenever they could, 

Marasted by the many advantages of the latter place in int of 

ar aeand beauty of sconery At length, in March, 1859, the 





dhe rahatlder of the pargana being left at Kot Kiingm, At 4 
i vuddition to « amall basdr which sprang up near the lines of 
the "native regiment, and few Gaddi peasants’ houses 

here and there i the forest, Dharmsila contained only some seven 
te ight European houses, of which about balf ware in the higher 
ground commonly known as Bhégsu, 





‘As at first formed the District extended to the Révi within the 
bila and in the plains inclodod 88 illagos st Uno head of the TH) 
Top and extending from the foot of the hills to Pathinkot, whieh 
had beon included in the casion of 1846. ‘These villages belong 
entirely to the plains. io not constitute an original portis 
cat tthe Par Nespur, nor at eas ofthe hls 
did they at first appertain to the jurisdiction of 
the demarcation of the boundary’ between British terntory and the 
Hominions of Maharéja Dalip Singh, the villages, for sake of com: 

JI unde do over tae, Ae ene ee 

anjab fell under Britis i to the 
District of Gurdispurs and accordingly in 1852, affar he, comple. 
wi 861 the 


tion of ao poem er were transferred ; 1861 
“Will taluka of Kandi. ing to the Nérpur 

i al of a etal tn Chak» tibia of Uo ote 
wore made over to the same District, in order to connect it with 





‘moved. In thia way these two tahsils were made in sii 
more and with the'r hossl-quarters cae i Genoa 
There were also other reasons for te change, for Harfpur was out 
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ho way, Deing off the high road to tho pl 
fdamn was in the jigir of Réja Jodhbir who ahout this time wistery- 
nested by Government with the civil charge of his own terti- “yormaign 
 Pargend: Kingra, originally large, had now been increased by bene 
dditen of taluke Rémguh. Tt bad always given much the'aed ‘is no 
seer aa it contain the richest tracts in the District ; and this|""™"=™* 
a ap much increased that in 1863 it was found necessary to tako 
Néib-Tahsildit from pargana Hamirpur, and to give him detached 
of the eastern part of the Kangra pargana. At first be was 
ationed at Bhawarna, but in 1868 he was moved to the new station 
Palampur in the centre of the tea-growing tract. Finally it was 
nenossary for administrative reasons to constitute Pélampar a 
® talisil: the change was made in 1888, the three talukae OF Need 
Rajairi and Bangihal being formed into the new tabsil. In 
267-68, the taluka of Bassi Bachertu, a long strip of country extend- 
into the heart of the Kahlir territory, was restored to that 


he Kahlir Réija had been compelled to grant this taluka in jagir to 4 
ardit Lehna Singh, the Sikh governor of the hills; soon the 
Principle which was followed of giving back to the. hill chiefs nothing 
Piiattthe Sikhe had taken, it kad beo treated as a_jagir held of 

he British Government, and therefore a part of the District. 





Tho tahsils of Nérpur and Haripur as originally constituted 014 mb 
vontained Tittle more than the areas of the old principalities after “**™* 
fehich they are named ; while the Kangra Tabsil comprised, with | 
Few exceptions, that eireuit of country which had been. under the 
immediate jurisdiction of the fort. ‘The large size of tho Katoch 

fnions led to the separation of the Nidaun Tabsil, which was a” 
jon. In every pargana is comprised a number of minor 
“ons called talulas, "These talukas are of very ancient origin ¥ 
‘with the first occupation of the hills. 


jlains is Tiable to constant alteration, and the ruler of to-day 
marks set up by his predecessor ; but the bounds of a Till taluka 
main unchanged asthe physical features which suggested them. 
Bach taluka bas its peculiar characteristics. In some i 
{owever, natural landmarks : E 
ao called after the fort, is acirele of villages detached from sur- 
Pounding divisions and assigned in former times for tho maintenance 
Githe gurvison. Taluka Kibo, though a natural part of th Kitngra 
i “i it ste, 


tatikas, ‘The taluka: t present stand have been i 
Chapter I, A. Sh oe eat of talks St Js B, Lyall wrote — 


HAP. 1, B. 
History: 


01d sub: 


aivisigns, 


Litt of Dis 


trict Ottoers, 





Kayoea Distnict.] Deputy Commissioners. 





« None of those changes involved any infraction of taluka boundaries, 
which romained just ns Mr, Barnes fixed them. 1 have made two or three 
Chatigos iu the course of revision of settlement, but only for very 
yeasons, For instance, in pargana Hamirpar I transferred tappa Sola 
Singhi from taluka Nadaunti Khalsa to taluka Kotlehr, because it is almost 
separated from the former by the Nédaon jagir, and runs with taludea Kot- 
fobs, to which itanciently belonged. Again, in pargona Kangra, for similag 
yensons, mausn Mant was transferred from taluka Santa fo Ribla and 
from Balam to Bangibal; the last named village was, in somo of Mr. 
Tarte’ papare classed us belongiog to Palam, nnd in some a8 belong 
ARgjeei; by situmtion character and ancient history i belongs to Bani 
It is, L think, important that theso taluka boundaries should be recognized 
‘and tespectod in all administrative wrrangements. ‘Tho peasant proprietors 
‘of the hills, who are a mixture of every caste and class, have strong eel 
feolings or projadices, which assist them in working together. To be of 
the came taluka is felt to be considerable bond of uniou among thi 
hhondmon of villages ; this is a sentiment which should be fostered, 4 it 
may be vory usoful hereafter.” 


‘The table following shows the officers who hayo held charge of 
the District since annexation :— 























Names of Officers, From Te 





Ligatonant Edwerd Lak 
My,G. 0. Harnee 
mn B.C, Bayley 
wD. Povey 
sjor E. Lake 
ae deakine 
jor B. Taylor 
‘Mr, i, Saunders 
Major. W. Serco 
‘Me. P, Egerton 
Colonel R, Younes 


2 OE, Biphinstabe 
Cencrote 














=| ae Octaboe 


















Mojar B. Sth Pobronry 
Me 6, B Blt | 7th Mag 
Major # Pass ‘inl November 
Captain A. Harcourt 2 | 27th December 
Licatetani-Colonel TW. Mercer [| 12h April 
Major H, Pasko os ‘th Marek 
Meg, G,Cordery x sss] 86th October 
FW, Gaiden Tbh Noromber 
4G. Conte 250h Jan 
3D, Tremtt Bat Jaly 





Colonel 0. Vs enki | 28th Pobrusry 
Med, A, B, Miller uh Ave 

nO, Mf Hivos 22nd Apri 
‘GW, Rivas 1eth Joly. 

1) Miventd O'Brien ‘Bed August 

f Clitora 25th November 








‘Alex. Anderson 





















































«| 20 November 1900 | 20th April 


Sh Hows October 
“| goth Janney 1908, 





| Sh October 
1801 | 27th Junosry 1908 


quite’: 


























Some conception of the development of the District since it came | Dereton. 


into our hands may be 


from Table No. 1, which gives some 2teaussa 


Uf the leading statisties for five yearly periods, so far as they are | Tate 1 of 
Grailable; while most of the other tables in Part B give comparative 


figures for the last few years. 
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: Section C.—Population. 
CHAP.1.C Kangra (including Kuln) has a density of total population on 
Hopalatin. total aren oF 80°3 parsons to the years mils being one of the four 
Deasity. Districts of the Province which have a density of less than 100 to 
Tile 6 of the square mile. Kéngra Proper alone has, however, a density 
PerB. "exceeding 200 to the square mile, but the average fet 
Ria 7 





square mile of total area is, in the case of this District, 

false measure of the pressure of the population on the soil. Only 
562,947 acres (according to present settlement figures) or 878 
square miles of the total area of Kingra Proper are under cultiva- 
tion, ‘The pressure therefore upon the cultivated area is 814 
persons to the square mile which approaches the rate of pressure 
im Jullundur, where the figure is 846. 


In his District Report on the Census of 1881, the Deputy Com- 
‘missioner wrote as follows 
“From Nérpur to Pélsmpar the population is very dense, and in the 
valley which stretches from Shahpur fo Baijaath it mast be at to 
the square mile, which is very high fora tract so purely agricultural, But 
in other tracts it is necessarily scattered owing to the nature of the country.” 
Dentity ¢ <> — The Tabsils in onder of 
‘Tabalis q 


“sols.” | Pais. density afe given in the 
| ind show that the danstgns | 














nee ‘HR creases the further one pene- 
istase) 300 trates into the hills, until the 
gee | 38 fertile Pélampur ‘Tahsil, the 
ieee centre of the tea-growing in- 
sest| 178 dustry is reached. 
; 
“Bue ¢ The whole District contains three towns and 715 villages, “All 
api adler Prpatatin, the towns and 648 of the villages are in 
Meme! ly 3. aan Kéngra Proper. The population of the 
Ringre = <= 4 towns is given in the margin, Kiingra, 
‘Nirpar 4468 the old capital of the District, shows 
adecrease of 488 souls since 1891 and Nérpur continues to decrease, 
its population being less by 1,282 than in 1881. Once a centre of 
the shawl manufacture, which was earried on by refugees, 
ithas never recovered the injury to that trade caused by the 


‘The average population of the ‘village’ is 1,052 souls, through- 
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the absence of a common village site (ahidé). ‘The dwellings of CHAP. I,¢. 
tho hill people are scattered romiscuously over the country, each popaiation, 
fomily ving upon its own holding in a state of isolation from the “= 
other families which are grouped with it into a fiscal circuit. Some villages. 
it I othe we of considerable extent and 
embrace x considerable population ; but even in the largest it is 
rare to find an aggregation of more than a few houses upon any 
one spot, and as the Deputy Commissioner remarked in 188) :-— 






of 





“Tho district is a very lilly one, and numerous spurs extend in all 
directions from the great snowy range (Hiuuli ot Dhnoln Dhar ay it 
led), | Hence, with tho exception of a fow towns, the poople thrntly 
indotached hamlots which they bnild among the Golds they cultivate ‘The 

extensive uso of manure for the fields rondorw it necossury that t 
should live on the spot, ns the labour of corrying ia necessarily 0. srront 
in uch o hilly contey. von where the villager doon not himsolf livw on 
the fleld« ho will uaually build hin cattle-thed Wore, 30 au to have. the 
supply of manure close nt hand. Tho abundan A 
pobvinten tho noconsity of axing dang as fuel, while in many places the soil 
is too barron to yield good crops without artificial ntimulan.” 


‘Tho figures in Part B show the population of the District at the: Growth of 
Pametations of 1868, 1881, 1801 md 1901, besides tho cunsus of papain. 
Kiingra Proper taken by Mr. Barnox in 1850 and again in. 18: ‘rt Be 
But, as there shown, thro is much doubt as to tho nceurney of the 
enumerations before 1881, und ax to the figures of 1850 and 1865 
tho changes in boundaries noted nbove make any detailed comparison 
Unprofitable, ‘The population of Busi Bachertn, Shahpar and Kandi, 
which wery included in 1350 und 1865, is utated to have been 41,754 
souls in 1868, Assuming for the perpove of comparison that this 
number had remained constant throughout, we lave for the total 
Population of Kéngra Proper the following figures :— 


In 1850 242,673) In i88i 621,804 
1» 1855 so5o1g |, 1801 wea, 6475849 
yy 1868 644,900 | 19017 ag s89 











‘There is thus shown to have taken place an increase of 52,839, 
on 9°64 per cent. between 1850 and 1855 ; and a further incroase, 
between 1855 and 1868, of 49,947, or 9:21 per cont., giving a total 
increase, between 1850 and 1868, of 1 5, "85 per cent. 
‘The increase shown between 1850 and 18: ) may appear, and pro- 
bably is, somewhat excessive; but that the early years of British 

were marked by a great addition to the popul is not to be 
Gnestioned. ‘The return of Réjpaits in 1849 who had been previonaly 
employed in the Sikh army would alone account for the addition of 
Some thousands to the population. 


The following is extracted from the Census Report of 1901:— 


“The conditions of this District wre pecalinr. ‘There wonld appear to 
he but little room for extension of cultiva'ion, the poople are aversn 10 
emigration, and the population remains almost stationary. 


“The District-born population now nmcunts to 720,248, or 93°8 per 






ent. cf tLe total, rs ugsinst $15,600, or €4 8 per cent, in 1801, an alwost 


CHAP. 1,0. 


‘Population. 


Ssh of 
Pitter fond 
oafPer B 
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nomival ineroase, ‘The bitths rogistersd, however, in 1891—100) exoooiled 
nominal inetons’ 507, ao that a somewhat higher inorease might hare been 
anticipated." 


‘The following figntes show” the fluctuations of population by 
‘Tabsils since 1881 :— 
















1881, | 1601 


Kanona Prom 





Hamirpar 
‘Toran Ketw Sen-Division 


Kain 
Pie 





50,651) 


75000, 





‘Porat yor re Disraict 











‘The following notes are reproduced from the Census Report of 
1901 : 

Takait Kéngra.—The rural population is practically stationary, having 
increased by 410 only, since 1891. . 
This tahsil shows a decrease of 2,608 since 1891, and 
the District Censas Report states:—" An explanation which may be fait: 
thively advanosd is that a largo proportion of the land in these tahsils 
IRing ‘poor will.‘not_ well sapport an increuse of population, and itd 

dnerense in reality, it has been drawn off by emigrath 

Hevalo and military service.  In-addition to che S7th ond 8\h Dogras 
Prother Dogra regiment ia being raised, aud there are Dogra companies: 
in other regiments.” 

‘The falling-oft in tehsil Hamirpur amounts to 1,281 souls, and the 
above explanation applies to this tabsil also. - * 


‘Whe fluctuations since 1868 were thus disenssed by the Deputy 
Commissioner in his Consus Report for 1881 :— 


1e increase of population in the Kangra Tuhsi in chiefly due to the 
axtonsvon of teu cultivation, as a largo number of coolies are. emplayed. in 
crorsrous plantations, Barcpean as woll as native; whilst the la 
the Jaane in the Naepar Tabsil is partly accounted for by the decay of tl 
‘shawl trade, ond partly by the town Gwhich was formerly a very large 
one an laneely popnlated) having been of late yoars almost enti 
jonsree: i. 
phe decrense in the Dera and Hamfepur Tohsils may be partially 
accounted for by the Into war in Ladal ns fhe chit number of one serail 
in this district are taken from those ‘ildkas ; it ia also.an unhealthy part of 
Tha district, Since 1868 the cultivated area of the district has in 
From 485,040 to 717,300 acres, if tho annual returns sto to be trusted.” 














ce 

















———_-__- = Ande the population of the Kétu Sub-division. =r 
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The following table shows the effect of migration on the popu- 
ion of the Kingra District according to the Census of 190) 




















| Taber Bund 
Def Part B. 


Dewionasts, 
in the Punjab and. NorthWest Frovtier 


oat of 
ron olker seston 





Total Tomigrante 


Eqonanee, 
He miihin the Panled wad Berth Wet Yrostier | 


ii.—to tha rea ot toda 





Total Emigrante 
+ ddofect — of Kaumigeunts over Kaigraate 














‘The bulk of the immigration is from the Districts, States and 

= Provinces in 
Tndia noted in 
the — margin. 
‘The immigra- 
tion from the 
countries out- 
side India is 
very small. 





SS8E5955 

















‘The emigra- 
tion is mainly 
to the Districts 
and States 
noted in the 
margin, 


‘The District thus loses 1,931 souls by migration, and its net 
et gain from ++ oF lows to — | Net gais from + orlom to — interchanges of 
bs =813| Lahore. =H population with 
the Districts and 
States in India 


Avaritaae 
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CBAE:T;0) $< “Siw om Comparison with the Je: 
wpa. figures of 1891 shows that 





Kangra lost, by: intra-Pro- 





ee, oo, | 61, —yincial migration alone, 8,505 
oof Pon B. \—— sonls in the decade ending « 


Total — | 3605 |_-4907 1901 or 1,462 fewer than in 


eee +4830 the previous decade, 
Settee” fish | tr Me Ps 


‘Taking the figures for 
inten-Imperinl migration, teu 
those for migration in India 
both within the Punjab and : 
to or from other Provinces 
in India we have the marginal 
oe data, : 


“tho following remarks on the migration to and from ndjoiming 
territory, taken from the Census: Report of 1881, still hold goods °K 
“In Kéogra the density of raral population por square milo of cultiir= 











able area in higher than in any othor Panjab District except Simla 5 but 

te spountamn sides afford pasture to amorous flecks and hard and tho 
ourrying trade with Central Asia contributes to the moans of the people: 

‘Tho population is largely indigenons, 9 por cont. of the villagers being 

born inthe District; and interchange of population ix confined to tho 
nnighbouring Districts and Statoa. ‘The contrast, betwoon the proportion 

DE malos among the emigrants to nnd immigrants feom Simla, roxpoctivaly, = 
Show nbsikingly how temporary isthe ono apd How reaiprosal tho othor 
jmovemont; while tho samo tost whows the relative natate of the migrations 

to and from the overcrowded District of Hoshisrpur to bo exactly tho : 
roverse, the emigration boing resiproval, and tho immigration not toy 

tary indeed but permanent, ‘The migration to.mnd from tho Hill Staten in 
npparently largely permancnt. Tho immigration from Chamba, liowover, 
‘hich. forms a considerable proportion of the whole ix chiefly periodic. 

The immigration from Kushwir is doubtless a rosult of the late terrible 
famine which has desolated that country ; and the moderato porcontege of 
males show how largely whole familios must have fled from starvation. 
‘The jent colonies of Kashmir shawl-weavors nt Nécpur and 'Tilok- 

‘néth have almost disappeared with tho falling-off in the trade,” 


‘The following statoment shows the ago distribution por 10,000 

ds* eis nergons of hoth sexo :— 3 
‘Table 10 of I 
or 











































Age period. 
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‘Tko Kingra District returns a yory low birth-rate, the 
for the five years 1898-1902 bong only 34°0 por mill of the 
ion (178 males and 16°8 females), The Civil Surgeon reports 


obtained, but as the population is almost exclusively Hindu it may 
ho assumed that the low birth-rato is due to the Hindu element in 
the population. The low birth-rate cannot apparently be attributed 
16 doleotiva registration but isto bo assigned to the paucity of 
‘women in the District. 


Superstitions ing unlucky, births are rife in Kingra, 
‘has a shild born in tak unlucky ara tho evil is averted by-a fic- 
titious re-birth from a cow, § gobarsal,’ or by a magic bath, into which 
various ingredionts called sayhoa Khadli are put. A birth which occurs 
on the amditeas is dangerous to the father, and one on tho chawtardiahi, 
or 14th of a lunar month, to the mother, but her danger can be 
averted by making an imago of Shiva and giving it to. Bralnan, 
Similarly certain nakshatras are unlucky t various persons and 
complicated rites are required to avert them, These superstitions 
aro all based on the Hindu systems of astrology. Other ideas 
spear to heyo.a differnt origin, "hus a child bor after twins 
(diild or jonkri) is called lanhka ov little, but it portonds neither good 
nor evil: one born after them of tho othor sex isg¢rehar or treka) 
and is dangerous to its paronts :© one born in the &th month of prog- 
nancy, atlwdd, is equally so, and the danger is occasionally 
warded off by turning n charkié ov spinning-wheel round the 
mother's head and giving it to tho midwife. Deformed children born 
with six fingers or spertures in the nostril or ear aro called 
gurnandhd, but ave not ill-omencd, One born with a deformity 
of tho head, farmundd, is however insuspicious. 





‘Tho number of males in every 10,000 of both sexes in shown 
below:— 














oS Gley figures for Hindis and Muhammadans cannot bo ut 


CHAP. I,C. 
Population. 
Vital station 


Superstitions 
ejearding 
Tiree, 


Hoe stavie: 
tHe 

Table 16 of 
Part By 
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Kanora Distnict.] Marriage. (Pier A, 
ouaP. I, C. ‘The marginal table shows the number of females ae 
‘Population. % 7 Wie. years: 
ae em wade | misuse | une | Menor every 1,000 

wi | oar | aos Census’ of 1901. 
was | 2000 | “poo 











; \ ‘Thus the propor 
som | “ats | sist tion of ala 
or | om | MSS dren ty 








- — is _ satisfactory 
among Hindiis and Muhammadans, but the Sikh population is too 
small in this District to form a basis for comparison, If the data 
for Kangra Proper alone be taken it will be found that gitls under 
5 number 1,033 to 1,000 boys. Details for certain castes and Réjpiit 
tribes will be found in Appendix I to Table XIV of the Census 
tables for 1901. 


marriage Among the members of the three superior barns, (Brahmins, 

guteas.,t¢ Kehatrias, and Vaisyas) the rules prohibiting the marriago’ of 

imane*- daughters with mon of lower castes are exceedingly strict. There is 
a widely prevalent custom, particularly among the Brahmans at 
Rijpits, according to which a man must always tako a wife froma 
Jower and give his daughters to ahigher caste, Thore is ithe 
ftatiet dillwonice: betarene Gea ce girl and faking a girl. Téa 
‘Rijpit is asked with what class he may  intermarry, he will usually 
mention somo below his own, but if asked whether he would give + 
his daughter to the same tribe in excl would be horrified. .at 
the idea, The samo rule prevails among the local 


Brahmans, 
to a less extent. The Deputy Commissioner (Mr. Coldstream) 
wrote :— 








“The result of this is, that it becomes most difficult to obtainla 
suitable match for high-Lorn girls, and there can be no doubt, I thinks, 
that the custom of infanticide is by no means extinct. It is, however, 
practised in a much more scientific method than in former days, It 
not long ago that a case of this kind was brought before me in which th 
was ea to show thst the woman had deliberately wred to patian 
end to the child’s life if it should turn out to bea girl, usit . 
She described how a female relative of her's had sdyised hor to tatto 
the child, roll over it, fing itabout, and if thesa methods kad not, 
desired result, give it ‘somo opium “Iu thin easo she happened to bo & 
discovered, butit is most probable that there aro many snch which eludo 
detection. ‘The system adopted for prevention of the crime ean. oaly 
operate as a partial check, as tho families ia which itis more. ‘usually 
committed are more or less influential.” 


Meriager ‘Throughout the whole District infant marriages aro customary, | 
the only exception being in the caso of very high-easto girls for 
whom it is difficult to find a suitable match: The different tribjg, 
marry as a rule among. themselves, but cannot 
the same 2df or al.” lowest tribes are justas strict in ~ 
respect as the high-born ones. For instance, a Rémdisi 
must marry a Chi who is nota Rémdisi, A Nagtain_ 
‘must marry a Badin who is not a Nagtain, A Vikan Gaddi mmst 

“ ol sie 
ones at simply defines people of the same sept living in one! plagéillT¥e 















85 
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m8 Gaddin who is not a Vihan, and soon, With reference OHAP..¢. 
golar, there seems less strictness, though amongst most tribes popalation, 
EesPositively forbidden to intermary in tho samo golar. Among "y-, 
ngli-caste people it is considered wrong to take any Payment for, “*7** 
daughter, but among most of the low castes it is for a 

egular traffic to be carried on in girls; and although this may seem 
mtriry to morality there can he little doubt that it acts as a 

Kon infanticide, and lovds to girls being bottor cared for by 
git parents. There are four kinds of betrothal contracts which 
re.yory common among the lower classes in this District. 














five or six links in the 
and a breach of promise onthe part of one will involye the 
aurangoment in confusion, especially if some of the promises+ 
een fulfilled. 


tnt2) --Labour—Tho bridegroom cloct binds himself to work for, / 
ide #8 family somotimes for nino or ton years, porhaps after all 
shave the mortification of seeing ee married ag some one else, 
sts ho was expecting to carry off tho prize. This is probabie g 
ancient custom, and reminds ono of the story of Juecy et 
‘Laban for his two danghtors Leah and Rachel 
(8) Money—Cash payment. is made for the bride, yaryi 
to pelea ig family. ‘This is'a frstted 
debt, and also acts as a check upon marriage. Nambers 
) fotmarriagenblo young men ary obliged to go without wives ovine 
to tho exorbitant demands made by the parents of eligible» / 
Jadies, but it ismuch more common to mortgage the ancesteel 
‘ind pay the demand. 
man 
fo A) | Dharm or pun. betrothals, where no payment or excha 
eter ate i ‘the 
Nlowr classes. Accounts of tho eustoms connected with raat; 








‘‘Tkand If of the Panjab Ethnography. As usual, trees play an 
Jmportant part in marriage ceremonies in this District, 
Polj is never tised in this of the District, thor 
feadieel ix Sortjon tan aE, uncommon, however 
‘t man to soll his wife to any one else who makes a fair bad 
eg mes such agreements are executed on stamped pa / 
presented for registration. Polygamy is considered allova 
is more or a ly all the tri 

of procuring wives acts, however, ns a considerable check 
BROT eee 
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eldest’son, to got something as jhetanda in excess of the share which 
the other sons. inherit equally ‘with himself ® : this somethin, 

be a field, « cow or ox, or any other valuable thing. The 

say that among them the eldest son gets a twentieth of the paternal 
estate ‘as jhetanda, but in return is saddled with an extra twentieth 
of the paternal debts, if any. In caso of inheritance by sons; 
more than one wife, the chiindarand and not the pagvand vule is 
followed, that is to say, the first division of the inheritance is mado 
upon mothers, and not upon heads of sons. This rale of chitnidavand 
prevails universally among all tribes in Kéngra Proper, except the 
Gaddis, a lange section of whom are guided by the rule of pagéalul. 
‘This seetion consists of those whose original homes arg’ in 
maur, as distinguished from Gadderan uni-Révi, or the 
southern side of the Uppor Ravi Valley in Chamba. Tnatanees 
are not xre in Kéngra in families of all classes where, by consent 
or by interference of the fathor in his lifetime, the inheritance las 
been divided by pageand, but the general “prevalence of the 
chindavaud rule seems undeniable. sn 





Something nearly approaching to a custom of primogeniture 
prevails in a’few families. For instance, the Rénas of Habrol, Gum- 
hiiar and Dhatwél give small allotments only to younger sons, which 
revert to the Rina or head of the family for the time being in ease 
the-younger branch dies out ;and the Dhatwél endets, moresyer, 
have to pay heavy grain rents on their allotments to the Réna, 
though they’ are acknowledged to hold as proprietors. In the caso 
of the Indauria Réjpits it is asserted’ that all sons inherit equal 
shares of the iis or residential estates and that the remaining, which 
are known “ns chaudhdr’ estates, go to the eldest son as ode. 
But this asserted custom is somewhat obscure, and is disputed. The 
fact is that the chaudhris’ interest in the chanddr aeteng a changed 
in degree and in nature since the days of the Rajas. Itthen amounted 


Sc si fac whe rob eno Ou Gs tao 

‘ind, and in fact the whole profit, an on “to the 
chaudhvis for fixed sums. Among the Kanets of Kothi Sowér, 
that is of Chhota and Bara Bangéhal, the custom was that the vanids 
or separate holdings were indivisible. If a man died possessed of 
one wand only, it went to the hanna betd or son ; if he held 
two, the other went to the next youngest. “How this custom arose 
is explained in this way : in tho rot plane dl dates 
only-eapable of properly maintaing one family ; in the second 
place the eldest Sigel be away in his father’s lifetimedoi 
chdtark, or fowls) servieo of somo kind, to the Rija; eat og 
generally manage to get a grant of land elsewhore, while the 
Younger son stayed at home with his father and suoceoded hime. 


‘tim ,or till tecently. Among the ile 
very itly. ats ‘concerned: 


© ‘This custom is suid to be dying out. 








2. 


idispute in future. Sir J. B. Lyall thought it should not, “as over CHAR EC 
Re pare change of ot ermine the tenure has been altered by Populatioa, 
In place of a mere allotment of fields the Customs of 
‘Kanet of Kothi Sowir now owns, besides his fields, a sharo in the fstetanay 
waste. lands of an estate which may be compared to a small Swiss 12 
anton.” fiyall § 74, 
Tn respect of questions of legitimacy or validity of marriage 
‘the landholders may be put into two classes, viz, first those whose 
women affect seclusion and do not work in the fields, and who 
eannot contract what are known as jhanjardra or widow marriages ; 
wnd_secondly those who marry widows and allow their women to 
work more or less in the fields. Among tho former the son of a 
‘akhorar, or kept, a8 opposed to a biafar, or married, woman would 
Be a sirtora or illegitimate, and would inherit no share. Among 
Tatter the son of any y kept ‘mau (gerd ae was not of 
ee mee, connection with whom would involve loss of caste) 
. would by custom or past practice share equally with the sen 


jj wife married in the most formal manner probably because in such » 
ie ‘ease a. jhanjanira marriage would be inferred. Very little outward 





ceremony is used in the case of a jhanjardra marriage. It is 
‘dou! whether concubinage accompanied by the pulling off of 
the outward signs of the widowed state, i.e, resuming the /dlu or 
nose-ring, is not sufficient to make a valid marriage-aceonding. to 

the real custom of the country, but the husband generally celebrates 
‘the event by a feast, and there is a tendency to consider this a 
formality. "The Gaddis say that them if a widow 
Tne hey ‘understand it, lawtally obtai from her guand- 
by consideration of value given, then she is reckoned a wife, 
¥ whe ty erent rere ‘The feeling among the 


bat 
Pichlags, that is, sons begotten by a first husband, who accom- 2 
) “pany their mother to her second husband's house or are born therein, x 
\ ‘are not entitled toa share. This is the general rule; but the Gaddis 
and Kanets appear to hold that, if a man takes a widow to wife 
ro is atthe time enevint, the child born will be reckoned his child, 
jand not a pichlag.” 


<= bid “Among the Gaddis a child born to a widow within four yearsof 








i 













* cana thicbate'é dath smcoeets, provided that cho is still ving fa hor 
husband's house. The custom is called chaukhanidu, i.e., “four walls.” 
(Panjab Notes and Queries, 1884, art, 668. Cf. also Indian Anti- 
me 1902, p. 859, and 1904, p. 82.) 

All tribes & ime ha» munca apt aso oof his on gota 
“or aan.” Te i doubtful whether pable opinion would support the 
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CHAP-1:C: adoption ofa son from another clan if the kinsmen objected, unless 
Population. perhaps in the case of a daughter's son, and even then there would 


«be difference of opinion ; but the majority would support the validity 


intettane, of the adoption, Many written deeds of adoption, old and new, are 


lngitimacy, 


to he found in the District; but writing was formerly resorted to 


‘yl, 574, only in cases where a dispute was anticipated either because the 


adopted son was a very distant kinsman, or for some other similar 
reason, 

There is very little formal adoption in this District. A man 
more often makes a willin favour of a kinsman or son-in-law who 
has lived with him and helped to cultivate his land, 


With regard to a widow's right to inherit, the Réjpits, Brahe 
mans, Khatris, Mahijans, &., sy that she holds for life on condic 
tion of chastity and tho’ majority of judivial decisions uphold this 
view. ‘The Kanots of Kothi Sowir say'clearly that so long as sho 
continues to reside in her Into Iusband’s house, she cannot bo 
dispossessed even though she openly intrigues with another man, or 
permits him to live in the house with hor. ‘This is the real castom 
‘luo of the Ghiraths and othor similar castes in Kingra, though they 
do not admit the fact so bluntly. 


With regard to daughters, all classes agree that, in defwult of 
sons, an orphan daughter has an interest similar to that of a widow, 
80 long as she remains unmarried. The general feeling seems to be 
that a daughter or her children can never succeed by simple inherit 
ance to landed estate in preference to kinsmen, however remote, 
‘This is what the people say when the question is put to them in a 
general way; but they occasionally take another view in actual 
cases, and the history of estates show that daughters have occasion- 
ally been allowed to mmherit.”” All, however, admit that in default 
of sons a father ean, by formal deed of gift, bestow acquired land on 
a daughter or her children ; snd the prone of the kabzdwdri talukdy 
say that such a gift of ancestral land even would not be invalidated 

objections made by kinsmen too remote to perform alnidh or 
offer the pind to a common ancestor, According to this the power 
to object would be limited to the descendants of the donor's reat- 
randfather, for the worship of ancestors is not carried 
rther. The Gaddis and Kanets, however, dispense with these 
ehrddh ceremonies, and therefore can give no limit beyond which 
the claims of kinsmen should be rejected as too remote.’ This does 
not imply that among them the feeling of kinship and of right of 
succession is kept alive longur ; the contrary ‘a decidedly the caso, 
By Gaigederally catiga@ned’ lant feneceend| by the 
common ancestor, not all land whatsoever inherited by the donor. 


oa ‘The eastern group of hill lan; is shown in the tables 
Pahdri, and would appear to be. i the same as the Garhwali 


Mr, Lyall, however, who probably knows more than anybody eve ol 
Gris Ceciat Lille, SE BTiptan tne people ol cEanera Beene sien ee ape 
Shpeough both in rice asd Tanguay wearer We Western cr Dogra than to ine wees 
or Pai proap. 
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of the logis. Tis western boundary is tho eastern watershed 
of the Ravi which soparates Chamba from Kingra;" to the north 
it_is soparated from the Tibetan group of tongues by tho mid- 
‘Himalayas ; to tho south it extends as far as the foot of tho moun- 
tains, but not to tho low hills at their base ; while it stretches awa 
eastward Garhwal and Kuméon to meet the Nepales. Tt 
is an Indic langage, more akin to Hindi than to Panjébi, and is 
included with Nepalese hy Hérnle in his Northern Gaudian group. 
But here, as in all monntainous tracts, dialectic variations ato 
numerous, cach considerable mountain range separating two forms 
of speech which differ in a greator or loss degree. Thus tho Mandi 

lo call thoir dialect Mandidli, the Kulu poople, Kuluhi, Gidi 
is spoken by tho inhabitants of tho rango which divides Kéngra 
from Chamba, and Hinddri by the peopl of the Tower: Hill Stas. 
‘The character used is the Thikuri or anki of the hills, but the 
only literature that tho language sppears to posses begins and onda 
with nsinall but, intoresting collection of rhapsodies in praiso of 
Raja Jagat Sing (A. D. 1650) by a Kingra bard called Gambir Rai 
@. A.S. B., 1875, p. 192). In his District Consus Report for 
1881, the Deputy Commissioner wrote : 

“Tho dialeots spoken are various, as imay bo guessed from a glanoo 
‘at the list of principal tribes. Tho Gaddis, Kashmiris, Labéuns and valley 
People aro mostly unintelligible to one another, 40 far asthoir own parti- 
cular language or dinlect goos, though thore is’ common eolloqtial w 

bo stylod. Pabéri, for want of a better name, which ix enorully 
eae by all. Thave taken some trouble to vollect some of the words 
usod in ordinary conversation, avd aim satisfied that the dialect which 
Henerally provails in distinctly Sanskritic in its origin; as is also tho 
‘choructor, thoagh the lattor is quito distinct from any charactor used in the 
Plains, and cannot be deciphered except by inhabitants of the district," 


‘Tho languages of the Kulu Sub-division are further discussed 
in Volumo I, 


‘The following quototion from Sir J. B. Lyall’s Sottloment 
ate shows tho nature of the institution of caste in the hill regions 





“Till lately, the limits of caste do not soom to have been so. immut- 
ably fixed in tho hills as in tho plains. ‘Tho Réja was the fountain of 
honour, and conld do much as he tikod. I have heard old men. quota 
instances within their memory in which a Réja promoted a Ghirath to be 
a Rathi, and a Thékar to bo a Réjpat, for sorvico done or money given ; 
and at tho prosont day the power of admitting back into caste fellowship 

sons put under a ban for somo grave act of defilement is a souroo of 
income to the jagirdér Réjis. J believe that Mr. Campbell, the present 
Lieutenant-Governor of Bengal, has assorted that there is no such thing 
8a distinct Réjpit stock; that in former times, before caste distinctions 
had bocome crystallized, any tribe or family whose ancestor or head roso 
to royal rank became in time Réjpit. 








@) Gidi or Be uri has been classed ‘Dr. Grierson as belon, to tho 
Chara group ofthe W: Pahari datecter It bee tbe tara oh ton efonging 0, the 


other dinlects, khako for Ahuana, to hear, while words 

to Gadi Sopa wit ive tana, ta all ct pen) Lhe a Ay That, Poona, 

to smel “foelate Me; O'brien compiled s Gédi Grammar reprinted ae am Appesase 
inant 
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Asal, § 70, 
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“‘Thie is cortainly the conclusion to which many facts point with 
rogard to the Réjpits of theso hills. Two of the old royal and now 
essentially Réjpat families of this District, vis, Kotlebr and Bangabal, ara 
said to bo Brahman by original stock, Mr. Warnes says that in Kéugra 
the son of a Réjpét by a low-casto woman takes place as a Rathi: in 
Seordj and other places in the intorior of tho hills I have met families 
calling themselves Réjpts, and growing into general acceptance as 

their own country at least, whose only claim to the title was 
that their father or, grandfather was the offspring of « Kaoetaiby a 
foreign Brahman. On the border line in the Himaliyas, between Tibot 
sad India Proper, any ono, can obsorv® caste growing before is eye the 
noble is changing into n Rijpit, tho priost into a Brahman, the ‘peasant 
into a dat ; and s0 on down to the bottom of the scale, ‘The same process 
was, I bolieve, moro or lessin force in Kéugra Proper down to a poriod 
not vory romoto from to-day.” 














And the remarks quoted in the following paragraph show how 
exovedingly indefinite wre the lines of demareation betweon tho 
different castes. 


‘The following desoription of the social positions of tho principal 
proprietary castes is also taken from Sir J. B, Lyall's Report :— 


“Te will bo sven that I have divided the Brahmane and others into 
two grados. In Mr. Barnes’ apcount of the population he takes refraining 
from agricultura tho lino of distinction betweon feat cass und second shee 
Brahmans. 1 think it would bo moro accurate to pat it at retaining from 
ploughing; there aro many Brahman familion who ‘ano. too. preva to 
plough, but very fow who do not do overy othr kind of fold wolk thaws 
folvon,” Now-t-days tho samo may be said, with nearly equal truth, of tho 
botior RéjpGt families, Tho Migny, or re grado Rajpts, are the mame 
bors of the 22 royal houses, of whom a fist ‘is given in Mr, Barnes’ 

ragraph 262; and of a few other hous suchas the Banh, Sona 
Bangatlis, Chohdn, and Reber clans, all of wbich, liter see st ete 
formor timo, have had n Réja to. their hea 
India, 

“Tho Réjpsit clans of tbe socond 
first grado Thakars : mong tbo most shod and finmorots of them 
aro tho Habrols, the Dhatwals, tho Tnduusids, the Ning, tho Gurabacie 
the Rénes, the Banidls, tho’ Ranéts, the Mailes. “They. macey there 
Anughters to tho Midns, and take davghtors in mareiage from the Rarnac 
In tho statomenta most of tho Thakars have beon enteral ne arco eae 
Héjpte, and a fow av Grob class Sddras. Most of the "Thakare couse ss 
thin ast class might more properly have beon classed ae ae ake 
Nérpur Thékars aro all to better thaw Rathis. "A Thikar if eekod oo 











somo part of Northorn 






ight more properly be called 








what way he is better than a Rathi, will eay that his own wanners and 2 


social customs, particularly in respect of selling daughtors, mnrryi 
brother's widow, to., aro. more like thoso of the Mign tlase then eee 
the Rathis aro, ' Tho best line of distinction, howover, is the mann 
connection ; the Min will marry a‘Thélear’s daughtor but. nol, a itet 
‘The Réthi’s daughter marries a Thékar, and hor daughter can then at 
4 Mign. No ono calls himsclf a Réthi, or likes to be addreatod a ane 
‘Tho term is understood to convey somo degree of slight or losis tig 
Aistinction between Thékar and Réthi is, howover, very loceu, “A ie 
man of a Rétbi fomily, like Shib Disl Chandhrl of Ohetro, wares net 
Gnughter to an impoverished Raja and his whole clan gets a'kind of a 
and beoomos Thékar Réjpit. So again a Réja ont riding fale tutta oak 
‘9 Patil girl herding cattlo, and marries hor; therenpon the whole oie 
begins to givo ite dauelters to Miéus, The whole thing reminds one ct 
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in society in England; except that the 

interested in the struggle are greater here, usa man cannot 

rate himself entirely from his clan, and must take it up with him or 

yi where he is, nnd except that the tactics or rules of the game aro hero 
stricter and more formal, and the movement much slower. 


CHAP.1.0.- 
Population. 


Social and 
importance of 


«, “After tho RéjpGts como the families belonging to tho Bes Barn, or te. diferent 







caste division, Ihave put the Khtris in this, as they are all traders and 
‘shopkeepers, but thoy claim to belong to the Chatri Barn and to rank 
wil Réjpits, The other castes in this division aro tho Mahéjans, Kaits, 
Studs, and Karérs, all bankers, tradors and shop-keopors. 


‘The Sadvas of tho first grade comprise Thikars, Rathis, ond Kanets 
Hy, ‘Tho most important tribes awoog tho second grado Sidree are 
the Ghirths, who much exceod any other tribe of the grade 
exeept in Nérpur, whore they nro beaton by tho Jats Ni 
Ghirths and Jats in number come the Lohire, Ni Kamhérs, and 
‘Tarkhios, most of whom carry on thoir hereditary professions, though 
they also own land. This ix also trno of the ‘Kelate, the Darais, tho 
Baterds, the Chimbés, the Jhiwars, and the Suniyér In this grade aro 
‘also. foond the Sainis, the Hind Géjars, and the Kolis, who are purely 
agricaltoral 3 the Lobénas aro ‘also carriers and traders in grains, 
10 Bhojkis, Gusding and Jogis havo or bad some privstly avocations. ‘The 
amount of laud hold by Muhammadans in very insignificant, In Nérpar 
there are a fow Syads, Réwals and Ardinsy iu tho othor parganae the 
Giijars aro tho only truo landholding clnss among Mubammadans, though 
om nctisuis calling themselves Sols (in origin converts frorn neocee 
the lowest castes of lindds), hold small patches, 


“ Among tho nich or inforior castes of Hindds, aro the Julihas, tho 
Karauuks, tho Daugris, Chamdrs, Saréves and Damnds, whom other 
Hindiis look upon as ontcastes, Most of thow ont the flosh of cows or oxen 
which die a natural doath, 


“Of tho total cultivated aren of Kingra Proper (oxolasive of tho 
threo unsettled jigirs, for which I havo uo roturns of holdings) the 
Brahinans of both grades own about 18 per cont,; the Rajpdta of tho frst 
grado about 6 per cont. ; the KAjpits of tho seoond grade about 15 per 
ont, tho Khatris, Mahdjans, Kaits, Sids, and Karirs about 2 per cont, ; 
the Thikars, Rathis, and Kanots abont’ 37 por cont. ; tho 2nd grado 
Stidras about 19 per cent. ; tho Mubammadans about 1 por cent, ; and the 
outenat Hindu tribes about 2 por cont. ‘Tho second class Réjpiite, aa T 
ior aro really Thakars, ‘Tho 'Thakars and Rathi, therefore, ow 


















‘weot them about hal country, as tho sharo of the Kanots ia 
Séngra Proper is very ama 
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he 








(1) Bee note to p, 74. 
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DISTRIBUTION OF PROPERTY IN PANGANA, KANGBA (REVISED 
SETTLEMENT, 1867), 
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DISTRIBUTION OF PROPERTY IN PARGANA NURPUR (REVISED 
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DISTRIBUTION OF PROPERTY IN PARGANA DEHRA 
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DISTRIBUTION OF PROPERTY IN PANGANA HAMIREUR, (REVISED 
SETTLEMENT, 1897). 
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‘The distinguishmg feature in the population of the District is 
the enormous Pea of the Hindu over the Muhammadan 
clement, the latter being represented only by, isolated colonies of 
immigrants, while the mass of the population has preserved the 
aneient faith in a manner wholly unknown in the plains. ‘The 
circumstance lends a peculiar interest to the study of the Hindu 
tribes of the District, their caste divisions and customs, for which 
study fortunately there is ample material in the reports of Messrs. 
Barnes and Lyall." According to a genoral, though now exploded, 
impression, the Brihman caste is a homogeneous whole, whose 
membors, knowing no internal distinction amongst themselves, are 
united in one vast conspiracy against the social and. religions liberty 


of tho “‘inferior castes.” ‘As illustrating the real state of the case, 


Mr. Barnes’ account of the ramifications of Brihmon caste in this 
District is a Yalnablo contribution to the existing store of informa- 
tion. ‘The Brihmans of Kiingra Proper number nearly one-seventh: 
of the entire population (109,000 in 1901), Almost without exeup» 
tion, they profess themselves to belong to the great Sarsut, (Saraswat) 
family, but. recognize an infinity of internal subdivisions, The first 
distinction to be drawn is that between Brihmans who follow, and 
Brihmans who abstain from, ugriculture. ‘Those who have noyer 
defiled their hands with the plough, but havo restricted themselves 
to the legitimate pursuits of the caste, aro held to be pure Brihaans ; 
while those who have once descended to the occupation of husban 
retain indeed the name, but are no longer acknowledged by their 
brethren, nor held in tho same reverenoe hy tho peopleat large, In 
the days when these hills wore the seats of petty independent 
Prinees, in every principality the Brihmans were arranged into 
olasses of different dogrees of purity. ‘Tho Rija was always cone 
sidered the fountain of all honour, and his classification, made probably 
at the counsel of his religious advisers, was held binding upon the 
brotherhood. In these graduated lists no account was ever taken 
of the zamiuddr, or cultivator Brahmans ; these were left to them- 
selves in ignoblo obseurity. ‘Thus, in the days of Raja Dharm 
Chand, the two great tribes of Kéngra Brahmans—the Nagarkotias 
(from Nagarkot, the ancient name of Kingra) and the Bhatoria— 
were formally sub-divided into clans. Of the Nagarkotias, Dharm 
Chand established thirteen different families, as follows'!?;— 









Pandit, Nig, Dich: 

Misr, | Park, Anant, 
Rehna or Raina (Kanth),| Bedbirch, Upada, 
Ponjkarn, Sotri, Aohiri, 


Bipp (since extinct), | 








{Mr Barnes! Report (paragraphs 269204) from which Ube flowing param 
te acta almons vertu, contin a pealiarlyvaluale eammary” of tortation 
the aceurroy and. completeness of whish is further, wouched We ee feat 
paragraph 7b cis Hoport 

FS Tso dais eve given 
striking instance of ‘endleat 














on acconnt of xny intrinsic interest than axa 
tions, 
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At the same time tho eee or the rival tribe, prs also 
it i of, They were divided into two great classes, 
Pabke ued Westha, and thee! again are sub-divided into famlies :— 


Paxxa Buarzru. 





Dina, Poliita, | Awasti Chitu. 
Dobru, | Rukbi, |  Kharappa Néx, 
Sintu, Pémbar | Misr Kats, 
Kacna Baaranw, 
‘Tugnet, Chatwin, lu 
Ghahra, Awasti Khar Gajnu, sr, 
Ségaho, Awasti Tharkna, | Achéri Pothiér, 
Thapal, Awasti Uphrial, | Pandit Barswat. 
Ghogre, 





To these may bo added the Nay Pandrike Brahmans of the 
Nég gots worship the snakes after which they aro named and avoid 
injuring them, 

Similarly the Samakri Réjpits, the Barara Bhats and the 
Jararu do not cut or injure the trees after which they are named, 
while the former nt least also worship tho treo. 


‘The origin of tho names of the Pandrik, Kharappa, and Ghoslu 
clans is accounted for by the people as follows :— 


Tn Sammat 1500 of Vikarmaditya, a Réja_of tho Kangra 
district, Dharm Chand by unme, celebrated the jag (feust) core. 
mony, in order to achieve his desire that Brihinans should not 
object to receiving dans from his hands. In this jay tho Bridunang 
were asked to receive dus. Ono of them acceded to the request 
of the Réja and accepted dans from his hands. The Rija being 
much pleased with the Brihman proclaimed him a Pandrik by caste. 
Pandrik is the snake which is regarded as tho eldest son of Bashki 
Nig. Thus tho Pandriks became the highest class of the Brthmans. 


Another Brihman who had refused to receive ddns was called 
Goslu by caste, Goslu is a snake of a very low and harmless typo. 
Tho third Brihman who opposed the acceptance of ddn and was 
angry on seeing the first Brihman receiving it was named 
Kharappa (a hooded serpent) which is an extremely venomous 







.,AnGoler and Niirpur, once the inheritance of hill chioftains, 
similar gradations exist, ‘The Brihmans thore also haya assorted 
themselves into classes, which it is unnecessary to detail, of differant 


degrees of purity, tho agricultural Brihmans bei always at the 
bottom of the ile: . td 


Perhaps in all tho hills the Nagarkotiés rank the highest. 
They intermarry usually among themselves, and in no caso give 
their daughters ‘to anothor trike. A Bhatera woman is sometimes 
admitted to tho honour of their ‘alliance, but a Bhatorn cannot 


CHAP. 1,0, 
Population. 
Brilimans, 


Barnes, 
2578. 








CHAP. I.¢. 
Population. 
‘Bribmans 


Barnes, 95 
250-00. 
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aspire to a Nagorkotia bride, In the same manner. the Bhaterus 
marry among themselves, condescending to take wives fromthe 1 
class next below them, but never reciprocating the fayour, and thus: 

the chain is extended until the last linkis attained. Taken as a 
whole, they are all connected ; for each class gives brides to the ona 
above and receives from the one immediately below them. Thus, in 

the last grade, the male members haye a limited field whence to 
scloct wives, for there are none bolow them to extend their ranges 

and in tho highest grade the difficulty is to obtain an eligible hus- ‘ 
band, for there are none above thom worthy to esponse their 
daughters. ‘Tho samo cause among tho Réjpiit tribes his been the 
chief incentive to female infanticide ; but, to their honour, be it said, 
the Nagarkotids wero never accused of this crime. On the contrary,: 
they rear their daughters with tender caro and on their marr 
impoverish themselvos to confor a dowry worthy of their name and 
exalted caste. So far do they carry their scruples to oxonerate the 
bridegroom from all expenses that they rofuse to partako of an; 
hospitality at the hands of tho son-in-law, and will not even drin| 
water in tho village where he resides, 

‘Tho purer Brihmans, who abstain from agriculture, by no 
moans restrict themselves to sacerdotal dutios ; they will hold Mand) 
though they will not consent to cultivate it; they lund money, 
ongage in service, discharge village offices such as that of Iambard, 
or patiedri, and will entor on almost any secular pursuit which prom- 
ises a subsistonco, The majority of thom Rea no Tnnguago 
excopt the current dialoct of the hills, Some are sulficient 
aoquainted with tho Sanskrit charuetor to read the toxts appointed 
for coremonies ; hut few indeed are entitled to rank as pandit, or 
persons learned in the Hindu scriptures. 'Tho hill Brihman will not 
associate with the same caste from the plains, Both profess mutual 
distrust, and neither will partake of bread cooked by the othor. ‘The 
Lill Bréhman eats flosh, which tho Brihman of the plains roligionsly 
eschews. He is still ded with considerable reverence, The if 
usual salutations from all classes, the king or the peasant, aro piiré 
paunde (I fall at your feot), or matha teke (L bow. my forehead in 
Submission). In returning theso courtesies, tho Brihman says ashir 
bad to the higher class, such as Rajpits, and chavanjt kalyan to the 
other castes who are worthy of any recognition at all. Bosides tho 
Brihmans already alluded to, many of the Gaddis, or shephords of 
the higher hills (as to whom, seo below), are Bréhmans. 1080 aro 
found associating with Khatris and men of other castes, all known by 
the common name of Gaddis," and all sharing one common profes- 
sion, pasturing their flocks among the slopes of the Dhaola Date. 

An interesting discussion of the origin of the various 
‘tribes of India will be found in the late Sir W. W. Hunter’s Orissa. rn. : 
(9 This, howover, is by no moans peculiar to this or any class of Brahmans, The 

vin 


eustom is found throng 10 vince. 
8) from Gc ‘Hindi word for shepherd, Gédar, 
tun elt Epps dae ee ee oe pian ewe, 


Pas 
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ing of the Himalayan Bréhmans, with special reference to this CHAR.1,¢, 
trict, he finds traces of three distinct elements, cultivator population. 
Bréhmans, and the orthodox Nagarkotids and Bhaterds. The 


tho anciont Aryan emigrants from tho plains, who bei 
comers of their raco wore forced to submit to various dogrees of 
compromise, aud to mix with the surrounding population ; or 
remnants of tho primitive aristocracy of tho Wigs lands whom the 
new-comers, unable to subdue entirely, were obliged to admit to a 
nominal equality. Ho inolings to think that they devive their 
origin chiefly from the first, but probably from both sourees. Tho 
mans again, who are included in the orthodox classifications, 
are those who, in Inter days, had flocked to tho courts of the petty 
soveroigns, tho successive waves of immigration, which have arrived 
within historic times, boing carefully prosorved in. tho various 
classes. Another fact to be noted is that, whatever the influence 
acquired by tho Brihman immigrants, they have nevor obtained « 
ting on tho hills as popular priests. The public ministration at 
ho tomplos bas always continued in the hands of tho original natives / 
of the country, the Bhojkfs boing, as has hoon pointed out, a class I 
quite distinct from tho Brshman caste. 


‘The Pajdris of the shrines in the Kiingra and Simla hills hayo ‘The Bhojkte, 
grown into a distinct caste, composed originally, it is said, of a 3" 5281. 
mixod collection of Niis, Brihmans, Réjpats, and Jogis, who all 
intormarried. Those of tho great shrines, such as Jawilémukhi 

and Bhawan, are called Bhojkis. They are all priests of Devi, and 

thoir namo is said to bo acorruption of Pajki. The Bhojkss are said 

by Mr. Barnes to be “not Brihmans, though they are the hereditary: 

priosts of those colobrated tomplos. ‘They all-woar the eacrod threads 

they intormarry among themsolves alone, eat flesh, drink wine, and 

are a debauched and profligate set; tho men are constantly in the 

courts involved in litigation, and tho women are notorious for their 

loose morality.” Colonel Jenkins, Deputy Commissioner of Kingra, 

wrote of them as follow: 


“Tho Bhojkfs are a uniquo foataro of this District, They are attached 
tothe great temples at Kiéngra and Jawdlamukbi, and aro supported by 
the income. ‘Thay claim to be Sarst Bréhmans ; but, if so, have oe 
‘sank in the so wry Bréhmans would eat kachi roti wit 
them. ‘Thoy appear to occupy much the samo pos the Gangaputras 
of Bonates, and tho probability is that they are mero jogis who have 
‘obtaitied a reflected sanctity from tho goddesses whose sorvico they havo 
entered. ‘The word is evidently connected with the Sanskrit root bhoj, to 
food, and is taken from the nature of their duties. They into ‘among 
themselves, and with m class of jogir called Bodha Pandits.0”) They ara 

Fy qquarrelsome, litigious and proiiigate, and may be well characterized 
ry the famous opithot ‘aploporoaveogavradworeAarrwpoc which, if T 





(‘The Bhojkis ulso hold the shrines at Chiatpurni and at Naina Devi in the Sola 
Singhi kis of Bhawan will take wives from, but not give daughters 
rah Bis aratee tae" 
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OHAP. 1,0. remember right, was translated ‘ carly rising, base informing, end litigious 


plaguy fellows.” 7 
“fieeia’ —" Obemarwé Bréhinans are not found’ in this Distro he 
: Masands who aro Chamirs by easto aid aro literate people. servo as 
Parohits, and conduct) ceremonies on nuptials as well as funeral 
occasions. None of the Chamir castes “however would perform a 
ceremonial function without consulting a Brihman. 


Riis ‘Tho figures for Rijpiits are perhaps of somewhat doubtful value, 
as the line of demarcation between Réjpit. and Thikar is by 00 
means clearly matked. In tho Consus of 1901, 154,000 people 
returned themselves as Rijpits. 


Borw,52%2, Any mombor of a royal house, belonging to the Dogra Circle of 
principalities across the Ravi, or to tho Jullandur Civelo on this sido 
of the river is essontially Rajat. Thos also with whom they eone 
descond to marry are included under this honourable cates » The 
namo is assumed by tnany othor races in the hills, but by the 
feoling of the country. the appellation of Réjpiit is the logitimate 
right of those only to whom it is hore restricted. "The following. is 
alist of the Dogra and Jullundur Chiefs, with the designations of | 

their clans, derived usually from tho names of the countries over 

which they once exercised dominion :— 


81 OF ROYAL CLANS. 


























Donna Cincts. 





Coustry, Cun, 











Chamba Chambihe 





swrsa,$200, It will bo obsorved that tho Chamba principa 
groups, the reason being. that th tart hy the Riyi. 

origin of some of the clan designations is not immediately apps 

rent. For instance, the Néxpnr family aro called Pathining,(® the 


( Of. Patdnti or the Patan country the name of a small eho in the Pathd 


jonkot 
Tahsil of Gurdaspur, Mr B.C. Bayloy, however, thus explains the origin of the name 
Pathénia— 


“They claim doscent from tho Tanwirs.of Delhi and aro said 4o have got thete 
resent nppellaiony hecause. tree of thelr king i ea 
Miogtal Emperors tn subduing the Pathan. Ths a 
aivea rise to tho namo of the" Hindu Kush.” He wns ordered to march in winter Gp 
Sain to steprsg a enony othe oleae” On entri 
own Hajpét clans) ho 


out his ranks. He is said to hi spliod that he. Rapp 
And would show fear of neither maa hor spirit, aud he direeted Ta ke 
with every trampet sounding and every drum beating. They 
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Datirpur race Dadwils, and so on. ‘The Dadvwils are called from CHAP.1.¢. 
a fort on tho Beis, now belonging to Stba, whence they popalation 
seceded. Katoch, the clan appellation of the Kingra house, is taken 
from the ancient name of the principality. ‘The Bilaurifis deduce lett 
their name from Biléwar, a term promiseuously used with Bisauli to 
represent: their country. 
‘The descendants of all these noble houses are distinguished by Bsr 5204. 
the hononrablo title of Min, When accosted by their inferiors, 
they receive the peculiar salutation of jai dia, offered to no other 
caste. Among themselves the samo salutation is interchanged. 
MMe inferior, for thoro avo endless gradations even among tho Mins, 
first offers tho salutation, and the courtesy ia usually returned. In 
former days great importanco was attached to this salutation; 
unauthorized assnmption of the privilege was Iunished asa mise 
demeanour by heayy fine and imprisonment. ‘The Rife, however, 
could extend the honour to high-born Rijpiits not strictly belonging 
to royal clan, auch, for instance, as the Sonkles or the Manhis. 
Any deviation from the austere rules of the caste was sufficient. to 
deprive the offender of the salutation, and the loss was tantamount: 
to excommunication. The Rijpiits delight to recount stories illus 
trating the value of this honour and’ the vicissitudes endured to 
provent its abuso. Whe Rija Dhisn Singh, the Sikh Minister, him- 
self a Jamawal Min, desired to extort the jut dia from Réja Bir 
Singh, the fallen chief of Nirpur. He held in his possession the 
runt of n jdyir valued at Rs. 25,000, duly signed and sealed by 
anjtt Shigh, and delayed prosonting the deed until tho Néxpar 
chief showkt nit him with the coveted salutation. ‘Bub Bir Singh 
was w Rija by « long lino of ancestors, and Dhim Singh was a Rija 
only by favour of Ranjit Singh. The hereditary chiof refused to 
compromise his honour, and preferred boggary to affluence rather 
than nocord the jai dia to one who, by the rules of the brotherhood, 
was his inferior, 'The derivation of the phraso is said to be from 
the words jai (victory) and dev (king), the expression being equiva. 
lent to vivo le roi, oF hail the king. 


A Min, to presorve his name and honour nnsulliod, must, Bor $208, 
sorupulously observe four fundamental maxims:—He must, nevey 
driye the plough; he must never give his daughter in marriage 
an inferior, nor marry himself much below his rank; he must nev hy 
accept money in exchange for the hetrothal of his aatghior and h 
female household must observe strict seclusion. prej 
against the ch is perhaps the most inveterate of all; that step 
can never be . The offender at once loses the privileg 
salutation; he is reduced to the second grade of Réjptts ; no Min 
will marry his daughter, and he must go a step lower in the social 








fad 9s the sah rose the avalanches dvacvaded and overwlielmed the Raja and 6,000 of 
His devoted hove” (Procoodings of the A. S, Beogal, 180s, page 203). ‘Tho word 
Parhinkot ie orived Pathinia’ HajpGus whose raj formerly ex- 
pose ea lecoyarpde rived from the Pathsnia BAypéts iy 
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GHAP.1,0. scalo to got a wifo for himself. In every occupation of life he is 
Population. made to feel his degraded position. In mectings of the tribe and at 


Rip 


marriages Réjpats undefiled by the plough will refuse to sit at meals 
with the hal-bih or plough-driver, as he is contemptuously styled ; 
and many, to avoid the indignity of exclusion, never appear at 
public assemblies. ‘This prejudice against agriculture is as old a8 
the Hindu religion. Some say it is sacrilegious to lacerate the 
bosom of mother earth with an iron ploughshare; others declare 
that the offence consists in subjecting sacred oxen to labour. ‘The 
probable reason is that the legitimate weapon of the military class 
1s the sword; the plough is the badge of a lower walk in life; and 
the exchange of noble for a ruder profession is tantamount to 
renunciation of the privileges of caste," but the prejudice is getting 
Tess daily. : 


«tho gift of a daughter to one of an inferior casto is senreely a 
i ices parable tees agriculture. Even Ranjit Singh in 


the height of his prosperity and power felt the force of this pro- 
judieo. "Tho Rja of Kangra deserted has heradita kingdom rather 
than ally his sisters to Dhiin Singh, himself a Myn of the Jammn 
stock, but not the equal of the Katoch prince. ‘The Rijpits of 
Kathgarh near Nérpur voluntarily set fire to their honses and im- 
molated their female relatives to avoid the disgrace of Ranjit Singh's 
alliance; and when Midn Padma, » Pathinia, married his daughter 
to the Sikh monarch, his brethren, undeterred by the menaces of 
Ranjit Singh, deprived him and his immedinte connexions of the 
jai dia, and to this day refuse to associate with his descendants, 
‘The seclusion of their women is also maintained with severe strict~ 
ness. The dwellings of Rijpae can always be recognised by one 
familiar with the country. ‘The houses are placed in isolated posi 
tions, either on the crest a nil lich commnasta Sp pSeastaale 
all sides, or on the verge of a forest sedulously p to form an 
impenetrable soree is 
artificial 











objection is to the a ter i i ‘a aimnilar > 
Conn chectgs in othe peg. A spade or isolemest oo one oie 


to work in the tea plantations where 
‘ia not used and many are now tating even to the plough driven by necemsity, 








‘Kanora Distatcr,] Characteristics, 


yeynnog travel by night, taking unfroquented roads through thickets 
and ravines, 


Fifty years ago Mr. Barnes wrote : 

“It is melancholy to see with what devoted tonacity the Réjpiits cling 
totheto doop-rooted prejudices, ‘Their emaciated looks and coarve el 
attest the vicissitudes they have undergono to. maintain th 
purity. In the waste land which abounds in the hills a livelihood is offered 
to those who will cultivate the soil for thoir daily broad ; bat this altornae 
tivo involves a forfeiture of their dearost rights, and they would rather 
follow ony precarious pursuit than submit to the disgrace, Some lounge 
‘away their time on the tops of the mountains, spreading nots for. the 
capture of hawks; many a day they watch in'vata, subsisting on borrios 
and on gamo accidentally entangled in theif nets; at Inst’ when. fortune 
grants thom sucoess they despatch tho prize to their friends below, who 
faine and instruct the bird for tho purpose of sale. Others will stay. at 
home and pass their time in sporting oithor with a hawk, or, if they can 
afford it, with a gun ; one Rajpat boats the bushes, and the other carries 
tho hawk ready to be sprung after any quarry that risoa to the viow. At 
the close of tho day, if they have beon saccossful thoy exobange the game 
for a little moal, and thus prolong existenco over another span, “The 
marksman armed with a gun will sit up for wild pigs returning from 
tho fields, and in the samo mannor barter flosh for the necessaries of life. 




















tho plongh, and tho number of socoders daily increases. Our administra. 
tion, though just and liberal, hns a levelling tendenoy ; service is ‘no 
longer to be procured ; and to many the storn alternative has arrived of 
taking to agriculture and securing comparative comfort, or enduring the 
pangs of hongor, and death. So long as any resourco remains the fatal 
top will bo postponod fay to forase that the strugglo cannot 
bo long protected ; nocoss ard task master, und sooner of lator 


















bigoted,” 


‘This picture is hardly true to life at the prosont day. For one 
thing the profits derivable from land are much greater than they 
Wore 50 years ago. In the noxt plac the field of employment. for 
those who donot uso the plough has increased enormously. Many take 
service in the army and in the civil employ of Government and are 
uble to make considerable remittances to their families at home. 

Each clan comprises numerous sub-divisions. As the family 
increased, individuals left the court to sett on some estato in the 
country, and their descendants, though still retaining the generic 
ppelton of the race, are farther distinguished by the namo of the 
estate with which they are more immediately identified. Sometimes, 





(@) Mr. Barnes? words are hore quoted as they stand ; but ip must be remembered 
they were written 50 years ago; and 30 years havo worked a grent chango. ‘The 
following ia from Mr. Lyall's Report, Para. 66: "In Mr. Barnes’ account of the 

lation. he makes refiaining from ugricalvure the live of distinction between, the 
Frat und second cass of Brags. Tihtak ie would he more nee senate 


Des 








from ploughing. ‘There are many Bratiman families who. are. too. prow 
fe taty iow whe oo do fay CRITE RL ee 
he same may bo vai sith noarty wat truth, af the better Rajpat families = 








Howaver, the prospeot of starvation has already driven many to tako to- 


CHAP.LC. 


Réjphta, 


Barney § 207, 


tho preasure of want will evontually overcome the, sctaplos of the most, 


Barnes, $208. 








Ripe tein 
abe need 


Barnes, $ 209, 


Bornes, §270, 
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though not so frequently, the designation of the ancestor furnishes 


asarname for his posterity. ‘Thus among the Pathiinias or Népur 
Mitins, there are twenty-two recognized sub-divisions ; the Golerias 
are distributed into thirteen distinct tribes; the Katoch clan has 
four grand divisions, each of which includes other subordinate de- 
nominations. A Réjpiit interrogated by one who he thinks will 
understand these refined distinctions will give the name, not of his 
clan but of his patronymic. Toa stranger he gives no detail, but 
ranges himself under the general appellation of Kshatriya or Réjpat. 


Next to the royal clans in social importance are those races with 
whom they are connected by marriage. ‘The honour of the allianes 
draws them also within the exclusive circle, It is not easy to 
indicate the line which separates the Réjpat from the clans immedi 
ately below him, known in the hills by the appellation of ‘Thékar®) 
and Rithi. The Midn would restrict the term Réjpdt to those of 
royal descent ; while the Rithi naturally seoks a broader definition, 
80 as to include his own pretensions. ‘The limit here given on the 
authority of Mr. Barnes is probably just; and those only are logi- 
timately entitled to rank as Rajpiits who are themselves the members 
of a royal clan, or are connected in marriage with them.” Among 
these tribes the most eminent are the Manhiis, Jaridl and Sonkla 
Réjpits. ‘The two former are indeed branches of the Jamnwiil clan, 
to which they are considered but little inferior. They occasionally 
receive the salutation of jai dia and yory few of them engage in 
agriculture. Another class of Rijptits who enjoy great distinction 
in the hills are the descendants of ancient petty. iets or Tednd 
‘whose title and tenure is said to have preceded that of the Réjds 
themselves. These petty chiefs have long since been dis; 
and their holdings “absorbed in the larger principalities. Still the 
name of Rana is retained, and their alliance is eagerly desired by 
the Mims. ‘The principal families are those of Chari, Giro, Kanhisra, 
Pathiér, Habrol, Sumbar, Dadwil, and other localities. Besides 
these, the following races occupy a high rank:—The Indanria, 
Malhotar, Saléria, Harchandar, ifrach, Patidl, Chib, Jardl, 
Bhugélia and others which it would be tedions to record. All these 
tribes affect most of the customs of Répats. They select secluded 
spots for their dwellings, immure their women, aré yery particular 
with whom they marry or betroth in marriage, but have generally 
taken to agriculture. In this particular consists their chief distine- 
tion from the Miéns, 

In 1876-7 Ool. Gordon Young, Deputy Commissioner, attested 

following classification of the Réjpiit septs in this District :— 

Int Class —Katoch, Gulorin, eto. (Fide list in Hoshiepar Gazetteer). 








GD The Thikars constitate the higher grades of the Ribi ‘group, See not 





‘G2) The sliding scale established by this distinction is well illustrated by 8 
from Mr. Lyall’s id already quoted in the dis 
Ect gars for ensas (Gogo hy To nae sUeMdy ote athe 4 
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nd ae ee ‘Manbas, Saunkla, Laddu, Dod, Ghorewah, Pathi- 


ee os salt Olin gre, Gakeion, Nabnctiey MelcRien, 
handiti, Jaggi, Kharwal, Gérl, Savgotra, Bagsotra, and Goma 


4th Class (Réthi but 
an, Navid, Dharial, hush, 





5th Olass (Réthi but inferior)—Khanauria, Sandinia, Lasai, Barwél, 
jorhia, Saklahia, Bharaio, Samania, Bhanwil, Thandole, Darbiél, Bhal- 
‘Goin, Bhotis, Sanérob, Ghutidl, Dhatta, Dhanga, Magnwél, Dabtién, Naru, 
Monglera, Katéhia, Bhakharis, ise Ghalyél, Sadar, Riyél, Ke: 
Siohia, Thalwal, Liaur, Satotia, Soprhis, Dolakh, Karenu, Sahotra, a 
holta,” Garr, Barche, ‘Gorrie, Ghiualis, Botri, Dinjla, Avdrenia, Dhaty 
Kharsél, Badhmania, Daroga, Salohar, Katwal, nDoaral 
Sodidl, Jamla, Bandharwal, Kathinia, Bang, Kanait, ‘Bkarerhis, Ondieal 
Dadwél, Gudahria, Phalwaria, Nanohlia, Bhagwibis, Ganotre, Dhilia, 
Dogru, Banyél, Bandle, and Dhatyélia. : 


The Réthis muster a number (51,000, in 1901), pees 
are essentially an agricultural class, and prevail throughout the 











titute the two great, cultivating tribes in Proper and the 
hills below it, where they fill ee the hag ehes do the 
ceases 1) in the parts to the east. In all level 
tracts, wherever the soil is fertile and produce 
Grabeeint, Sis Ghiane abound ; while in the poorer uplands, where 
the crops are seanty and the soil demands severe labour to com- 
the husbandman, the Réthis predominate. It is as rare. to 
find thi in tho vallys as to moet a Ghirth in the moro secluded 
Each class holds possession of its peculiar domain, and the 
paatn and associations created by the different localities 
havo impressed upon each caste a peculiar physiognomy and 
character. Tha Rats georaly are» ms and handsome race; 
their features are regular and well defined; their colour usually 
fair; and their limbs athletic as if exercised and invigorated by the 
stubborn soil upon which their lot is thrown. On the other 
the Ghirth is dark and coarse-featured ; his body is stunted and 
sickly; goitre is fearfully prevalent among his race; and the reflec- 
tion occurs to tho mind that, however teeming and prolific the soil, 
however favourable to vegetable life, the air and climate are not 
equally adapted to the development of the human frame. The 
Rathis are attentive and careful agriculturists. Their women take 
little or no part in the labours of the field. In origin they. belong 
neither 40. the Réjpdé nor to the Sidra clam, but are ap rently an 
amalgamation of both. Some Réthis wear the janco (see note to 
~ p. 81), “Though hier orarep ie eee 
Sines ra 





Nérpar and Hamfrpur Tabsils, Tho Rathis and. tho Ghirths con." 
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OBAP.1,C. such by the brotherhood. The septs of the Réthis are innumerable ; 
Population. n0 one could render a true and faithful catalogue of them. ‘They 
pith, | 8T0. a8 numerous as the villages they inhabit, from which indeed 
their distinguishing names aro generally derived. A Riéthi is 
cognisant only of the sects which immediately surround him, 
form a society quite sufficient for his few wants, and ho has li 
idea of tho extent and ramifications of his tribe. ‘Tho highor septs 
only aro generally styled 'Thikars, Those are affronted at being 
called Rithis, although they do not affect to be pure Rajpits. The 
Rithis generally assume the thread of casto, They avo are and 
are extremely’ temperate and frugal in their habits. They take 
money for their daughters, or exchange them ; a practice reprobated 
hy tho shastrds and not countenanced by the highest caste. On. tho 
death of an elder brother, the widow lives with the next brother, 
or, if sho leaves his household, he is entitled to recoyer her value 
from the husband she solects. Altogether, the Rithfs are the 
best hill subjects of the Government; their manners are simple, 
quict and unaffected; they aro devoted to agriculture, not 
tunwequainted with the uso of arms, honest, manly, industrious and 
loyal. 


tir, The Ghirths or Chings (the lutter designation being  morel 
Berne. $27). sothor namo for Ghirths prevalent in tho pe cere be Nera 
and Haripur as Bit is prevalent for tho samo people in the lower 
hills to tho ‘cast) aro sub-divided into numerous septs, ‘The total 
number of Ghirths in tho District in 1901 was 120,000. ‘There is 
common saying that there are 360 varieties of race, and that the 
sub-divisions of the Ghirths aro equally extensive, ‘Tho Ghirths 
predominato in tho valleys of PAlam, ingra, and Riklu, ‘They aro 
found again in the Hal Dn or Haripur Valo nd aro. seattered 
elsewhere in every portion of the District, genet ing tl 
Fichest lands ‘and "tho ‘most open spote’in the kill” ‘The GRirths 
rank as Sfidras, and this fact apparently accounts for the localities 
wherein they are found. ‘Tho open valleys, although containing the 
‘finest lands ate also the only accesilo portions ofthe kills, ‘Tho 
moro refined eustes preferred the advantages of privacy and seclusion, 
though accompanied by « sterner soil and diminished returns, They 
abandoned the fertile valleys to less fastidious classes, whose women 
were not ashamed to be seen nor to work in the fields, and the men 
were not degraded by being pressed as porters. ‘The Ghirths are a 
most indefatigable and hard-working race, ‘Their fertile lands yield 
double crops, and they are incessantly employed during the whole 
year in the various processes of agriculture. As tho rains set in thoy 
‘ure engaged in planting out the young rice, the staple commodity of 
the For this purpose the fields are worked into mud, near] 
two feet deep—an operation in which the women tako a prominent™ 





) A local proverb gives a less favourable version of the Rith('s character: * Kéla 
Kharsppa—dungi choi—Rathi mitar karige koi! * ‘Réthi il cobra 
erect, ora deep siream, Let no one make a frisud of him, "* “tht 18 lkew 
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part, standing all day in the field up to their knees in mire, with 

eae looped to their waists. The rice is subjected to 
weedings, and when ready for the sickle, the women help 

to reap, stock and winnow the grain. These labours are not con- 

cluded before the time for winter sowings, when a similar thou; 

perhaps lighter round of toil commences for another crop. In 

addition to the cultivation of their fields, the Ghirth women carry 

wood, vegetables, mangoes, milk and other products to. the markets 

for sale. From these details it will he perceived that the Ghirths 

have no easy time of it, and their energies and powers of endurance 

must bo most elastic to hear up against. this incessant toil. To look Berney, §376, 

at their frames, thoy appear incapable of sustaining such fatigue. 

‘Tho men are short in stature, frequently disfigured by goitre (which 

cqaly affects oth sexes), dar and iyi em pleasent 

or.no hair on their faces. Both mon and women have coarse features, 

moro resombling the ‘Tartar physiognomy than any other type, and 

it is rare to sce a handsome faco, though sometimes the younger 

‘women may be called pretty. Both sexos aro oxtremely addicted to 

spirituous drinks, hough, industrious cultivators, they are very 

litigious and quarrelsome ; but their dispates seldom lead to blows ; 

and though intemperate, they are still thrifty. A Ghirth seldom 

wastes his substance in drink. In their dealings with one another 

they are honest and truthful; and altogother their character, though 

Tess peaceable and manly than that of the Rathi, has many valuable 

traits, The Ghirths. being Siidras, do not wear the janeo, or thread 

of caste. ‘They take money for their daughters, but seldom exchange 

them, A widow is expected to marry her busband’s brother, who, 

if sho left his protection, was entitléd by the law of the country to 

hor restitution.) 


‘he Gotans used to bo tho wenthiest capitalists of tho District), | Commerciat 
‘The Mahijans and Séds have now ontstripped thom. Numerically, Serres, §279, 
tho most important of the commercial tribes is that of the Khatris, 
(7,000), to whose hends the potty trade of the District is mostly 
confined. After thom rank Kaits, Karérs, and Sids, Tho Kait of 
the hills is not identical with the Kiyath of the plains. He belongs to 
the Vaigya, or commercial class, and ranks with Mabéjans, wearing 
the janeo, or sacred thread. "The Kéyath of tho plains is a Sidra, 
and is not entitled to assume the janeo. All theso classes give largo 
sums for brides, and their matrimonial arrangements aro tho most 
complicated and difficult of all the systema in voguo in the hills. 
It is not: unusual for five or six families to enter into a species of 
confederacy, by which each party is bound to give bride and to receive 
one in exchange; the intricacies are most pumling; and when 
disputes arise it is almost impossible to unrayel.the tangled skein. 
Rs. 800 is not an extraordinary prico to pay for a wife, while 
(4 For some notes of iutarest on the Ghirth Customs, their Proverbs and Riwij- 
issfie Hitdee Gi sapped tp hare tse por ot ajuiog chien Uy aorer. 
‘The men are employed ax wavvien aad ere net mumerous. 
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CHAP.1C. Kbatris will pay Rs. 2,000. ‘The term Kardr is used contemptu- 
alation. ously by Réjpiits to stigmatize any one of their race who shows 
Gommersist offeminacy or want of courage. 


Among the religious orders in the hills, the most remarkable are 
; the Gosdins, who are found principally’ in tho neighbourhood of 
Nédaun and Jawélamukhi, but are also scattered in small numbers 
throughout the District. "They are an enterprising and sagucious 
tribe. By the rules of their caste retail negociations are inter- 
dicted, and their doalings ato exclusively wholesale. ‘Thus they 
possess almost a monopoly of the trado.in opium, which they buy 
up in Kulu and carry down to tho plains of tho Punjab. ‘They 
speculate also in charas, shawl-wool, and cloth. ‘Their transactions 
extend as far as Haidarabad in the Dakhan, and, indeed, over the 
wholo continont of India, Tho Gosdins are distinguished by tho 
general name of Dasnémi or Sanitisi, and are divided, as the former 
namo implies, into ten tribes. ‘The prevalent tribo in these hills is 
Giri, the name of the sect: being adopted as a patronymic by all the 
members, as, for instance, Fateh Gir, Bahidar Gir, Mani Gir, &c. 
‘The founder of this caste was one Shankar Achiraj, whose ton 
oe are the lereepi of the ten sects into which ‘the brother. 
ood is distributed. By strict rules, they should live a lifo of 
colibacy, recruiting their ranks by adopting disciples (chelds) from 
mare tribes, who may be willing to deyoto their offspring to become 
ins. But: in theso hills this prohibition is seldom observed, and 
most of the Gosiins yield to tho temptations. of marriage. Sons, 
however, aro not: eligiblo to succood to the inheritance of the 
father, whose heirs aro his adopted ita ‘Those who marry are 
styled gharbdri and live by agriculture, Mattddri Gosdins remain in 
religions communities” Mameaoues they do not marry, they keop 
women. 


‘The Gosdins aro sub-divided among themselves into small 
colleges (akhdra), each with a recognised head or mahant, who has 
tho supremo control over all the property, porsonal and real, belong- 
ing to the community, the othor members of the fraternity boing 
dependent upon hie” honnty for tho share they may roouivo of the 
common wealth. When a’ malant fools that his ond is near, he 
elects one of his disciples, by word of mouth, to succeed him, ‘His 
election is seldom disputed. “Should the makant die suddenly with- 
out having nominated a succossor, the fraternity meet together, and 
with the aid of other Gosiins proceed to olect’ one of their number 
to the vacant office. After installation tho new malant proceeds to 
a second ceremony of even greator interest, the distribution of the 
deceased mahant’s offects, in which he is guided hy no rule, but 
simply by his estimate of thorelative worth and eapacity of each of 
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disciples. This distribution (called Mandifra), strange as it may 
ippear, 18 seldom contested or impugned. A Gosdin’s body is not 

but buried, and over his remains a shrine is raised, dedicated 
Mahidoo, and called a Samddh, Every Gosdin, at decease, is 
ipposed tobe incorporated with the divinity cf Mahideo. ‘The 
lcoremony of admitting  chela or disciple is very simple. His choti, 
the tuft which every Hindu cherishes on the crown of his head, is 
first severed by the Guru, or master. The hair is then closely 
shaved, and the Gurv-mantar, or incantation, being read, tho chela 
is duly initinted, This is the account given of the Gosdins by Mr. 
Barnes, but now they are not the great capitalists that they were, 
though they still hold almost a monoply of the Kulu opium trade, 
and tho great pukka residences and warehouses erected in former 
years at Jawilamukhi aro mostly empty, if not in ruins. 


‘The Jogis of the hills are jogis only in name. They live by 
bogging and also engago in agriculture. ‘They observe no teneta to 

istinguish them from ordinary Hindiis. ‘They are a soparate race, 
nrying among themsolvos alone, but following no peculiar 
professions, 

‘The Gaddis (9,000) are the most remarkable race in the hills, In 
foatures, manners, dress, and dialoct they differ fundamentally from 
all tho rest of the Population, They reside eel upon the 
ls range which divides Chamba from Kéngra, A few have 

andered down into the valleys which skirt the base of the chain, but 
© great majority live on tha heights above. payed found from 
‘an elevation of 3,500 or 4,000 feet, up to 7,000 feet, above which 
altitude there is little or no cultivation. They preserve a tradition 
of descent from refugees from the Punjab plains, stating that their 
aneestors fled from the open country to escape the horrors of the 
‘Mnsalmén invasions, and took refuge ih theso ranges, which were at 
that period almost uninhabited. ‘The term Gaddi is a generic name 
‘under which are included Brihmans, Khatris, afew Rajpiits, Raithis 
and Thikurs. ‘The majority, however, are Khatrfs, and the sub- 
divisions of the caste cormyspond with those of the Khatris of the 
plains.” Impure castes such as Badis, Sipis, Halis, &., are also 

) For many interesting notes on the 


7 the Monograph (No. 1) of the 
anjab Ethuography hy tho late Sr, B. O'Brion, ©. 8. eae 

2) his ietaot apparently borne ont. by tho Van of Khatrfa’ gd given in the 
onogeaph. Tse tllering gee the alist th Kuwest Gaddla af topplied ‘by 
Bakhted, Gna, and in given for 
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ibe aboep are worshi ‘he full moon in Askrh—an instance of that 
‘worship of the means of livchinood ‘which is provalent 40 the whale of Iadin, 
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©. styled Gaddis. ‘The Gaddis are a semiepastoral, somi-agricultural 
Popelitin, Tae. ‘Tho idblae portion of tetr seéaldh GOBalsta BE flode of sheep 
Gate, nd goats, which they feed half the year (the winter months) in the 
Aalley of Kingra, and in Suket and Mandi, and for the other half 
drive across the range into Chamba and Lihiil. ‘They hold linds on 
this side and also in Chamba, and in former days wore considered 
Aubject to both States. At the present day the hold of the Chamba 
chief over them has materially relaxed, and many continue all the 
year round on this side of the range, acknowledging no allegiance 
Whatever to Chamba. Tt was a rule with these simple people, when- 
ever fined by the Kiingra authorities, to pay a similar penalty into 
tho Chamba treasury. But British institutions have taught them 
greater independence, and the infraction of this custom is now more 
frequont than the observance, ‘Two rupees for every hundred head 
of sheep or goats are paid to the Government as pasturage tolls. 
Many Gaddis cultivate a winter crop of wheat in Kéngra, and, 
returning with their flocks, grow summer or rain crop at arms 
on the other sido of the snow. They wear clothes of homespun 
cloth, the produce of their own flocks. The head-dress of the men 
a pacsiane highpeaked cap, with flaps to pull down over the 
ears, in cases of severe weather. ‘The front is usually adorned with 
a garland of dried flowers, a tuft of feathers or a string of red beads, 
the seods of parasitical plants growing in the forest. The rest of 
their dross is a frock made very capacious and loose, secured round 
the waist with a black woollen cord. In, the body of this frock, the 
Gaddi stores the most miscellaneous articles. His own meal tied up 
in.an. untanned leather ponch, with two or three young lambs just 
born and perhaps a present of walnuts or potatoes for his master, 
are the usual contents. His legs are generally bare : but occasion 
ally he wears woollen trousers very loose at the knee to allow free 
motion in walking, and fitting tight at the ankle, over which it Ties 
in folds, so a8 not to restrict the action of the limbs. ‘The women 
wear a similar frock, secured with the same woollen cord. Their 
garment, however, fits rathor tighter about the body, and reaching 
to the ankle is both modest and becoming. ‘The head-dress is a 
ehddar, or sheet, thrown loosely over the upper portion of the body, 
and sometimes ‘fastened im the shape of a turban, with a loose 
streamer behind by way of ornament.™ ‘The Gaddis are a yery 
simple and virtuous race, remarkable, even among the bill population, 
for their eminent regard for truth. Crime is almost unknown amo: 
thom, and their women are chaste and modest. ‘Thoy are frank and 
merry in their manners, and constantly moet together, singing and 
dancing in a style peculiar to themselves. ‘They are great tipplers, 
and at-theso festive meetings the natural hilarity is consideral 
enhaneed by deep potations. In person they are a comely race, 
‘The women frequently are very beautiful, their features regular” 











Jy The women also practise tattooing, chiefly ia the f4oe and apparently for 
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the expression almost always mild and engaging. ‘The Gaddis CHA¥-. ¢. 
Beco eteer tats Gian ie oneadier caste,” and are much Population. 
icter in Hindu customs and observances thasi most of the inhabi- — ¢.gaze 
anges of the Himolays. They are not avery 
. ‘They extend over the greater part of Chamba 
" ige, and are fond also on 
ills across the Révi. ‘Their 
peculiar caste, Khatri, and their position in the ranges immediately 
above Lahore, favour the tradition that originally they wore 
fugitives from the cities of the plains before the Mahammadan 
inroads. 
‘The Gaddfs of one caste will not give their daughters in mar- 
riage to or receive a girl in marriage from their own caste, e.g, 
Barsain will not marry a Barsain girl or give his daughter to a Barsain, 
but he will marry a girl cf any other caste or give his daughter in 
marriage to any other easte bat his own. A girl on marriage leaves 
her own caste and becomes of the same caste as her husband. 


A Gaddi who wears the janeo will marry a girl from a caste 
‘which does not wear the janeo or give to such a caste. A Gaddi will 
not marry with the menial castes, Hali, Sipi, Badi, &e. ‘The Gaddis 
(except rmenials) who do not wear the janeo call themselves Thakkars, 


‘The rights of the Gaddi shepherds, in their pasture grounds, 
are fully described in Chapter I. They aro possessed of rights, 
both in the low hills and in the higher ranges, over all, or almost all, 
tho pasturable land in the District, their ‘runs’ being styled in tho 
hills ban, in tho snowy range didr. Tn tho pasturage of these runs 
a special right of property (called wdrisi) is recognised, as distinct 
from the property in the soil, which belongs to the ordinary villa 
communities. So clearly dofined is this right of property, that the 
Gaddi wdris often exacts a fee from the othor shepherds who 

with him. Sir J.B, Lyall’s account, of which the above is the briefest 
possible summary, is too full for extraction. The following, how- 
ever, may be quoted from section 40 of his Settlement Report :-— 


“ At the end of November, or early in December, they (the Gaddis) 
a in their winter quarters in the low hills where they remain some- 
thing less than four months. By the Ist of Aprii they have moved up into 
the villages on the southern slopes of the snowy range or outer Himslaya, 
‘and here they stay two months or more, gradually moving higher and 
higher, till about the Ist Juno or a little later, when they cross the range 
and make for their summer or. rainy season grounds in Chamba, Barn 
Bongihal or Lahul. After astay there of threo of three-an 
they recross the outer Himalaya about the 16th September, and ag 
on its southern slope from two and a half to three months, workin, 
gradually down till about the Ist December, when they are ready to mo 

4off again to tho low hills, The original home of the Gaddi race was on the 























it on the latter ices rendered. The Ks, . 
of course wear it, nor, acoording to Bakhird, Gaddi, the Tatrai, Ugharota, Baglerto, 
Ghéri and Leori yéts. 


(Some ouly of the Thakkar and Rathi wear thejanco, ‘The Raja used to confor 
tora ri ‘ot 
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heal waters of the Ravi river in Chamba territory, to the north of the 


Dhaola Dhér, or outer Himalaya. ‘The country behind that great rau 
commonly goes by the general name of Gadderan or Gaddi land; but for 
«long time past great numbers of Gaddis havo resided for a part of the 
year, or for the whole, and held land, in that part of Kéngra which extends 
‘long the southera slopes of the Dhaola Dhar from Bob, in taluka Rihli 

to Mir in taluka Bangihal. At least three-fourths of those who li 
Kéngra have also shares in lands and houses in Chamba territory, Most 
of the shepherds to be found in Kangra are of those families which own 
land in both territories, bat some, vot in NGrpur, are subjects of the 
Chamba State only. All the well-to-do Gaddis in onr territory own sheep 
and goats, some few families ax many as a thousand head, many from three 
to four hundred. ‘They talk of them as their dhan, a uso of the word 
which exprosses the fact that the flock is the main souree of their wealth: 
From mbout 800 to 1,200 sheep form a flock or kandah three or four mon 
and several dogs secompany the flock, which camps out night and day all 
the year round. If a man owns many head, he takes with him one or 
more bowal, or hired shepherds, but commonly the men with a flock are 
ll of them part proprirtors, and if a man has very few head, he will not 
fo, himself, but get a friend or kinsman who is going to take them with 

is own.” 


‘The Kashmiris reside almost exclusively inNdrpur and Tiloknéth. 
‘There are a few scattered families in other parts of the District, 
but not exceeding a hundred together. They are divided among 
themselves into several gradations, but no restrictions on marriage 
are recognised except among immediate relations.™ They were for- 
merly almost exclusively employed in the shawl trade, but that: trade 
never recovered the'blow dealt to it by the Franco-German war, 
and has now ceased to exist. The great majority of the shawl 
‘Weavers havo left the town, and little remains but ruined houses and 
roofless walls, to evidence the position which Nirpur once held. 
‘Tho Kashmiris are a discontented and quarrelsome race, very do- 
ficient in personal courage, and so litigious that their disposition for 
lnw has become a proverb. ‘Two women will iy 
ight sels in they will then call a truce, and put ‘stone in 

of the armistice. Next morning the stone is removed, and 
the dispute is renewed with double acrimony. ‘The men fight with 
each other, and it is not uncommon for one to bite off the ear or 
nose of his antagonist. The apprentices will often receive advances 
and abscond, while the master workman cheats his labourers by 
withholding their just dues. They are remarkable for their dirty 
{od immaest bai seus a Peee Wes wack Yea cap, and a 

ined frock quite open to the wind, filthy and unbecoming, 
‘The men wear better clothes, and are remarkalio for high foretiacd 
‘and Jewish features. They speak a dialect intelligible only to them- 
selves, though they are also conversant with the ordinary vernacular, 
‘The shawls of Nérpar and Tiloknéth were not much prized. ‘The 
work was inferior—a result which the Kashmiris sttribute to the 
hardness of the water, communicating a roughness to the shawls, and 
thereby greatly detracting from their marketable value, 


(80) Marriages with frst cousins are sot only allowable bat frequently occur: 
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‘The Giijars of tho hills aro quito unlike tho casto of the same 
ignation in the plains, where thoy are known as an idle aml 
thieving race, enemies to cultivation and improvement, ‘The onl 
imilarity exists in the pastoral habits of both classos. ‘Tho hill 
Giijars aro exclusively a Pastoral tribe. ‘Their woalth consists of 
bu as that of the Gaddis consists chiofly of shoep and goats, 
They livo in tho skirts of the forosts, and maintain thew existones 
jexclusively by tho sale of the milk, ghi and other produce of thor 
herds. Whilo tho men graze tho cattle, and frequently. lio out 
tending thom in the woods for wooks together, the woman repair 
to the markets evory morning with buskots on their heads carrying 
Tittle earthen pots filled with milk, butter-mille and ghi, each pot 
containing the proportion required for day's meal. “During the 
hot weather, the Gjars usually drive their hords to. the upper 
Fanges, whero the buffaloes rejoice in the rich grass which sprigs 
up during the rains, and at tho same timo attain condition frem the 
temperate climate and the immunity from the vonomons flios which 
torment their existence in the plains. 


‘Tho Giijars are a fine manly race, with peculiar and handsome 
features. They are never known to thieve. ‘Their women, who 
are, a8 a rule, tall and graceful in figure, are supposed to be not 
very scrupulous. Their habits of frequenting public markets and 
cartying about their stock for sale, unaccompanied by their hushands, 
jundoubtedly expose them to great temptations.” Tho Guijars aro 
found all over the District, abounding particularly about Jawalimukhi, 
ira, and Nédaun. A large majority are Muhaanmadens: he 
find Grijars are found especially in the direction of the Mandi 
border, but are a small sect compaivd to the Mussalmins, 


In the hills, even more than in tho plains below, occupations 
tend to morgo into ono another, so that it is most difficult to dis. 
tingnish the outeaste classes. The Chamér, the Jhinwar, and the 
irtisans appear to be tolerably distinct. But’ even this is’ not’ tho 
everywhere; while throughout tho hills wo find a mixed class 
known as Kolf, Digi, or Chandl, who not only perform the usual 
services demanded of outcasts, but. also follow ‘the occupations of 
ory many of the artisan and higher menial castes. It is impossiblo 
Say how many of tho Booplo who call themsolves Basha, or somo 
it casto which is sulficiontly distinct in the plains, aro really 
oli hy caste, and haye adopted tho occupation merely of the vaste 
mder whose namo they are shown. And even tho inferior castes 
hich bear the samo namo in tho hills as in the plains, often adopt 
different, habits and occupy very differont positions in the two 
tracts. One difference is probably almost universal, and that is that 
in the hills almost al menial castes ocoupy themselves very largely 
field Inbour, and in some parts the Kolfs are genorally known as 
alts or Sipis, words in common use in the plains for two classes of 
jagricultural labourers. At the same time it would appear that: tho 
‘services performed and dues received by village menials are less 
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commonly regulated by custom in the hills than in the plains. Chamirs 
number 57,000. The social position of the menial classes in the hills 
is thus described by Mr. Barnes in section 277 of his Report :— 

“Those classes who are tov proud or too affinent to plough, and yet 
hold land, generally entertain kémas, or Iaboarers from these outcast 
races, whose condition is almost analogous to that of slavery. He gee 
bread to eat and a few clothes a year, and is bound toa life of thank 
exertion. ‘These castes are always first impressed for begdr, or forced. 
labour, and, in addition to earrying loads, have to provide grass for thr 
camp. In the hills the depression of these castes is more marked than I 
have observed elsewhere ; their mancer is subdued and deprecatory ; they 
are carefal to annoonce their casto; and an accidental tonch of theit 
persons carries defilement, obliging the toucher to bathe. before he can 
regain his purity. If any person of this caste has a letter to deliver, he 
will throw or deposit his charge on the ground, bat not transmit it direct 
Fain faulty: figeds Ba ie not allowed to approach near, and in Coart, 
when summoned, he will stand outside, not venturing, unless bid, to 
intrade within the presence. If encouraged to advanco he does so with 
hesitation ; while all ths neighbours fall back to avoid the contami 
of his touch. Under the rule of the Réjés they were subjected to en 
restrictions. The women were not allowed to wear flounces deeper than 
four inches to their dress, nor to use the finer metal of gold for ornaments. 
‘Their houses were never to exceed a certain size, nor to be raised above 
ove floor; the men were interdicted from wearing long hi id is 
their marriages the bride was forced to go on foot, instead of riding in 
a jampan or chair, as allowed to every other class. Certain musical 
instraments, such as the dafal, or drum, and nakara or trumpet, were 
Positively prohibited. Many of these restrictions sre still observed, 
ulthongh, of course, there has been no sanction given or implied by the 
officers of Government.” 

Barwila and Batwil are two words used almost sndiftenay 
to express the same thing, the former being more common) 
in the lower hills, and the latter in the mountain ranges of Kfingra. 
In Chamba both names are current as synonyms. But the Batwél 
of Kéngra is a true caste, while Barwiila is little more than the 
name of an occupation. Both words correspond very closely with 
the Lahbar or Baldhar of the plains, and denote the village wateh- 
man or messenger. In the higher hills this office is almost confined 
to the Batwils, while in the lower hills it is performed by men of 
various low castes who are all included under the generic term of 

in fact 

ocoupy much the same position there as is held by the Chamérs in 


, save that do not tan or workin leather. In Kéngra 
they are also known a8 kun or kira, a word which pro 


tin to acuetblo cooliee ad offen fee 
begdr or forced Inbour. Like most hill menials they often cultivate 
land, and’ are employed as ploughmen ‘and fold labourers by the 
Réjpaits and allied races of the bills, who.are too proud to cultivate 

their own hands. thes fit pre 
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hey are of the lowest or almost the lowest standing as a caste, CHAP.I,C. 


ntly hardly if at all above the Démna, or of the popalation. 
3 but the Batwil bas perhaps a slightly higher standing than 
. Indeed the name of Barwaln i 






e 


Baryvala is said to be a corruption .7yBarnile 


Beouuse, ike all outensts, they live in 
e outskirts of the village. In the highor ranges and where they 
Known as Batwa, they are almost all Hindis ; but when they 
md to the lower hills or plains and take the name of Barwélx 





hey are almost entirely Musalmin, 
The Démna, called also Domra, 





‘and even Diim in Chambi, is The Démnas, 


the Chabra of the hills proper, and is also found in large numbers in 
he submontano Districts of Hoshiarpur and Gurdispur. Like the 
Ihibra of the he is something more than w scavenger; but 






Whereas the Chihra works chiefly 


Pecupation the trade of working i 


o the Chihra. He makes sieves, 
grass rope and string, and generally all the vessels, buskots, screens, 


in grass, the Dimna adds to this 
im bamboo, a material not available 


winnowing fans, fans, matting, 





Burnibare, and other articlos ordinarily made of hemes Wane he 
onfines himself to this sort of work and gives up scavenging, he 










to be called Bhanjra, at any rato in the lower lulls; and 
ly Sarial. ‘The Démna appears hardly ever to become 





finda; though being an 
water from wells used by the 
}imna is often called Dim in 

and is regarded by Hinds 


s Yet he seems once to haye enjoyed 
s 2 separate aboriginal rwe some power and importence, Further 


ing him will 


be found in Sherring (I, 400) and 


Elliott (I, 84). He is of course quite distinct from the Dam-Minisi, 
‘These two words, together with a third name Chanél, are used Bia Klan 


ost indifferently to describe the lower class of menials of the 
ghest hills. General Cunningham believes that the hills of the 
Punjab were once occupied by a true Kolin race belonging to the §** 


Lyali'y Setttee 
ent 


Jame group as the Kols of Contral India and Behir, and that the 





ent Kolis are very probably their representatives. He points 
but that da, the Kolin for water, is still used for many of the 
m streams of the Simla hills, and that there is a line of tribes 






B Kolin origin extending from Jabtalpur at last as far as Alle 
b whic 


all of 
nd have a common tradition 









uli; and 


ict meaning, yet its plural Kole cannot be discriminated from 


ich use many identical words in their ‘vocabularies, 






of a hereditary 


jorking in iron. ‘The namo of Kuli, however, ‘he identifies with 
Kulinda, and thinks that it has nothing in common with Kol. 
fortunately, Kola is the ontinary name for any inhabitant of 
jongh it is a distinct word from Koli, and with a 


Koli when wnitten in the Persian character; and it is just possible 
hat the figures may include some few persons who are Kole, but 
hot Koli. Tho names Koli, Digi, and Chandl scom to be used to 
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denote almost all the low castes in the hills, In the median nges, 
such as those of Kingra Proper, the Koli and Chandl are of higher 
status than the Digi, and not very much lower than the Kanet and 
Ghirth or lowest cultivating castes ; and perhaps the Koli may bo 
said to occupy a somewhat superior position to, and the Chanil 
very much the same position as the Chamér in the plains, while the 
Digi corresponds more nearly with the Ohihra. Tn Kul the three 
words seem to be used almost indifferently, and to include uot only 
the lowest castes, but also mombers of those castes who have 
adopted the pursuits of respectablo artisans, Eyen in Kiingra the 
distinction appears doubtfil. Mr. Lyall quotes a tradition which 
assigns a common origin, from the mirriage of a domixgod to the 
daughter of a Kulé demon, to the Kanets and Digis of Kula, tho 
latter baving become separate owing to their ancestor, who married 
a Tibetan Woman, having taken to eating the flesh of the yik, 
which, as a sort of ox, is sacred to Hindés, and he thinks that the 
story may Point to a mixed Mongol and Hindu descent for both 
castes. Again ho writes: “The Koli class is pretty mumerous in 
Réjgiri on the north-east side of pargana Hamirpur like the Kanet 
it belongs to the country to the east of Kéi roper. I believe 
this class is treated as onteast by othor Hinds in Réjefri, though 
not so in Biltspur and other countries to the east, 0 class has 
several times attempted to get the Katoch Réjd to remove the ban, 





but the ay Meee) haye fallen through because the bribe offered 


Was not sufficient, Among outcasts the Chamirs are, as usual, the 
most numerous.” Of parjana Kingra he writes: “the Dégis 
have been entered as second class Gaddis, but they properly belong 
toa different nationality, and bear the same relation to the Kimets 
of Bangéhal that the Sipfs, Bédis, and Hilis (also classed as second 
class Gaddis) do to the first class Gaddis," word Digi is some- 
times said to be derived from ddyh, 0 stain or blemish 3 but it is 
hardly likely that in tho hills, of all parts of tho Panjab, n word of 
‘ersian origin should be in common uso as the name of & ensto, und 
» Anderson’s derivation, Part I (Chapter TI, Section G), is far 
more probable, At the same time the word is undoubtodly used as 
aterm of opprobrium. Chanfl is porhaps the modem form of 
Chandéls, the outeast of the hills, so often mentioned in the 
Réjatarangini and elsewhere, 


‘The Lobinas are found in ten or twelve ‘lags of Nrpar Tah 
Saul ee ; especially in. the In« 
“aia” “ie zs meee aa il Lise ‘Tahett, 









‘ Obotes. Ds pha ina 

i “i Mi few villages of Pale 
Dangre, | thon | Rea ampur and Dera and 
me Roa | eS 


tn in two of Kingra 
: pees ‘Tahsfl. As elsew! 
their hamlets nro called Nindas, ‘Their yots™ 


(8) Said tu be from Cand, m carn 


got nam : ° 
Bilis clit 1s be Ean ge 8 detred fom places of wettloment or oecupations, Th 


are variously 
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jnenee. ‘The headmen are termed Niiks snd receive as 
jues a rupee ata betrothal and a second rupee with the thigh of 
hhe-gont at the wedding. ‘Their suthority is considerable and is 


we, and they subsequently settled down as 
a fl work os carriers,” ‘They claim to be 
origin and are apparently sometimes called 
d-gaur Brihmsns, All excopt the Behripias wear or profess to 
the janeo, and st least perform the ceremony of putting it on 

8. 






and wear it at 
The legend is that.» Réjé of Pilibhit, by caste « Pilin Réjpdt, 
‘became a leper and lost several of his family by that disease. He 
accordingly endeavoured to make a number of Brihman boys and 
rls accept offerings, dav, from him, but the Brihmans resisted his 
lemancis and fod with their goods, thus becoming carriers by trade. 


Birth ceremonies are as among Hindiis, but in the case of a 
le birth the mother and child are taken on the ninth day after 
the birth toa pipal tree which is sprinkled with water and to 
ies flowers, rice and kongu (red sandal) are offered. A Sea 
janeo is also wrapped round the stem, and gram and sugar 
distributed t those See : are 
Marriage is avoided in Chet, Bhidon, Asauj and Poh, and 
jin the other months should be celebrated during the light half, 
[preferably on the ikddshi or 11th, The date is fixed by the parohit. 
‘At the wedding the men of the bridegroom's party dance in the 
house of the bride’s parents, A special Lobins custom is the 
performance of the sant and other ceremonies by the boy’s parents 
‘fit the bride's house, even the poorest entertaining the wedding- 
party for seven days. 
After the marriage is celebrated the bride is not taken to‘her 
shusband’s house, but remains with her parents for one, three, five 
or even seven years. 
‘The pipal is worshipped on the third day siter the wedding 
rit the sites observed He a birth, 
Widow re-marriage is allowed, but there is a strong feeling 
st marriage with the husband's elder brother, and marringo 
mild be with the dewar or with one who stands in the same foot 
ing as a dewar, e.g. with the bnsband’s uncle's son. It is-even 
BaF thst in ane of hearringe with 1 jeth the parties sre excom- 
municated. At a widow’s re-marrisge, for which a Incky moment 
is ascertained, the widow and the bridegroom bathe : the former 
ts on # nose-ring and red clothes, and the latter white. Then 
couple are made to perform some religions rites by the parohit 
fnd_a he-goat is killed to feast the brotherhood. A widow's 


{089 Or a pot of water is poured oat antec it, 






















the marginal list shows. OF these the gota vaguely claims ORAP.1.0. 
‘Population. 
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OEHAP.LC. children by her former husband do not succeed, but sometimes # 
Population. pietig i given something by the second Imsband. A pichhlag 


wever can take no part in the nuptial or funeral ceremonies nor 
join a marriage feast of his step-father, Re-married widows also 
oceupy tn inferior position in certain religions rites at which wives 
who have not been re-married have some special privileges. Some- 
times a widow does not re-marry but remains in her husband's 
house, and any children she may then have are ealled chaukandhus. 
Such issue succeeds to the hushand’s land. This is probably an 
adoption of local custom by the Lobinas. 


Agicatsnt ‘Tho tribes noted in the margin were declared to be ‘agricul- 




















‘tribes. A tural tribes’ under the Punjab Aliena- 
Cali, Pa tion of Land Act (XIII of 1900) by 
cae Bijpdte Punjab Government Notification No. 
‘Jats, ‘Thikure, 63 of 18th April 1904, 

Lis of tho ‘The followings a list of the principal jagirdars in Kangra 

FSE Proper 

Ko, Sane. Jeu, Renanss, 
2 i Re 


2) Ri Razesth Sigh of Goter | 19804 
2 | RG6 Jai Chand of Lumbagréon | 34.910 | ‘Do. 

8 | Rijs Jal Singh of Dida Sita ... | 10,783 | In perpetuity subject to Ru, 1,500 mucur dna. 
4 | Biss Narindar Chand of Néduun | 28005 | In porpotait 

5 
6 








HSK Rim Pil of Kotlehe "| 10,501 | Eatbanged fora jot Formerly eld by the 
Bis Gun saghotSie..| ape] onal EE pot pe 
bag nha sier| see |e Ae mt nr 
f He 10,000 orgy Weld by the family. 
meee 
5100 | the wile jéseia ofthe nominal value of Re. 
poet aera ts 
pees har 
iy cerita eee 
Sh IE, 

Mrahisdja of Jas i p ae, 

| Chand alba Singh odaorin| 1,114 | In perpotn or gvod service before 


of Changer and 
9 | Mién Maghnéth Singh of Re ...] 1,140 

















20} Waafr Ha Singh Pathania of | 1,581 
‘Bhadwar 
11 | Rina Kanjodh Sings 


..| 305 | Im perpatuity, 
1g | Midn Devi Chand of Bijepur 


| apis | Grttadn rots to atk Chand, geanae 
father of present holder, Me % 
13 Wasi asa singh ot wir) 400 | Granta S50 eo orien to Goreem 
(Mandi) _ HN ed ad in Chhota 
14 Jilin Lachman, Goteria of ra Dering poure Gf Getérament, Ta per 
16 | Miin Amar Singh, Sabib Siogh = 


352 
sas | peel at one-fourth nazar 
‘and others, of Hichwii Potuity, at oue-third 
00 
ry 





During ‘pleasure of Government. Tn. pet= 











aserduas 

16 | hijo Bingh aad otbery, tami In perpeiaity, at ove fou 

war ees Perel a weet nsdn. yp 
37] Mike His Singh and othe 

7 Mati, ot Kot Palas, te ie. 

—— 
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An agreement has been signed by the holders of the following 
jigirs that the jagir shall descend by primogeniture :—Goler, 
ibagréon, Sfha, Nédaun, Kutlehr, Niirpur, Re, Chanaur, Bir. 
"These political assignments are held by the descendants or 
mections of the ancient Hindu rulers of tho country, and were 








‘The old Katoch royal family with its offshoots is represented 
by Réjé Jai Chand of Lambagrion, R4jé Rughnith Singh of Goler, 
Réji Jai Singh of Stha, Réji Narindar Chand of Nédaun and Min 
Devi Chand of Bijapur. 

Raja Jai Chand of Lambagrion is the present head of the Katoch 
clan, being descended, as the following pedigree shows, from Min 
Fateh Chand, a younger brothor of the famous Sansir Chand :— 

RAIA TH HAND, 












+ 
slate Chand Mika Patch Cha 
‘died 1824), : 
Mién Ludar Chand, 
Rijs Anrid Oband. 3 
i Rij6 Partib Chand 
1% 2! (died 1884), 
6jé Ranbir Chand Réjé Parméd Chand i 
(Gied ehitdiene 1847). (died chititees in exite 1851), i Sana 
bora 1563) 





Parméd Chand, the former chief of tho house, enjoyed an 
independent jdgir of Rs. 88,000 in the taluka of Mahal ‘Mori, but 
forfeited his possessions and his liberty in the insurrection of 1848.49 
He died in exile at Almora in 1851, 9 
‘The it chiePs jagir comes to him by his descent from 
Mifn Lndar Chand, who, when Réjé Anrid Chand threw up his 
Kingdom and fled to Hardwér rather than consent to allianco with 
Dhiin Singh, stayed and surrendered the territory into the 
hands of the Sikh Army, and further soothed the wounded pride of 
the minister by giving his daughter to his son Hira Singh. In 
consideration of these services, he received a jdgir, originally much 
larger, but on the return of Anrdd’s son Ranbir Chand reduced to 
its presont limits of Rs, 35,000. Réjé Jai Chand resides at 
Wace barees a paehareené boolity on the right bank of the Beis. At 
Be ee ia mace ha ta tr, co Woo eatats came under 
‘the management of the Deputy Commissioner as the Court of tho 
‘Wards When taken over tho ostato was beevily encumbored, but 
was handed hack to the present Réjé, on his majority in the year 
1883 free of encumbrance. ‘The Réji was educated in part at the 
.jmir- College and in part by private tutors. He speaks and writes 
‘Snglish, and is fond of sport and manly exercises. He sorved in 
the Black Mountain and Chitril Relief Expeditions and bears the 
honorary rank of Major in the 87th Dogris, He has heen inyestod 





‘Tho Katook 
clan, 
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CHAP.Y,¢. with criminal and civil powors, and is Sub-Registrar of hi 
Popalation. He has no brothers, and only one son born m 1902, He is the 

second Viceregal Darbri in the District and is related by marriage 
Tie Kateh to tho Chiefs of Jammu, Sirmiir, and Bilispur. 


fae Réjd Rughnith Singh of Goler is the representative of the elder 
branch’ of the old Katoch royal family. fis ancestor Hari Okina 
emigrated to Goler as related above (page 27), and built the town of 
Haripur for himself. Hari Chand’s descendants are called Golerifs. 


The late Réjé Jai Singh was the brother and successor of 
Réjd Shomsher Singh to whom the jdgir was confirmed ab 
annexation. Tho presont Réjé succeeded his father in 1884, The 
fort of Haripur was made over to Shamshor Singh by Government, 
but, the present I's principal residence is at facie in Ws CWA 
jdgir. Tho estate has long been in an embarrassed condition and 
was in 1899 brought under the Court of Wards at the Réjé’s own 
request. ‘The Réjé is first Viccregal Darbéri of the District, 


Si, Réjé Jai Singh of Déda Stha is the representative of a younger 
twanch of the Golar family. His anceator, Eibarn ox Sian GHaad: 
was the younger son of the grandson of Hari Chand, the first chief 
of the Goleria family. Sibara founded the State of Siba in the four- 
teenth century which contains two forts, at Déda and Sta from the 
former of which the family is known as Dédwil, ‘The present Réja 
isason of Réjé Bije Singh, and succeeded to the estate in 1879. 

OF tho whole jagir, Rs. 14,200 (subject to a tribute of Rs. 1,500) 
were confirmed at tho annexation to Rijé Rim Singh, a cousin of 
Bije Singh, and passed to the latter on Iam Singh's death without 
issue in 1874; the remaining Rs. 4,800 were confirmed to Bije 
Singh at the same time, and, thongh resumed for his complicity in 
the Katoch insurrection of 1848, were restored for the good services 

of his younger brother Gulib Singt in the mutiny and its seatisat | 
Dida ‘within the estate. The Sfba territories escaped practically 
unimpaired by the Sikh annexation through the influence of the 
Toa DistenSin ghrwho imatrrnd Evol ies of the family, and the 
jiégir comprises the whole of the hereditary ions. Ra Jai 

Singh exereises criminal and civil powers within his jdyir, of which 

he is also Sub-Registrar. He is the third Viceregal Darbari in the | 
District, and is connected by marriage with the families of Jammu 
and Bilispur, 

Nidaww, Réji Narindar Chand of Nadaun succeeded his father, Raj 
‘Amar Chand, tho son of Réjé Sir Jodhbir Chand, KOSI, obs 
was the illegitimate son of the great Réjé Sansér Chand, Jodhbir | 
Chand’s mother was a Gaddan, and famous for her beauty’; his two 
sisters, who like him were illegitimate, were given by him in 

jage to Ranjit Singh, and were the foundation of his fortunery ~ 
Ranjit Singh created him a Réjf, and conferred upon him two 
present jzgir. ‘These two ladies immolated themselves on Ranft 
ingh's decease. Jodhbir Chand was ahyays conspicuous for hi 
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surrection he did us service, and his son Pirthi Singh won p 
ie order of merit in the mutiny. For his services generally he 
made a K.C.S.1., in 1868. ‘The present Raja resides at Amtar 
n the left bank of the Beds, close to Nédaun. He has criminal and 
ivil powers throughout the District and is fourth in the list of local 
‘icoregal Darbiris. 
Min Deyi Chand of Bsjapur represents a branch of the 
toch family founded by Narpat Chand in the eighteenth century, 
‘and holds the jdyir confirmed to his grandfather at annexation. 
‘His estate is at present under the Court of Wards. 
- The Pathdnia Family —Réjé Gagan Singh is the grandson of 
Réjé Bir Singh, the last roling chief of Nérpur, and holds a small 
jdgir im ee commutation of a pension granted to his father 
ingh. The Raji was at the Aitchison College and during 
his minority his estate was under the Court of Wards. He was 
Born in 1882. His younger brother, Mifn Udham Singh, is a 
jamadér in the 29th Punjabis. Misn Ragndth Singh, son of the 
Jate Shankar Singh of Re, and Hira Singh, son of the late Wazir 
Suchet Singh of Ladauri, are also members of this fomily, and hold 
small jagirs. 
The Kotlehr Family —Naréin Pil, ex-Réjé of Kotlehr, received 
from tho Sikhs a jdgir in Hoshirpur, which was exchianged by the 
British Government for villages of equal value in the original 
territories of the family. H's son and successor, Raj Ram Pal, 
exercises criminal and civil powers within the limits of taluk Kotlohr, 
‘and is fifth Vicoregal Darbéri in the District. Raja Rim Pét's eldest 
son, Tika Narindar Pil, is an Honorary Magistrate and Munsiff, 1st 
class ; he holds his Court at Dharmsila. 


The Rajawria Family—Réjé Niamatullah Khan is the great- 
of Rtijé Rahimullah Khan, the last chief of Rajauri in 
shmir, who was exiled to Riblu in 1841. He and the other 
descendants. of Rahimullah hold between them an extensive jégir in 
the Riblu taluka, granted in 1863-64 in lien of a cash pension payable 
through the British Government by the Riji of Jammu, ‘The value 
of the portion enjoyed by Niématulla Khan, head of the family, is 
Rs. 5,100 year. Several members of the family are in Government 
vie. Some members of the Rihlu family have rendered 
distinguished serviee to Government. Tho best known of them is 
jentenant-Colonel Réjé Atiulloh Khan, formorly British Envoy at 
Kabul, who died in March 1902. Some mombers of the family have 
migrated to Wazfrabad. é 
‘The following may also be mentioned as representing leadi 
ilies in tho District -— sc 
Réi Séhib Barra, Bir Bangdbal, 
Réjé Autér Singh, Bhadwil. 
Réja Balbir Singh, Manhotar, 


























delity to our Government; both in the Sikh war and in the Katoch OHAP.I, 


Brera 


Bijapar. 


Kotlebr, 


CHAP. 1,0, 
Population. 
Rojanri, 


Batten 38, 


Manners and 
character, 


Baroes, $204, 
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Min Diléwar Singh, Tilokpur. 
Tél Singh, Nagrotin, 
Martanja Prohit, Chabri, 
Chandbri Matha Singh of Indaura. 
Accounts of all the familios mentioned in this chapter are given in 
Massy's Chiefs and Families of Noto in the Panjab, 
‘The hill people are a good-looking race. ‘Their complexion 
is fair and the expression is almost invariably mild and p ing: 
‘Their features are delicato and well-formed. Tn stature thay seldom 
exceed the middle size, and cannot compare with the inhabitants, of 
the plains for vigour and manly strength. The gradations of caste 
are strongly marked in the appearance and aspect of the people, 
and the higher the social position the more pure and elovated heooma 
the features. | Among tho Bréhmans and Rajpats thre are genorally 
to be found the distinguishing marks of a long and unsullied desoon®, 
fund their faces bear tho impress of true nobility. ‘Tho aerisalteeat 
classes are less refined and attractive, but they all possess the auuible 
‘ind ingenuous expression which is characteristic of tho whole mane’ 
“To a prepossessing appearance the hill people add the charm 
of simple and unsophisticated manners. In address they coat 
onge open and good-humoured, and at the same timo obaient wat 
respectful. ‘They are not very familiar with the amenities of 
‘nd may sometimes offend “an car habituated. to" the 
Phraseology of Hindustin ; but the error always proceeds from | 
rustic plainness, and never from intentional di . are 
extromely susceptible to kindness or the reverse, A wonuitten 
demomour at onco wins their confidence, -whilo @ rude word, 
carelessly uttered, is often sufficient to intimidate and them. 
‘To be assailed with abuso is a grievous injury not to be . 
While vidionl oftnds them almost as much, equals, the 
exchange of contumelions epithets exoites an extraordinary paroeysm 
of soe 1 be reconciled with their general midnes of 
dememour. Abuse frequently lends to suicide; and an abvaice 
habit in an official outweigh, “in popular estinaton hi 
qualities of whatever kind. bashful and | 





people are 
never intruding unless encouraged. A gesture is quite suffisiont 10 
keep them at a distance, They are suspicions, and long in yielding 
their confidence. | To a stranger they are very reserved’; ant will, 
as much as possible, abstain from the Court, of a new official till hig 
character is thoroughly displayed. On the other hand, when ona. they 
are consilited, there are no Hounds to their devotion, As at fay 
they are distrostful and shy, so at last they surrender themselves 
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pote to egation, resorting to the Law Courts on the most trivial CHAP. I, C. 


sions. There is no vigour nor manliness of sentiment, Their 
isposition was formed to obey, and is almost feminine from its 









istrict, after making due allowance for natural party bias, he 
wild scarcely recall a singlo instance of a wilfully  falso’ or 
wicating witness. In their dealings among themselves the same 
ity of manner prevails. ‘They soldom resort to written 
ments, and a man’s word is accepted with as little hesitation as 
fhis bond. But they have deteriorated much during the last fifty years, 
md there is now in the matter of veracity little to choose between 
hillman and the plainsman. ‘They possess the trait of honesty 
and fidelity to their employers ; for, while theft is not uncommon 
in the hills, it is confined to the lowest classes, and conducted on 
the most trif_ing and insignificant scale. The fidelity of the hill 
people is well understood throughout the Punjab, and all tho chiof 
Sirdérs have shown their appreciation of this quality by employ- 
ing hillmen in the most responsible situations about their persons, 
Employed in service, they are attentive and thrifty. ‘They resist 
all temptation, seldom, if ever, give way to debauchery, and return 
to their homes with the well-earned profits of honest servitude. 
Like all highlanders, they aro exceedingly attached to their native 
hills; few consent to undertake service in the plains; and out of 
these few scarcely one in ten possesses sufficient vigour of body or 
mind to withstand the oe of climate and the ardent aspirations 
after home, As soldiers, they are not remarkable for daring or 
impetuous bravery, but they are valuable for quiet, unflinching 
courage, a patient endurance of fatigue, and for orderly and well- 
conducted habits in cantonments, 







They are lively and good-tempered, fond of fairs and public 
iblies, and with more pretensions to musical taste than is usual 

iin India, ‘Their songs have « simple cadence, pleasing even to a 
cultivated ear. Their simplicity inclines them to be credulous, and 
they easily become the dupes of any designing fellow who wishes to 
impose upon them. ‘This fucility of disposition has frequently been 
en. evita of by swindlers and sharpers, who, under the 
mation of Government officials, have robbed houses and carried out 

ir Schemes of aggrandisement. A few artful words are sufficient 
to raise «village against thoi legitimate ofcors, Lastly, the hill 
people are yery superstitious. ‘They firmly believe in witchcraft, 
‘and one of their most constant reproaches against our rule is that 
there is no punishment for witches. Every incident at all out of the 
in course, Such as the death of a young man, or the cessation 

lof milk in a buffalo, is ascribed at once to supernatural canses, 
‘They will not set out on the most common expedition nor undertake 
any duty without first consulting a Bréhman. They have their 
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lucky and unlucky months and days. Marringes are interdicted in. 
Pak Chet, Bhidon, and Asauj, or four months in the year. Satur:) 
days and Wednesdays are propitious days for going towards the 
south, Thursdays to the north, Sundays and Tuesdays to the. east, 
and soon, The fourth and eighth days of the moon are fall .of 
disaster, and no one would begin an enterprise on these dates. The 
Priestly class, again, have an even deeper influence here tham in other 
Parts of India. Besides the larger temples, the shrines of lesser 
divinities are innumerable, and almost every house possesses its 
Penates in the shape of a Sidh or Nég, a deity which is supposed to” 
repel witches and to propitiate fortune. Altogether, the impression 
left by experience of the charactor of the hill people is. most favout- 
able, | They are honest, truthful, industrious, frugal, gentle 

gocd-humoured, faithful to their employers and stibmissiy to, 
authority. Against these virtues, there is little or nothing to set off. 
Tho worst that can he said of them is that they are Superstitions) 
easily amisled, distrustful of strangers and litigious, per 


Tho following passage supplements-the aecount given by Mr 
Barnes -— 






j Afr. Barnes hias given a description of tho various tribes and. castes! 
which for completeness and accuracy connot possibly be surpassed. 1 
think it, however, worth while to add a fow particulars as to gencral differs 
enices of customs and habits of life between Hindis of these hills 
Hinds of the Panjab plains, In the hills all eastes, high and low, sacrifice 
Goals (bakri kétna) at weddings, fanerals, festivals, aud barvext time, 
Ploughing time and on all sorts of occasions. In Kuld and other conutrieg. 
among the snowy ranges, the sacrifice has a religious signification, and 
Seo e23,2 sense of parification ; but tLis is not so evident in Kéngra Proper 
Re fuch, custom prevails in the plains. Ail misfortunes aud sickness ano, 
universally attributed to the mulico or spite {kep, dosh) of sonze demon, 
spicit or deceased saint ; so also the belief in witches or magicians (den, 
logar) is universal. . 
ie ePting widows, womon of ull classes eat meat; in the plaingy 
Héjpat or Brihman women regard eating meat with horror, | At wekth 
feat And rice are uiversully given to the guests, tnutend of corde, 3 
Togncats as below. All Sédrus drink apicits and dance togethor at gels, 
jHtge, and all women, except parda-nashiu Rajplitnis, attord the malde t 
local fairs. At weddinw fenats or other similay entertainments men of all, 
castes, fromthe Brihman to the Stidea, will sit and eat together in onc), 
Tine ‘pangat) arranged strictly according to degree or tanks “Feed a en, 
handed down to all. On such oceasions great “qourrele constantly occur, 
among Réjpits about precedence, which ofton beenk up the party entirely. 
Sh for pb, ill it ia. the fathor of the boy that wends an envoy to 
earch for'a bride for his aon; in the plains it ta the gitle father phe 
searches for a husband for his daughter. It is a strict ral the hills 
that 


strict 
that tho bride's fy palanquin, or dota, must by earried in 
sr ttg.Bedearoom. In tho hills littl oF no expense altends' the, mubldves 
oF, 8 it ia called hero the pheraghera, that, ts the. Bring 


bringing the wife for. 
ond and all to her husband's home, in the pins 
































it isn occasion of? 
frost expense, Married women. in tho bills make w stest poiat of nenee, 
= There are exceptions to this, he case of Khatrin, za 
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8 thee ring on tho other hand, the puting on the- CRAP. 
with concubinege is in itself marriage among the Ghirths and some 
ty Population, 
© Tn the plains Rajpats marry Réjpits only. Here each class of Raj- , Comet 
ta surrian (he daughvors of thc elses nord below His owes gad thoclones Steen 
lass Réjpits marry the daughter of Rath's, Thékars, or Ghirths, Henco the bills and _ 
he proverb ‘In the seventh generation the Ghirth’s daughter bocomes a PMS, 5 
jueen,’ : 
“ Exeopt among the first class or Jaikari Réjpits and Nagarkotin 
esate talasciy acresaianteitocmnais secamy coon eat 
omething is nearly always given as a consideraticn for the bride, On the 
ther hand, Réjpits of high family are heavily bribed to marry, owing to 
he feeling of pride which forbids a Réjpit to marry a daughter to any 
ita nian of oqual or rather superior family to his own. ‘The prevention 
‘infanticide, both in our territories and in Jammu, now-a-days drives 
Réjpits to grout straits, Not long ago a Manhis Réjpit, who hac 
daughters, not fiading any son-in-law of sufficient rank according te 
fhia notions, kept them all at home till they were quite ol.l wmaids.. He at 
last found’ an_old bridegroom of niuety, who inarried two of the three at 
‘once for a consideration, but died on the return journey home so that the 
two brides came back upon their father’s hand. Shortly after the third 
daughter ran away with a postman or lotter-carrier, Iu the hills, Kaita 
and Mahéjans intermarry, though the former in the plains rank as Sédrax 
and the Jatter as Vaisyas. In the Gaddi villages Khateis, Rajpits, Rathia 
and 'Phékars all intermarry, and in some places, for instance Kukti in 
Bharmanr, Brahman Gaddis intermarry with Khatris. The Guddis give 
dower in two forms, viz., aij, which gocs to the husband, and phuloni, 
which is atridhan, or the wife's sole property. Among. them also the 
Bhat Brahmans act as Achéraj as well as Pédn Prohits; that is, they take 
funeral as well as marriage gifts or fees, 
“Tn the hills the desth of old people is celebrated by a wake or 
funeral feast held after the tenth day, at which eating and drinking goes 
on in much the same way as at a wedding. Among Ghirths and some 
other Sidras it is also the custom for the connections to bring an efBgy of 
the decensed in elay, cloth, ar wood to the house of mourning, accompanied 
by drammiers and musicians and to try to dispel the gloom which is sap- 
ped to hnye settled on the inmates by the most bosterons tricks and the 
oadest jokes possible, On the kiria day, that is eighteen days after the 
death or ther another feast is held, and another goat is sacrificed. 
In the hills, ten days after a death, all the male kinsmen shave their heads 
as a sign of mourning. Iw the plains only very near kinsmen shave on the 
day of death. Formerly, when  Réjé died, every male anbjectshaved his 
head, and ali the women pnt off their ornaments. In the political jiigi 
the custom is so far kept up that at least one man in every fami 
we when the Réja dies. All the Gaddi, even those who I 
Kingra, still shave when a Rajé of Chamba dies ; the women p 
i feat is eaten for six mouths, and no marriages celebrated 










































(A brief description of the great religions of the Punjab and. of — netigions, 
theinprineipalsects will be fonudin Ch. IV of the CensusReporty 1881) psig 
The religions practice and belief of the District present no special aut 

3 and it would be out of plage to enter here into any 
on the general question. The general distribution of 
religion by tabsils can’ he gathered from the figures of Table No, 16 








Population. 
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of Part B.; and regarding the population asa whole, no more detailed 
in formation as to locality if tvailable, “But the landowning and 


, cultivating classes are almost entirely Hindu, as indeed is the whole 


population, except in Spiti, where the people are exclusively. 
Buddhist. The Hinduism of L4hul is discussed in Part II]. 


‘The generality of the people are very superstitions,™ and the 
District eed wilt’ a aetrorks ot shrines, ranging from the 
Chapel Royal of Mahirija Sansér Chand at Sujénpur, or the richer 
and much frequented temples at Jawiélamukhi and Kangra, to the 
village Gugi, or the rudely hewn figure of the Dandion-ku-ieola 
(deity of the eudgels) placed under the shade of some roadside pipal 
tree. The temple of the Bajresari or Vagreswari Devi at Kangra is 
perhaps the most famous in the District. It is said to have been 
founded by the divinity of that name at a famous Asndmedh or 
horse sacrifice which was held on the spot. ‘Tho famous Mahmdéd 
of Ghazni is said to have invaded the District and destroyed the 
temple, building a mosque on its ruins. It was, however, restored, anid 
is said to have been visited by Akbar together with his celebrated 
Diwin Todar Mal. ‘There are some other temples in the vieinit 
which are said to have owed their origin to w Mal. Akbar’s 
toleration went so far that he is said to haye presented a len 
image of himself, in an attitude of prayer, to the temple of Jamlu 
at Malana in Kuli. Finally Ranjit Singh visited it, and under his 
orders the domes of the temples here and at Jawélamukhi were 
gilded. Subsequently the devotees from Amritsar subscribed 
together and presented the temple with a marble floor. It is worth 
remarking that the town of Kiingra, where the temple is situated, 
was originally known as Nagarkot,”’ and the Katoch Réjés and the 
Brahmins of the vicinity were distinguished by the same name, It 
is said that on the spot where the fortress stands the Raksha 
Jalandhar met with his death, at least his body covered many leagues, 
but his head is said to have fallen on this spot. Hence the fort was 
named Kiinggarh, the fort of the hend, which became corrupted into 





‘The temples at Kingra and Jawilamukhi are in change of the 
rapacious Bhojkis, who plunder the unfortunate pilgrime, At the 
latter place large numbers of sheep and gonts are supposed 10. be 





(99 There are countless omens, regarding some of which sco = 

‘Notes and Queries, Volume I11, 188). Arm 100-114, Panjab 
7) Mr. Crooke contributed the following note to © 

Queries,” 1891, Art. 738 

‘The foll 
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‘ficed. ‘The appetite of the Devi is however capricious, and the 
ies -are usually informed that she is not quite ready for her 
|. The offering left is hurried away by the priests, and sold in 
neighbourhood for a trifle under its value to men who again 
ll it to other pilgrims, ‘The temple of Gauri Shankar at ‘Tira is 
icturesqquely situated on the left bank of the Beds on some heights 
looking the city of Sujénpur and close to the castle built by 
inija Sansir Chand. At the time that chieftain was at the 
mit of his power it must have been largely frequented. It 
sived a rich jagir of Rs. 1,600 which is being squandered hy the 
fesent managers, and has quite ceased to be visited by pilgrims. 


The three following notes are reproduced from ‘Punjab Notes 
Queries” as of special interest 


Once upon atime s Bréhman gave his full-grown daughter in marriage 
child. When the coremonies were over and tho bride was being sent 
her husbands honse, she saw hew things really stood. So inher despair 
je stopped her doli bearers on the road by a river, and called ont to her 
ther, Béstn: ‘It hus beon ms fate to be married to a child, and I lies 
more. But in foture, in memory of my wretched fate, let girls make 
lireo toy images of earth, ono of me, one of my husband, and one of you, 
¥ brother, Béstu, and let them worship these images for the whole month 
f Chaitr (March-April) evory year until they be married. ‘Then let them 
marry these images, as T was married, on the first of Brisakh, and on the 
cond or third day thereafter let them take the imagow in a doli to. the 
inks of a river, and there let them drown them in it And let this be 
Jone in honor of me, Rali, the bride; Shankar, my husband; and yon, 
2, my brother. ‘The blessing that shall spring forth from this rita 
phall ‘be that sha who performs it shall never marry an nnsnitable 
husband.” Saying this she sprang into the river, and was drowned, and in 
heir grief at this, her hnsband and brother drowned themselves also, 
Wer since then the worship of Rali, Shankar, and Béstu, has heen 
niversal throughont the District of Kéngra. 


‘The three chiof fairs in honour of Rali are held at Baijuétb, at Déda, 
slf-way between Pélampur and Dharmséla, and at Charf, three miles 
jest of Dharmsdla, Many songs are sung by children in honor of Rali, 
id the images are adornied with wild flowers. ‘The children bathe every 
vy during the month of Chaitr, and fast on the frst, second, and fourth 
londays of that month. ‘The images are dressed’ up accvr'ine to the 
jeans of the parents, and are finally thrown into river with songs and 
remonies. 


apf 0 the folowing note from the Tadian Antiquary, Volume XI, 

































‘The Rali ia a swall carthon painted imago of Siva or Pérvati, ‘The 
‘mela or Ralifuir ism long basiness, and occapies. most of Chet 
(Jarch-Aptil) up to the Sankrént of Baisikh (April) Ite celebration i 

rely confined to young girls, and is in vogue all over the district, Te 

jebeated thas; All the little gins of the pluce tara out f their houses 
imoraiog in March and take emsll basket of add grasa and floyors te 
rtain fixed spot, where they throw them all into a heap. Rontid this 
heip shey stand in eieole and sing. "This goos on every day for ten day, 
salt sbapred cao ale wate tenses & veepautatle ste; atin thee 
eatin the jaugles two branches having three prongs at one end and pluce 
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¢. them, prongs downwards, over the fower Heap so.as eect 

—. | or pyramids. On the single uppermost points of these brancl i 
Population. § Citron or parnted fra ies gee tes olay Teningos, ot 

Val, u, 168, représent Siva and the other Pérvati. All the girls join in collecting tit: 
Seton’. -'-clay for these, and all help astonch as they can in the construction: of Ube 
images themselves, this being a “ good work.” ‘The girls then divide then 
selves into two parties ; one for Siva and one for Parvati, and set to work 
to marry the images in the usual way, leaving out no part of the core” 
monies, not even the barat or procession, After the marriage they haves, 
feast, which is paid for jointly by contributions solicited from their 

Alter this at the next Sankrint (Baistkh) they all go together to the 
riverside, and throw the ral‘e into it at any. point where there Daal 
bea deep poo! and weep aver the place, as though they were ing. 
funeral obsequies. ‘The boys of thu neighbourhood frequently. 

hoy diviag for tho Lralis Sil pesulog thepflast sving hess Mitel a 
the girls are erying over them. ‘The object of this fair is to secure a | 
husband. ‘These fairs are held on a sinall seale in all the prin 
in Kéngre, but the chief onesare at Kéugra itself, where the: 
is, the river used for the disposal of the ratis, and at 








a tee 
tiles from Kingra and six wiles from Dharmsila'on the River Th 
largest fair is held there. 


Chitreri is an interesting word, showing insertion of r after a con: 
sonant which is not uncommon in Panjabi, Conf. thandi—thandri, cold) 
pahuné—prabund, » gaest: beti—betri, a son, &e, Chitreri comes frow 
chitr, a picture, and its usual forms are chiten, chitéri, chitrieir, and its 
ustial meaning is a painter—R, C, Temple.) 








Vou Uf, While the girls are picking the bansdei Howers (? guercns ineana) for 
Section 235. the ceremonies, they sing the following song :— a 


‘Sab sab soheliyan bebo, juri-muri dyény jurf-muri éyén: 
Ralfye, sohelar bhenar duron ! 

Horné thn ohGngiyin, bebo, charfyin cbarolaryan 
Raliyen tén ohGngi lami goa! 

Horné tén géndiyén, bebo, lariysn, do lariyén, 

Raliyen gindyé, chosar hér! a | 
Gandf tén gundi, bebo, kaliyé daharya kiliyé daharya esi 








rm 
Lenewéla Shanker ddr! ti 

"Bar tan snkya, bebo, palange don poyen : ‘500! 

“ Raliye suki Shankar don hoyen ! reas 


All we maids a¥@ come together, dear, are come together : 
© Rali; friends and sisters from afar ! 

Others enllected flowers in their baskets, dear. 

Ruli colleeted them in her skirt, 2 

‘Others sade chaplets and double ohaplets, denr, 

Rali made a fonr-foli gartand | 

‘The chapleta awe Been made and Tinnged ispon the nile, dear. 
it Shanks, whe stonld take them, is afar! 

yare dying nt the foot of our cots, dear, 

died {i sorrow) for Shankur.—Sardéri Balhars 











the 
son rata 
have a stropig Tas et 

Gis (ecg hakee, 


Kt! is believed by cultivators gonerally that Sendu Bir steals corti, 
FOR, &c, from othors to give to his special worshippers. | ‘The people 
fear those who are supposed to have mastered the manirds or charms 
hick Secda Bir can be made to come at call, and to their 
‘by command. In somo pluces Sendu Biris supposod to burn down 
mes, &e., of those with whom he is dissatisfied. In places where 
‘aré liable to be burnt down suddenly the people are much afraid 
‘who come to beg in the name of Senda Bir ; and if they say they 
o his shrine they are bountifully rewarded. The tants’ of 
tate that the police station there was burned déwa by this s 
Senda Bir is also sa to cobabit with any female to whom any 
n who has charms may send him, the woman thinking 
pt she is in s dream. 
The following is a mantra (charm) which will’summon Seoda Bir -— 
Parbat Guphit ot base bap tera : 
Bendu Bir tun hain bhai merit 


Ugarbie ké potrs; Chetepal ké potea ; Lobpil ka poled ; Agmipal ké {bid ection 
Ké. potré; Thikarpal ki potrs ; Bhéinpal si. 
‘Kt i ks Puniya ka bhéi; Gurén ki Sikh ; haméra 
‘ave : haméra 


Jaya. 
: Dheja’ ave; hamira kam shitéb kar ave: Guru ki 
‘améri bhagat. Phure mantar: chale bicha : Mabindeo ka bécha 






‘Thy fathor dwells ia the shade of the mountain valley : Senda Bir, 
a art my brother. 

Grandson of Ugarbir, grandson of Chhetrpéll, grandson of Lobpél, 

dion of Agnipsl, graodson of Sangulpél; grandson af Thikerpa, 

( ‘son) of Bhiinpél ; con of Mother Kunthardi ; brother 

dissiple of the Gurd, come at my call ; come for my sending ; 

og | worship tbe power ofthe Gero. Work 

jice of Mabadeo (Siva). work. 


‘Tho above mantra should be repeated 101 times at night for 21 days 

he river side, at the epot where the dead are burnt, or undor a pipal 
(Gicus religioea), or chamba (michelia champaca), or chambels (jem 

pram) oF at the pond, lak, oF well whence the womea fetch water. 

food of all sorts—wine, meat, Sah, tobacco, sweet smelling. flowers 

‘Se, also a -narel (cocoanut pipe) should be taken tatho 

‘The spirit, itis said, will come onthe 

jo should then be told to come 


Tite beard wing 


) Sce note at page 261, Indiau Autiquary, Volume Xt. ‘In the'bill dialect’ 
i= Bindi site whistle: Lag 
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as he comes, and sometimes with a whistling sound through bis limbs. 
On tho twenty-secord day aram should be taken to the place of his 
appearance, and presented to him to rideon. This ram is called his 
ghori.—Sardaru Balhéri. ) 

(This manéra probably gives a list of godlings which it woald be worth 
whilg following uh. Compare with it the mantra fur the cure of scorpion 
bite used by the Séusis. Indian Antiquary, volume XI, page 82 and fl. 
"The Guré is Nénak,—B. C. Temple). 


‘Néreing —About two-thirds of the women, and somé of the men in 
the Kénges District, are believers in Nérsiog. It is bolicved that he 
gives sons and assists in all difficulties. Bis worshippers koop a nérjit 
feocoanut) and chandan (sandal woed paste). Every Sonday or on 
fist Sunday of each Hinds mooth, they worshrp him ns_ follows -—They 

at the nail on a brass plate (thdli) first washing it with fresh water. 
They then pat a flak of the chandan on it in the eame way that Brahmans 
mark their forebeads, and then an achhat of as much washed rice as will 
Stay on three flgers of the right band, ic, on the thuinb, first and second 
Orwiddle finger When this is dove they adorn the ndgjil with fowars, 
und thea burn sime dhup (dolomicea macrocephala), a root from the Chambh 
Hil, besprinked with powdered camphor, suadalyood, almonds and 
spices. It is made into pasties, and when Barat emits a plossant odour. 
nin then worshipped ax ‘Narsing, and, sweetmoats offered to it 
these bang subsequently distributed to the children and other members of 
the household aad the neighbours. Nérsing’s worshippers also. wear 
bahuld (amulet), containing a picture of him in the form of a man. Thi 
Bahuté te of silver, aod is worshipped like the nérjil. A ring, generally 
made of silver with a projection towards the nail, is also worn on the Tittle 
finger in his honour and this too is worshipped. A special costume made 
for this purpose only is worn daring this worship. : 

When a mother or mother-in-law worships Narsing, her daughter of 
daughter-in-law must also doso. Barren women consulting a chela of w 
jogeare usually advised to worship Narsing for offspring. He is belieyod to 
PUTS wiih the womon in thotr dreams in the forer of & Hrghman clothadl 
in white, and aged from twelve to twenty years. Whena woman is sick a 
hela is sent for to charm avay the illness. If bo says that Narsing’s anger 
hhas eaused it he orders a baithak. If she do not happen to havo a baht 
orthe proper rings or clothes or « narjil, the chela orders any of them that 
may be wanting to be procared befor performing the baithak, The 

lows Oo aSunday, or any ether Ssed 
i, sacred 200 
a onin instrament tade of two lambs lasotio' bot) Goaseaer ot 
1 bamboo rod. A wire rans along this rod fastened to its extromition so 
4s fo give out a sound when twanged. ‘The baitri sings his song and the! 
thela repeats his magic words, and then Narsing comosand-shakos the bodly 
of the woman or of the chela, ‘The tremors continue for wo bouts ce 
more, during which time the man or woain into whom the spitit hus entered 
Tells ‘the fortunes of those the baithak. ‘They are vsually told 
toworsbip some deity who will oure the sick woman. While tho patient 
ar the ehala keops shivering with the force of tho spirit inhim, thet batted 
sings the following incantation, accompanying himzelf on tho dopatra, 

‘Mere Nérsingé, Naranjaniyé biri! 

Biron mohi boliyéa ; béren mohi boliyiiu. 

Biron moh boliyé jag séré. 

Mere Nérsinghé he ! Naranjaniyé Ji ! 
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Bhai Garh Mathré. bich Finwen; Gola Ii si atardé. 

Bhés Basudev did bélakyé, Josodhin dia jaya ! 

Fithii kawérisn kanfyén, tithé bi teré ! 

Ambon awboten, khovo, pohnanden do bass tea 

Paplen, paloten, miltiys bash teri! 

Sabi sbi pagri, kunjéin i kag gol bich narmen dé jémé ! 


‘f i 


O my Nérsing, O great Naraojan. 

O thou that Kast captivated me: O thou tbat bast cuptivated me : 
© thon that hast captivated the whole world, O my Narsing, 
O my Lord Naranjan. 





© friend, born in the fort of iathuré, that didst become incarnate 
in Gokula, 


friend, and son of Varner the child of Yasodhé, 

Whore the made and virgins are, there is thy home, 

Thy Home is in tho mango song mangoes, in wells, and in tanks; 
‘Thy home is in the pipals, sits pépals, and jasmine. 

Bia eocya ity tts sail aut uenior tagelee riba 


Nerang Walings, “ Ange Singh ia the Nrisinha avatéra of Vishnu, 
but the aboye sovg is to Krishna, some verses of which aro commonly 
sung all over the Punjéb at the Rés Lilé, which commemorates the dance 
of Krishna with the Gopfs. ‘This mixing up of the Nrisinha and Krisihua 
avatdras of Vishnn is very curio 

‘An acoount of Kanya Devi, the daughter of Brahma R&jé, who 
is alah ene at Manjeta ‘or Pipnagara, will be found in Volume II, 
Art. 668, of the same publication. 
fe the minor places of worship are the graves of some 

Saints, who, are curiously enough more venerated by 

Hindds than by the Muhammadans themselves. There is one saint, 
Bawa Fata, near Rénitél who is particularly venerated. He is 
ee ee died about 200 years ago, and was said to have 
eon specially Mossad by Sodhi XGara Gui Singb, and given the 
power of He is also said to have by his prayers raised 
to life Fateh Chand, the brother of Sansir Chand. ‘To swear by his 
name is considered ‘a particularly solemn oath, and it is not 
uncommon for parties in civil eases to challengo one another to take 
it. Another shrine is that of Béwa Bhopat, near Lanj, where itis 
ii, Geena, Temple among oor noies wre, Ante Singhs vehicle is wml 
ite kid, called ‘the leaper, ‘Thiais ofven kept for hin use in maay. house 


GU aed eno sen paldant ought, with te exact pisces uf 
eens Veluwe Si, Section 6, x 





























© Soako-bite 
ures, 
Fir, 


Guga 
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. customary to present petitions in writing, A feo has to be gi 


in advance, or at least an offering promised, should the request 
granted. For instance, if there is a dispute about some land, 
party will hurry to the shrine and promise nn offering. The o 

will’ generally become alarmed and afraid that some calamit 
overtake them. But should no compromise be made, and sh 
some trouble befall the “defendants,” of course it is ascribed to 
wrath of Bhopat. ‘Tho decroos passed by that individual 
therefore usually rat parle, andit must be rather satisfactory to his 
attendants that they are subject to no appeal after the troublesome! 
fashion of European Courts. There area number of firaths in the’ 
district, and somo of them are supposed to be of equal efficacy to 
Hardwir. Thoro is specially one called the Sangam (Junction), 
where the streams Binganga and Gupatganga meet, close to Fort 
Kiingra, This is considered as being as holy as the confluence of 
the Jumna and Ganges, 

‘The Gugas are curious sheds which nro not seen elsewhere; 
‘They contain a number of images, and are supposed to be specially 
ffiencions for snako bites.” The mage of Guga is always tht of 
mounted horseman : the most noted in the District ia thit at Dwal 
on the road from Jawilamukhi to Dera. Others may bo seon Wb 
Baijnith and in many parts of the hills. ‘Tho story connected wi 
them is told ws follows :—Somowhore in the Dakkan thore wore t 
sistors Bachla and Kahlo, wives of a Chauhin Rijpit named Dov 
Rij. ‘They were without issue, and in the hopes of issue Bachla 
went ono day to tho vhrino of Surukhnith: then she was promised 
that if she come again she would be given a fruit to ent and a ebild 
would be assured hor, Kachla hearing of this went next ores the 
guise and dress of Bachla and received and ato the fruit. maxb 
day Bachla went and found that her sister had stolon her Sars 
as Jacoh did that of Hsan, She was, however, given another fruit 
half of which sho ato and half she gave the mare she was riding. Ta 
Kachla was born a daughtor Gugri, to Bachli « son, Guga, and the 
muro likewise had a foul. Guga and this foal wero brought up 
together. When he came to man’s estate Guga heard the fame of a 
beautiful maiden, and taking the horse (his fester brother) he went 
to woo her. For years he lived with her, being changed 

the soreery of the'country to a shoop, and by night he 

the form of a Réji, In‘his absoneo a pretender arose to 
and attempted to foreo an entranes to the palace, ‘The 











iv) Where is or wax wan vt Diinemadn Who allows 
polsrnous, snake onee i year in tho rainy sensor, Tt iui Chat he 
ya cobra (kharya phaoniar) and was carried to Kutiarids. Gogn, m shrine, of Guge 
Fir and ator prariug for five days wan cored, but tnt ho was sil before he reechod 
it that to had oat bo es anal the uso of his oyew and Kimbs. saat 
ay for imbibing. cobra pole 
individ ut hy eaveral petvonn hi 
wean the worse fort 


‘8 kind of intoxication 






















sciatic oman a 
say thu’ this because the ul i x. 
QUerivs, Volume II, Section 295, PM Hint bites ia ood 
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had wilind since Guga’s departure refused him admittance CHART G 
disbelieving his assertion that he was Guga insisted that on population. 
's return he would receive his sight. Ultimately being hard  Srapetite 
Gugri sont o letter by the hand of a Bréhman to Guga in caren Gugs 
ihal. He realising the state of affairs abandoned his life of ?* 
sure and with the help of the Brihman escaped from the sorcery 
bound him. By the same aid the horse that had grown old and 
thin was restored, and Guga once more mounted his steed and 
departed. On his return home the door-keeper received his sight and 
Guga and Gugri both porformed miracles of prowess in fighting and 
former even fought for a timo aftar he had lost his hoad. After 
ith he was venerated as a god, and is always ropresonted on 
liovseback. Any person suffering from snake-bitg is usually taken 
to w Gnga, when tho priest examines him, mutters incantations, 
and if he sees that it must bo a fatal ease, sends him away with tho 
comfortable assurance that ho has done something mortally to offend 
tho Toeal doity and cannot bo for ‘hero are wight ndgs, of 
hom the most important is Shes who supports the world on 
head, ‘Tho others are Takshak, Basuki, Bajr Danshan, Kar 
Kotak, Hommalli, Sankbu (or Dudhia, the milky snako) and’ Ki 
Nig." — ‘The two latter are worshipped on ‘Tuosdays, especially in 
Har and Séwon : thoy protect crops from whito-wnts and rats ‘nnd 
iitw offered milk, honey, ho-zoats, Xe. 
Famous plioos for tho curv of snnke-bite are Biba Shibu-ka-thin 
«#) in the Narpur taka, Saloh in PQompur and Tripul near Kiingra, 
{After the Diwili there is held in November a festival called the 
Rrorees ja, at which an image of the Nig is made of gobar and 
wor 


Tf a snake is Hoon after this it is called niugra (un 
grateful) and killed. 


At every marriage twigs from five trees are cut and brought 
by.» gardonor (mili) ond put into a kalv (lange earthen pitcher), 
cc, 4) Some of there namos are well-known in Sanskrit literata 5 whe 
ow ‘tho world (I give th rit form) and who has his equivalent in. 
ine idgard-snake of old No 1 ‘daub, who is used by tho 
And Asnras ax 9 rope whon oli 


ently reewived the na y 
spartan part in tho Uh. Wook (Adiparean) of th i Ho killa tho kin 
riksity grandoon of the Pandya Axjaua, by his bite: thon Pariksit’s son Januntejayn 

ivan to soarifice nll wigan in oridnr to rovengo, his fathor's death. anion 

Rau foaknsveiico the Mabbiirate ie pid to havo been recite hy. Valoampayanm, 

‘Vyusn's popil, 

STOALO60urs the famonun story of Nala and Damayont, which fe told tn the ded 

Book (Vano-porvao) of the. Muhabharite." Hix * ossossos the 

King Nola td tinker into his van, he wonlth an bis wte by zambling. Een 

nob eertain, however, whother Kali is valiad n wigan thore. ‘Tho namo. seems to. be 

Kali Nig not Kali Nag. At lenst Kali Nay T Cound, Bale 

Dhanshan might bo explained fiom n Sunakriv. form, Vajea tacuning he 

whore bitots like lightning” which indeod would bo’ very nppropriate n 

‘compound, howevor, does not occur in Sanskrit literature, aa far na T am 

‘uames given tn the paper I canuot explain. — Dr. Voge 
oA) There isn rovident fagir hore. Ho laya the pationt in tho whi 
in. Hho nam ot Shibn, makes him drigk water with whi 
asl snl ot of to acre sari of sh pace and rae someof Wont bite 
of the soil iy also taken away a a precaution against suake-bite, ~ i" 


‘Treo. worvhip. 
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CHAP.Y.0. Among theso plants aro dk (calotropia procera), dhdk (Outed frendona) 

ipocBse Wo, (cade) (Tiss ceremony ws aaled pic soln ein 
Maree and consists in placing the twigs under a cocoanut and 

ggres Gere thom overwith a red or yellow cloth, both in the bride's and bee 


~ Feeworstip, groomn’s house, and worshipping them. a 


‘The fomiliar tree-marriages of men who have lost two wives, i8 
mado in Kingra with the dhrek or bakayan (melia asedarachta). 

People who are childless regularly marry the tulsi- (ocymutin 
sacrum) to Réma, Vishnu, Krishna, &c., in the:hope of having a 
child. If the birth of a child does not follow, then they much dread 
that a Yamddt, a messenger from Yiima, or evil angel, will harass 
them on their toad after death.— R. 0. Temple. 


belie, The Dandi Chairon, or Dandimm-ka-deota, is supposed to 

Ouerbalel. ticularly fond of sticks. His effigy is placed under a pipal oe 
End persons suffering from intermittent. fever are accustorned to 
offer ‘a couple of sticks about the size of nine-pins if they rocbveh. 
Speaking generally, the larger number of temples seem to he devoted 
to Shiv, but the followers of Vishnu are also said to be numerons. 
Thero is only one Jain temple, and that is situated within tho Fort, 40 
that it is never visited by pilgrims. Local deovs aro without numbors 
360 of them assembled at the founding of the Kiingra temple. 


At Apswara or Achhara Khand, two miles from Kot Kiingra, 
is tho shrino of Achhara Devi and Ganesh, where women bathe in 
the hope of offspring, dedicating their children’s hair to the shrine 
if their wish is fulfilled, Further very marked features of the hill 
religion is the deot-sidh stones to he seen by every wayside and 
Yefore thousands of cottages, These stones are in the form of the 
impress of two feet. Tradition says that « chela of Surnkhnith 
while pastaring cattle to drink their milk and the vi teeo 
evening always found their cattle dry. ‘They went in their distress 
‘to a great miracle-worker who watched the lad and’ found out tho. 
truth, To got rid of him he throw away his stick and ordered him 
‘not to retrun till he bad found it. Bat 's power of in 
it was greater than the master’s power of making it disappear 
hefounditat once. ‘The miracle-worker finding that a greater than 
he had appeared sought to kill the Ind, but he ran away and’ the 
hillside opened and admitted him. ‘There is the head-quarters of his 
worship, in Hamfrpur Tabsil, near Chakmoh village; and from there 
the worship all over the neighbourbood. A light used. to 

‘over the cleft and-hence the word dest fordera. A common 
cHoring before the stones is a tiny rough wooden sandal, 

‘The chief religious orders are the Gosdins and the Bhojkis 
_ rahe least these are new residents. Large numbers of 











it 





; nidsts, &e., pass through the district, and some of thom, sq 
\ Piafotin Pandit, reside; but none of such importense apn a, 
special notice. 


ae 
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{, Tho Church Missionary Society established « branch at Kéngra CBAPLT, 
3n.1854. Besides evangelical wrorkthe English Missionary. at Kéngrea’ resales 
‘Ssuperintonds a school, supported by the Mission. (See Chap. TH, 
fon)... Thore is a small Mission Churoh at: Kéngra besides a "08%: 
school and Mission house and a branch of the Mission is. established 
in Lower Dharmsila with a Chapel School and dispensary. The 
Gombined congregation numbers some 75 Native Christians. There 
are some Moravion amissionavies in Kyelang and the American 
Presbyterian Mission has w dispensary at Ani in Outor Sarij. 

ngrais the most agriculture! District in the Province. Out ospatons. 

rin 








(of its total population 584,255 persons or, 77 per cont, are directly 
depondent npon agriculture. Agricultural occupations are discuss. 
ed in Chapter LA, below. 
Of the artifical industries that. in cotton is the most important. 
Workers in iron and hardware (1,745) and plough and agricultural 
Tnstrument makers (623) rvtwen very small figures in comparison 
‘vith the population; to the carpenters (1,750, actual workers) 
ishould be Wited the 2,022 owners, manogors and superior stale” 
‘of carpentry works who, as the column for operslives in the same 
is blank, arw obviously only Tarkhans writ large. 
“Tho. chief staples of food axe maize and wheat. “Tn the vieo root, 
‘Growing valloys tho people subsist for the greater part of tho year Mme $2”. 
on rice ; but in the porwr uplands coarse millets (mandi? and eaunk) 
form a portion off their dict. Maizo is « vory favourite grain, an 
from September till May is in constant consumption. —Aftor that 
period the wheat harvest is matured, and for the remaining six 
‘nionths of the year wheat meal is the common article of diets In 
‘ithe rico countries the peoplo resorve the clean unbroken rice for 
Sale, retaining the chipped pieces for their own use. So ulko unmixed 
Swhenbia disposed of to the grain-deslor, and mixed barley and wheat 
ofthe two are commonly sown togethor, the crop being, called gojt) is 
kept for home consumption. The agricultural classes have usually 
fhree meals aday. Before going to their morning work the men 
partake of some bread reserved from the evening ‘repast. This is 
yoalled dhatidlu or vdohdri. At twelve o'clock is the first full meal 
Fgenerally partaken by all the houseliold, consisting of ree, or rive 
sand dat (split pulse, usually wad or huithi), ov cakes made of whent 
6 maize. In the evening there ix a supper, according to taste, in 
ewhioh, however, rice seldom appears. In most parts. of the hills 
the people can sooure fish, which generally forms a constituent, of 
‘their dict. On festive occasions they will kill a gost, which they 
consider very superior to mutton. Linseed oil and rape oil are also 
used instead of ghi by the poorer classes, bub most families can now 
afford the latter luxury. Punja}) rock salt is mostly used, but the 
“course Mandi salt is still nsed by the poorer classes in many places. 
“Phe latter salt is dissolved, and the brine, after being refined from the 
earthen porticles, is mixed with the food it is intended to season,” 
~ * Tobacco is in general use among men and wome 


alike, though in the higher ranks of life the women affect = 
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ORAP.1C. repudiate its use, ‘Thore is a prejildiee against onions and carrots, 
Population. Which no Hindu, except of the lowest class, will touch. ic is! 
a condiment in large request and is seldom absent from any meal in 
the household of those who can afford it. The Ghirths, and all the’ 
Sidra tribes, together with the Bhojkis and Gaddfs, are great 
consumers of wine. No other class will openly acknowledge its use). 
though many drinkit secretly.” = 
“The ordinary clothing of a man of the poorer classes consists, 
-of.a skull cap (lop). frock reaching to the waist (hur), oF a) 
similar but longer garment, called a cholu, reaching to the knees, and 
short breeches (bach). In addition to these, the peasant usually, 
carries with him a blanket (pat), which in hot weather he twista, 
as a turban to defend his head from the sn, and in the winter uses) 
as awrapper. ‘The frock and breeches are usually made of cotton, 
woven by the village weaver, and cut and sewn into shape by the, 
village soi or tailor. ‘The potu is of home-spun texture, Woven, 
generally in alter and black wool, the. onl 
varivty being in the size of the squares. In the rains, people ‘geal 
barefoot, as the wet weather spoils their shoes but in all other 
seasons they usnally possess a pair of shoes (juta). Among the’ 
higher classes the clothes of both sexes are usnally made of English 
fabrics, and formed into shapes to snit the fashion or the pleasure 
of the wearer. ‘The only peculiarity is that the huréi is commonly 
retained by all. The head-dress gives the hest opportunity for a 
display of good taste or love of finery. ‘Two or more turbans of 
different colours are often artistically mixed together, and bound. 
round the head so as to display the colours to advantage, and 
fallin heavy yet graceful folds over the rightear. ‘The usual mixture! 
isa red ground with a white exterior turban, and the effect is 
always becoming. Like all other fashions, it is sometimes ludicrously 
exaggerated, and a hilldandy has been observed with as many as. 
seven turbans of different hues, not very jndicionsly chosen, wrapped. 
round his head. ‘The hill peopleare also very fond of wearing coloured 
vests and scarfs. ‘They also adopt the effeminate habit of weari 
earrings of gold, graced sometimes with pearls ; and those who ean 
afford it will display gold or silver bracelets, and necklaces of 
alternate bead and gold.” ia 
Barnes, § 292 «The female dress is pieturesque. On ordinary oceasions a, 
Hindu woman wears 0 petticoat (yhagra), a choli, which covers the. 
breast, and the sutian, or long trowsers, with a dopatta, or mantle, 
to form the headdress. In the winter they adopt a gown, made. 
Bas 
ts 























ordinarily of a coarse chintz, called dor, which covers the 

hody, fitting close round theneck. Tor ordinary wear these garment 
are mado of the simplest colours, and are modest and becoming, but 
ES omgoladays, though the cut of the garments is the samo, the texture: 
and colours are strikingly altered. The border of the petticoat 
\. “sdomed with patterns printed in silvor or gold, or the whole, 
\ for (8) ‘The topi is largely yielding to the pagr, 2 
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ent is mado of streaked colours tastefully associated, 'Yhe CHAP: LC: 
oan white dopatta, or mantle, gives place to a pink or yellow Population. 
‘The choli is made of equally gay material, and the pefson iS Gioaking 
ted with jowellery. The nose ring, or balu, is the most 
Gein craamant With tho exooption of ‘unmarried girls and 
widows every woman displays this piece of finery, which is a si 
Of tnarried life, and shows thnt the woarer stil rejoiees in. the 
society of her husband. Except in the lower classes the blu is 
made of gold, and its circumference is limited only by the taste of 
the possessor. Tho Ghirth women are vory fond of a profusion of 
pater of silocred glass, or pieces of porcelain (kach) and beads, 
Be vegelablo produce of the forest. Muhammadan women dress 
with less taste and in more sombre colours. They never wear 
the ghagra, or potticoat, and very seldom the dor, or gown, but 
restrict to loose trousers anda mantle. ‘Another dress, 
called peshied: is a cotton gown of very light toxture, almost 
ing to muslin, and made of various gay colours. ‘The use 
this, however, is confined to the higher ranks of life.” 
‘The houses of the peasantry are scattered in pleasant and Dwating 
jictaresque localities, not congregated into villages. Every man B22 
Be eGe Mom IM op farsa not lnilds his cottoge i some clocked Tae 
Spot, open as arulo to the sun, and yet sheltered from the wind. ePer $396 
hhouse is of sun-dried brick, having generally two storeys, ‘The 
inmates occupy the lower floor, the upper being used during the 
{fester past of tho year as a lanber-soom or storeroom for grain 
ing the rains ‘the npper room is used for cooking and in many 
eases as a sleeping room, the whole family occupying it at night in 
order to escape the close and unhealthy air of the ground floor. 
upper roof is generally made of thatch, thick, substantial, and 
neatly trimmed, hut of late years slates have been extensively used 
‘outside walls are plastered with red or light coloured earth. 
front Speco is kopt clean and fresh, and tho wholo is encireled 
ly a hedge of trees and brambles, maintaining privacy and affording 
material for repairs. On one side of the cottage is the shed for the 
cows and bullocks, called ural, and another building containing the 
Spe and goats, led the ori. Tf the owner of the farm be a man 
of sul he will probably possess x buffalo or two ; these are 
penned in separate tenements called mouhdra. ‘Tho thatch of the 
tage is renewed every third year ; and in parts where grass is 
Plentiful, a fresh covering is added annually. The ridge-pole is 
made of tun, sis, ohi, or fir. Tho harar, bakera, and pipal are 
avoided on yarious superstitions grounds, while ‘the sirés (Acacia 
Sivrissa) is reserved exclusively for the dwellings of rdjas or of 
gods. No ordinary person is allowed to apply the wood to. his own 
. Every’ year, in the season of the Naordtra in September, 
‘the cottage is replastered inside and outside, a labour which devolves 
b hehanste all but the highest castes. On the occasion of a 
a too thé bridegroom's house is always adorned with somo 
fresh gay-coloured plaster.” 
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« The entrance to the cottage is usually to the east or to the 
south; but there is no general law, und the favourite position varies 
differant parts of the district, The Hed howeyer, is superstitionsly 
eschewed. Again, should a neighbour design his cottage so 

it angles with the 





. that the ridge-pole of his roof crossed at right 


entrarnee of another cottage, there would be an appeal to the District 
Officer to prevent so unlucky an arrangement; for the hill 
have a genoral superstition that some disaster would he sure to 
the owner of the houso thus menaced, ‘The Réjpits ond _Bréhmans 
always ocoupy the highest and most secluded parts of the villag 
area, Tt would not be tolerated for a man of low caste to raise bis 
yelling on any eminence which should overlook the eottages of 
those of higher birth. ‘The entrance to the cottage is secured by 
a wooden door, and daring the absence of the household is fastene 
outside by o lock. In the houses of the higher enstes it is not 
anusua, for the sake of additional privacy, to build the cottages of 
the homestead in the form of a quadrangle, the windows and doors 
all facing inwards.” 

With respect to the distribution by houses and families, the 
Deputy Commissioner wrote, when discussing the Census of 1881;— 

“The word ‘house? a8 used in the Census cannut, for this district ab 
Yeast, bo regarded as having much statistical value, Tt would bo very 
misleading to quoto it in the usual senso as showing the actoal mimber 
Of buildings in existence, ‘The defivition of a family as being those who 
eat at thosame chilha seems quito satisfactory. In many of the hamlets 
Stis customary. for different members of the family as they marry. to 
‘occupy oF build a little cottage close to tho others, but though they often 
Have a common courtyard, yet it seems customary in this district for them 
to have their separate chidhas, In former times the family bond appears 
Tee pine oman loser thea uon-edoys. In the City ct Mig ena 
it was customary for tho head member of the family to be entered as 
over af tho Indy though many others were enti to ahares: Bub Shs 
is no longer the case, and as soon as the you 
they’ will’ separato from tho family.” iene ovary BOS Oe 

“The interior of the domicile is furnished generally i im- 
lest, styl, In tho Sikh time the verionlions eee ape eateaae 
vessels for the preparation of their food ; either their means seldom 
allowed thom to possess utensils of more costly fabric, or they were 
afraid to show such substantial signs of comfort. Under British rule 
every house has its set of vessels mado of brass, copper, or other 
metal, according to the provailing custom. In’ the winter, the 
women plait mats of rico straw(Dindri), which sre laid down over tho 
floor of the room. ‘They construct also a sort of quilt stuffed with 
pieces of old clothes. This is called a khinda and is used indifforently 
as a coverlet or as a mattress. A lukka, afew dried herbs, and a 
wicker basket suspended from the roof containing bread and other 
articles necessary to be secured from the depredations of cats and 
‘vermin, constitute tho remaining furniture of the honsehold.”= 
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‘Agriculture. 


The rainfall of the District is, as a rule, abundant, and during cHap.11,a 


tho ton years ending 1899 half the kharif crops were good, while if 
none of the remaining 


five years was there a failure, nor was the 





area sown largely restricted. | Rico suffered only once, and’ though acl 


maize suffered five or six times, the outturn ‘in a ear i880 
heavy as alono to tide the people over a year's drought, ‘Th 


the kharif 


crops are sown in May and June and harvested in October; if the 
Spring rains continue too late the harvest suffers from tho ground 
being sodden at sowing time, while excessive rain in September is 
injurious, especially to the maize crop. ‘The rabi crops are sown in 
rand November and reaped in April; they are apt to suffer 
from the Christmas rains coming lato, and in the higher lands from 
the snow lying late on the fields. Excessive rain in February and 
March is also injurious, During the ten years ending 1899 there 
Worefive good rabi crops, ono fair, two poor; in one the area sown 
Was restricted, and ong, that of 1891-92, was a failure, 
‘The people distinguish between lands lying close to or ata sam 
from the homestead; and between lands which yield one or 
two crops in the year. ‘Tho diversities of hill and valley naturally 
Produce considerable differences of soil, but the varieties are seldom 
found commingled in the lands of a single village, each kind of soil 


being usi 
divisions 


ually ‘spread over an extensive tract. Just as the taliile 
followed tho natural featares of tho country, so onch variety 


of soil is usually found within similar limits. For example, the soil 
of the Kingra valley is of much the same character in all the low- 
lying villages, and in the adjacent hills of Bargiraon tho soil of ono 
resembles that of another, but between the valley and 
the uplands ‘there is a marked difference in the soils. Arn 


talitkas, however, the 


differences aro often very marked. ‘Thus it 


Kéngra Tahsil the subsoil rests on beds of large boulders, whieh 
have been washed down from the main ranges, and tho upper stra: 
tum consists of disintegrated granite, mixed with detritus from later 
formations, and is exooedingly fertile. In this soil treos grow 
luxuriantly, rice and tea are cultivated, and, with the assistance of 
mannre, all the more valuable staples can be grown, In the vicinity 


of the secon 
Ti ing comy 
mot 


ight, fertile 


soil is found in the ny 


, the soil though of excollent quality is less 
of stiff marls mixed with sand, which form a 


uuld, easily broken up and freo from stones, ‘This 


d villages of Tabsils Dera and Nirpur and 


+a. niatrow belt of it runs south-east, across Hamirpur ‘Tahsil, from 
Changar Balibar to tho Sutlej, Throughout this tract tho hillsides 


are well forested, and 


fine trees are scattered amidst the cultivation; ad =tere 


Sugarcane, cotton, rice, wheat and maize are the main products. A calture. 
turd variety of’ soil’ is found wherever tho tortiaty formation 
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CHAP-ILA: appears and especially in the south of Nérpar and Mabal Mori, ‘Tir 
agveatare and Lower Rijgiri in Hamirpor Tabsil, Iti a oold reddish olay of 
small fertility containing a quantity of loose water-worn pebbles. 
_a\ricaltare Ty this goil there are but few trees, and the hillsides seldom producg 
ita anything but rank grass, whilo the cultivation is limited almost 
ontively to gram and the poorer kinds of pulse, 
General ‘The cultivated area is divided into fields, generally open and 
aepett fe enclosed, but in some parts surrounded by hedges, or stone walls 
About four foot high. Round the cottage of every cultivator there 
isa small plot of land fenced in with shrubs and troes. ‘This 
telosure ix called tho hist or ahi and being close to the homestead 
se cultivated like a garden. ‘The size and appearance of the fields 
vary considerably. In tho Kiingra Valley, whore rico cultivation 
prevails, tho fils doscond in sucoossive terraces levelled and ome 
Pinked with slight ridges to retain the water, ‘The necossity of 
prosorving an oven surfaco restricts their size, and under the Tulls, 
Whore tho slopo is rapid, some of tho fields are smaller than a 
billiard table. 

Lower down tho valley, the slopo is more gradual and tho fields 
aro largor. Rico beds, however, are invariably small, Near Nédaun 
tho contours are broken even in the valley, ani the fields vary in 
shapo and size. In tho west of ‘Tahsils Dora and Nirpur, whore 
the country is loss broken, tho fields are larger and are pr 
cithor by stout hedges, or by light walls. ‘Those hedgus avo impass= 
tiblo excopt whore n break, usually kept blocked with loose dn 
thorns, has boon left. Here tho broad sloping fields, red soil and ‘hiok 

‘con hodges are charmingly suggestive of a Devonshire landscapes 
Elsewhere the soenory has a tropical Aspect. In many parts and note 
ably in the Kingra’ Valley, wide areas bear a doublo harvests? 
Speaking of the threo falikas of Ribli, Kéngra and Pilam, which 
occupy tho valley below Dharmsila, Mr. Lyall said: Live there 
(at Dharmsila) a year, and you seo the whole surface of the valley 
change twico from greon to yellow with marvellous rapidity. Not 
a break in tho sheet of cultivation is to be noticed, anc etore one 
harvest is completely cut, a light shado of green shows thut in other 
ficlds tho next is already sprouting.” 


Genert Mr, Barnes thus summarizes the agricultural capacity of the 














angrical re 

Berous, $290, Coupling the circumstance that cach man resides upon his tenure 
with the narrow space that tenure comprises, we should naturally expect 
to find a careful and elaborate system of husbandry : for if every occupant 
made a fair uso of his time, and took proper advantage of his positi 








very field in so small an allotmont should be tended like a garden, and 
tho appearance of the cultivated country should be neater and better 
ordered than almost any other agricaltural district. As a general, rale 





strict. 
Tam afraid the reverse of this picture mast be admitted. ‘The people are 
not §0 industrious nor so proficient as their brethren in the plains; their 


©) As to the uctaal jou of # soil at listinotit 
or a eee i 
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implements are more many improvements universal below, such 
aa tho drill plough, the chaff-cutting apparatas, &o., are quite aukuown 
fo them. ‘Their cattle area poor hreed, and the ploaghing given to the soll 
is superficial and slovenly ; tho weeding is put off autil the crop is. en- 
dangered ; and then the tops only are nipped while the rots are left to 
mber the ground. The only redeeming point in their system is the 
 spplication of manure, and even this 
videnco of their geveral slothfulness. It isa lazy so 
Taborious appliances, It is easier to stimulate nature with a fow loads of 
fnnnre, than to pulverize the soil with incessant ploughing, and to 
Jenlously eradicate tho semblance of w weed.” 

‘The number of loughings differs with each kind of produce, 
For ir or cotton the land is ploughed ten or twelve times before 
the seed is sown, Wheat and barley usually require three ploughings, 
and the coarser grains acconding to their worth. ~ Some seods, ike 
Tinsood and poas, aro thrown into the ground without any prupara. 
tion at all. ‘The plough, drawn hy oxon, is driven through the soil 
at a depth of about three inches ; the ground is not turned over as in 
English ploughing; and the ploughman, when ho reaches the end of 
the returns upon almost the same track: the field looks as 
though it nd been harrowed rather than ploughed. 'The sooond 

ing usually follows the lines of the first, but about Nirpur the 

method is followed of Dloughing across the first furrows, 
After ploughing, the clod-crnshers with heavy clubs reduce to dust 
any lump which bas escaped the plough. Lastly comes the mahi. n 
heavy horizontal beam of wood, which is dragged laboriously by 
bullocks over the field, to render its surface smooth and ready for 
sowing, It is then again ploughed over; and the sower follows the 

; throwing the seed from right to left, and discharging his 
handful in fiye casts. When the whole ficld has been sown the 
méhi is again used to level the surface, 


For wheat and the other spring crops, weeding with hoos is 
never practised. After rain, if the soil bas hardened round the 
Young shoots, the soil is loosened with tho barrow, and just before 

he crop ripens the weeds are pulled out by hand and given to the 
cattle, " But after the heat and rains of autumn each crop requires 
two or three weedings with the hoe. Sugarcane and cotton are 
weeded as often as grass appears, and the plants themselves have to 
be thinned. In reaping, the corn is cut down near the root and tied 
up into small sheaves, or twenty of these being gathered into 
» bundle, and earried to the threshing floor or ura. This is always 
in the en, generally at the corner of « field. It is round and 
tnolosedt wi stones: the floor is either paved with lange flags, or 
constructed of well-rammed earth, smoothed over with fine clay and 
cowdung. The corn is trodden out by oxen, unscripturally muzzled, 
and the bruised straw is given to the cattle to eat. The practice of 
cutting it into chaff is not known in the hills; and what the cattle 
refuse is kept for litter, or thrown on the dung-heap. Maize alone 
is threshed by hand, as its hard cobs bruise the feet of the cattle or 
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CHAP-TEA: mako them bleed. Tho floor is screened ma Heats Epis ~ 
ienitare any-grain being lost, the cobs being gathered in a heap am 
ae erly cee orto men with straight sticks (usually of bamboo), 
awhile two or three others sit in the centre and throw back the hi 
driven out of the range of the blows. 
Dailywork A plough drawn by a pair of bullocks in ordinary soil will 
Barba go, plough Poe ni Wands ans three-eighths of an acre) in a day. 

» Fe the soil is hard and stiff, half this isa good day's work. In hoayy 
rice-land the strain upon the bullocks is so great that they never last —— 
more than three or four years, and it is not unusual for catth 
harnessed to the plough to fall dead under the yoke, : 


‘The agricultural implements of the people are fow and simple. 
sage They differ litle from those usod in tho plains, but the drill plough 
‘re. 


is unknown. 























Barve, $231, tes : ; 7 
u ‘Tho following list gives the implements in common use with 
their vernacular names = 
Waasialer iss, gla deserpton, 
| ipoh ond plowpiniae 
TSS holauntal Sock 6 wood drag hy ata 





or amooting tbe surface of Nelde 
Similar to tho nbove but curved in sbape, and vaed 
ca en andy tos toa 
‘vith Wight or ton, bamboo tooth dragged 
used for opening the soll round the Ou 











Hoos for woeding, 


‘wooden club ated for crushing sift elo of ent 
‘A three-pronjod pitehfork, 


‘A hook with teeth Iiko m maw to cut Jong rant © 
A mattook, gin 


‘A.amall iron inetrament for iiggtnge up yrnea Foote 
‘and all weeds, bia 


ss | AOH for cutting wood 





Kulharn oF Chition 








The agriculturist usually gets the wood for these implements 
cither free or at a nominsl cost, and all he has to pay for is the iron 
te of the implement, and the labour of eutting and shaping the 
‘wood. 





Mexureand ‘The figures in the margin as tothe use of manure, and the nam- 
Senet Es ber of crops obtained a 

ear, were furnished to the 

famine Report of 1879 
(page 253). It was there 
also stated that the ayer- 
age weight of manure per 
acre was 150 maunds on 
lond constantly and 55 
maunds on occa 
sionally manured. 


aren, § 222 Pancaxsion 
Port 





tas of land. 
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However sceptical the bill people may be of the 


of deep ploughing and constant weeding, they. are flly alive to agistae 


5 they a1 
the importance of manuring their lands. Their rule appears to 
be that, if manure is available, other toilsome precautions may 
be dis while, if manure be wanting, the task of coaxing 
the soil into fertility is hopeless. The dung-heap stands at a 
decent distance from the homestead, rally in the corner of 
a field, and all the refuse of the h old is carefully carried 
to it; at night the cattle pens are strewed with a litter of grass 
or branches, which in the morning is thrown upon the dung-beap ; 
if travellers halt near the homestead, the refuso of their camp is 
collected and added to the dung-heap; the heap is scattered over 
the fields twice a year. Land nearest to the cottage, in which the 
finer staples are generally grown, receives the most, and yields 
two harvests a year; outlying fields will occasionally go without ; 
but no soil will maintain its productive powers for more than three 
crops without artificial stimulus; and for distant fields, the only 
alternative is to let them lie fallow. The most valued manure is the 
ung of sheep and goats, When winter sets in, and the flocks come 
down from Chamba, the people compete with ‘one another, and a 
cultivator will give two or three rupees a night for the privilege of 
having the sheep folded upon his land. Night after night the 
shepherd changes his ground, and before the harvest is sown reaps a 
small fortune. 


Rotation of crops is not neglected. Even in this rice-growing 
District of Kingra, where every year presénts a monotonous surface 
of rice, there are minute changes imposed by experience. ‘The field 
that bears one variety of rice this year will be sown with another 
tho next, and a third the year after that. Sugarcane is followed by 
cotton, and cotton by maize, before sugar will recur again. But the 
supplies of seed are drawn  everlastingly from the same store, and 
the agricalburat of thote parts has no idea of giving his fields the 
benefit of imported seed. 


"The large proportion of dafasli land is a striking feature of the 
cultivation. * Ta" 1902-8 out of 569,604 nores on which crops 
roo grown as, many as 900,226 bore two crops, whi of ieigated 
and 89,585, 


out of 112,168 ware dofasli. In the overlooked 

ee hare which contains the falikas of Pilam, and 
ihld, if the upland areas of certain villages be excluded, fields 
which do not produce a double harvest are exceedingly few. In 
some highly cultivated villages a custom exists by which certain 
APE tallow Gite antacion harvest to give die onisla a plaos 

to stand in during the rains. Under native rule this custom was 
enforced, whether the proprietors agreed or not. A suit to enforce 
ib brought by the majority of the landholders in a village, came 
before during Settlement: the minority who owned the 
fields that it was hard that they should be prevented from 


(©) These figures are laken from the finned etaran, 
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CHAP.ILA. turning their land to the best account for the benefit of others: the __ 
Agricaltare petitioners replied that these fields had always been subject to this 
custom ; and the old fixed demand in grain, upon which the assess- 
yeiinnd ned ments were based, was lighter on them on that account; and a 
Etvea."= pechdyas, whom the vane was referred, found tarcin (Pere 
enforcement of the custom. ‘The great autumn crop in this valley is 
rice.” The spring crop in the valley consists almost entirely of 
wheat, barley (or a mixture of the two), and flax. More than half 
the wheat and grown on dofasli lands belongs to the Kingra 
pargana, and nearly four-fifths of the flax. These dofasli crops of 
‘Wheat, barley, and flax in the Kangra rice-lands are very poors they 
do little more than supply the proprietors with enough oil and’ flour 
for their own household consumption. 3 
Popolaion ‘The great majority of the people are agriculturists cultivati 
sone” their own lands, MGonerally in the lower if Se! take 26 
in agriculture. They confine themselves to making bread, 
Fetch water, 4a, and altho field work devolves, upon the men, 
About Kingra, however, the population consists of a lower and 
strictly agricultural class, and here the women work as hard, if not 
harder, than their busbands, ‘The men plough and barrow, sow, 
and thresh out the corn, while the women carry ont and spread the 
manure, crush the clods, weed the fields, and carry home the harvest. 
‘The Gaddis bave most of them settled homes with some land attached 
to them, and part of the family remain st home to cultivate it, while 
others take the flocks, in which their wealth principally consists, to 
their “rans” in the plains in the wintor and across the snowy 
range to the tracts they call Gadderan in the summer. 


OF the persons dependent on agriculture the vast majority 
(484,670) are owners, nearly all sclf-cativating, caly. Rea 
number (21,000) being rent-receivers. ‘There are aa 12,690 
cultivating occapancy-tenants. Tenants-at-will number (45,792) 
and partners b-tenants 27,258. Thus ont of tho total po 
tion supported by a; Iture 82 per cent are owners and only 18 
are ane. aan ae to the above numbers 16,827 persons are 
partially supy vy agriculture, thus raising the perce! of the 
whole agricultural population to 84 per cent, Bo 
Agriculture also supports 9,698 agricultural labourers and 
farm-servants, and 5,992 labourers on tea-plantations, Tt would 





considering the numbers directly supported by agri 
as mentioned above the women of all clans of api turists, except 
the Réjpdts and Brahmans, in most parts of the District work in 
the fields and there is thus no necessity for labourers, 


The employment of labour, other than that of the propri 
or tenants, formed one of the subjects dealt with in the Famine 


spl Go nsnent of Késgre and Pilampor, ont of total arf aren of 127,630 sare 
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Report of 1879; and no hired labourers were reported to exist in CHAP.TLA. 
the District. This, however, appears to be incorrect, as the kdma or agriculture 
farm servant is commonly employed by high caste andowners, or 
ns engaged ini trade, who will not condescend to manual labour. \iguan"™ 
former years the kama reosived bis board and lodging, and at 
most eight annas a month and a suit of clothes © rear; but as 
carly as Mr. Lyall’s Settlement his wages bad doubled. Occasional 
labourers who receive wages in grain are not unknown. 


‘The village monials are first the tarkhdn and lohdir ; asarale, the Vilage 
same man is both carpenter and blacksmith, repairs roofs and mends ™**!* 
implementa, for which he is generally paid in gram, The chamdr is the 
shoomaker, and in addition to grain takes the hides of dead cattle 
for making shoes, &e, Nais (barbers) and chimbda (washermen) are 
ie in grain. But none of theso bas fixed perquisites, and their 

luties and remuneration vary in different parts. The rdkha (forost- 
guard), and the kohié (who has the mending and maintaining of hails 
Or watercourses) are village officials who are paid by grain contribu 
tions levied upon each house, plough or ghumdo of land held, 
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CHAPILA. ‘Tho following is a list of the principal staples of each 
Agrioalture harvest :-— - 





RABI CROP (Srm1x0), 








— 
Botanical, Rescanes, 





Triticum eulgare os 
Hordeum hesastichon 
Gicer arietinum x. 
Broum tens. 
Pisum arce 
Faba eulgarie 
{Sisaya dicot 
‘Ginum weltatien 


Garthaminva finctoriue 
‘Sinapis amboinicuim (Ramp 











KWARLF CROP (Avrunm), 





















Bin ese | Blown | Ory ation 
al, Kell els coll eiooneeree 
Fr a Fata coriur 





Panicum frumentoceum 

Mitious Panicum miliacwm 
Setaria ialica 
Blewsine Corveana’ 
Kim albums 


Buckwbeae —.. | Fugopyrum cwntentun 


os Amaranthus Anardana 








Groat Millet 
Bpikod Millet 


Serohm eu 
Pewcllaria spate 





Phaseolus rodiatus 

Phaveotus acomitiitiue 

Cajanus Bieclor 
bv 4 


Baican 
Dalichosungtoras 
Gourypiun herbaceun 
Saccharum oftcletrum 
rm arate 
aria juncea 
Bibiacus cinch 
rena 
Curcuma ip. 













Ditto, 

‘Thon aro 
‘throo variotien 
ediblo 
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7 MISCELLANEOUS AND GARDEN PLANTS—concluded, 











Botanical 





Terenas, | ta 








aun, 
ngala = oy 


Cacurbitaccons 
planta. 








Raphanus sativus, 
Allin copa. 
Thea viridi, 






Wheat and barley are grown in all parts. Of the several kinds 
of wheat the bearded and tho beardless, tho full white and the flinty 
red varieties are the most common. Wheat grows best in the faldhas 
of Mori, Réjgiri and Nédoun, where the soil of the tortiary hills 
Seems congenial to it. ‘The produce on the granitic soil of the uppor 
valleys, on the other hand, is always poor and thin, Barley flour- 
ishos in Tahsil Dora and all along the base of the snowy range. Tho 
harvest takes place later than in the plains, varying With Abs alae: 
tion, and the crops in tho outer ranges will be yellow and ready for 
the sickle, while tho fields about Kiingra aro quite greon ; and in the 
lower portion of the valley will be cut and carried a month before 
peste is ripe in Pélam, From the beginning of April till the end 
of May, there is a succossion of harvests, and in the remote taliika of 

‘whore wheat is unknown, barley does not ripen till July. 
Wheatand barley are frequently sown togethor,"” and the produco of 
themixed crop is usually resorved for local consumption, the unmixed 
grain being sold for export. Of minor spring crops, the most im- 
portant are :—Gram, lentils, peas, oilseeds (including flax), tobacco 
and safflower. Gram is never grown in Tahsils Kingra and Dera 
where its place is taken by lentils, field poas and beans, but is con 
fined to the less favoured soils of Nirpur and Hamirpur, ‘Thoro is 
a belief, current in the hills, that a gram field attracts lightning; 
and certainly after a thunder-storm, whole fields may be seen 
scorched as if by fire. Gram is often sown with wheat or barley, or 
with the field pea, but the produce is easily separated. ‘Tho ears of 
wheat or barley overtop the gram, and can be reaped independently, 
but the wheat cannot be separated from the barley. Peas and gram 
‘sre plucked and winnowed together, and subsequently sorted by 
shaking onatray, the round pea rolling to one side, and the 


(© These mized crops are known as berrar, 
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CHAPILA- angular gram remaining on the other. Sarson (rape) is grown 
Agieitre universally as an oi-seed, Ining forthe most part eohtoed £9 the 
fields which are close to the homesteads. Flax is grown in the 
User soring Kiingra Valley. Little care is bestowed upon its cultivation, the 
om seed being simply thrown between the stubbles of newly eut rice, 
The evop is very poor but suffices to supply oil for local use. The 
cil has a peculiar property of drying. - Safflower is grown in the 
Hamirpur and Nirpur Tobsils and also in faléka Méngath of Dera” 
Haripur is famous for its safflower. Elsewhere in the hills the 
people only grow enough for their own wants but Mangarh supplies 
all the dyers cf the neighbourhood. ‘The safflower thrives best on 
upland soils, and is sown by itself. Planted sparingly and cory 
weeded it attains a great size. Tobacco is grown in the Haldun 
Dera and in river side-lands in Hamirpur Tahsil. Tt is for the most, 
part grown in small patebes. The leaf is said to be wanting i 
Pungency and flavour, and those who can afford it prefer to 
tobaceo from the plains, 


‘Tex ‘The growth and present position of the tea industry is described 
below. ‘the line of country within which tea canbe profitably 
cultivated appears to be a very narrcw one. It is only on, or not 
far back from the foot of the Dhéola Dhar range, that the rainfall 
is sufficient, and at the height of 5,000 feet the yield of leaf falls off 
from want of warmth. The proper elevation appears to lie between. 
8,000 and 4,500 feet, and tolerably lovel fields with a good depth of 
soil are required. 


Tn 1849 Dr. Jameson, the Superintendent of the Botanical 


Gardens, North-West Provinces, travelled through these hills to 
ascertain their fitness to grow tea. His opi i 








Din.” These were laid down in three Government gardens,—one at. 

Kangra itself, at an elevation of about. 2,500 foot, another of 

Nagrota, in the valley, 2,900 feet, and the third at Bhawirna, 

the higher plateau of Pilam, 3,200 feet. ‘The plants had auffered a 

good deal in the journey during the season of the hot winds fom 

Almora to Kiingra, and the experimont was commenced under trying 

circumstances. At Kingra itself the-plant did not thr 

owing to the high temperatare and the vicinity of the 

Partly on account of tho scanty supply of irrigation. Bout fa the 
lourished beyond 





other two gardens the tea fi even Dr. Jameson's 
. anticipations, i 


‘The history of the tea indus! up to 1872 is given ii Major 
| Paske’s Seport dF that year. Thea of th os 


of these nurseries 
followed by the establishment of a Government plantation, on a 


®) According to Lyall Gve-sixths of the whole 
i the remaining cnesh 





Nerpor Tabsils end 


<rop is crown in the Hamirpurand 
(Mingus, 


comes almcet entirely from tlie 
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ge scale, at Holia—a spot about six miles above the Bhawirna CHAP.ILA- 
nursery, at an elevation of 4,200 fect. The Holta plantation was agricuttare 
Reed ow tt crac! ravens under many, tatsvourable conditions by 
‘Mr. Rogers, who remained in charge of it till Government sold it in ™ 
1866 to Major Strutt, and in 1860 the outturn of tea amounted to 
29,812 Ibs., the teas realizing by public auction an average of Re. 1 
ie Tb., and by private sale, an average of Re. 1-11 per lb. In 
[859 and 1860 tho success of the Government plantation led to the 
introduction of private enterprise and capital, but the operations 
of European settlers were retarded by the difficulties experienced in 


obtaining land at that time. 


Tn 1852, before the Holta garden was made, a demand for land Tenureottea 
had arisen, and the Commissioner enquired whether any, besides that "ston. 
at Holta, was avilable. No other land had been reserved, but it was 
argued by the Deputy Commissioner that Government was not 
debarred by Mr. Barnes’ Settlement from appropriating surplus 
waste. The Chief Commissioner held that to appropriate waste 
within village boundaries would be an unpopular measure and ono 
of questionable legality, and recommended that the aminddrs should 
be to take to tea-planting on a small scale. The demand 
for land by outsiders continued; the plan of inducing the zamfuddrs 
to plant failed almost completely; and in 1856, and again in 
1858-59, long correspondences arose, in which the rights of Govern- 
ment and of the saminddrein the waste were discussed. Government 
adhered to its first decision that the waste could not be appro- 
Priated oxeept with the consent of the caminddrs, and the result 
was that in 1860 Lieutenant Paske was deputed to assist intending 
tea-planters to buy or Iease waste lands, and during the six months he 
wits employed on this duty effected the transfer of about 2,596 acres, 
‘The negotiations proved Gifficalt: tho littloland obtained was put up 
to auction as the applications were numerous. In 1862 the question 
was re-opened, but again decided as before; but Mr. Egerton, the 

Commissioner, was authorized to make trial of his own sug- 
gestion that the zamiuddvs might be induced to give up a larger 
Proportion of the forest land if the forest rules were relaxed in the 

i and a fre right to cut trees in parts were offered instead 
of money. By these inducements Mr. Egerton succeeded in getting 
the zaminddrs to surrender 2,547 acres, which were sold by auction 
in 1863. Half or three-fourths of the price realized was given as of 
grace to the saminddrs ; and with the bigh prices bid and the desir. 
ability of encouraging tea-cultivation it was decided that all these 
sales should confer a title to hold free of land-tax. A large propor- 
tion of the lands sold in 1863, and a smaller part of those sold in 
1860 were, from the great elevation, steepness, slope, or want of soil, 
of no use to the purchasers except as grass or fuel-preseryes. But 
the pulsars did not rely entirely on help from Government. In 
1861-62 some of the pioneers, for example, Mr. Duff, Captain 
Fitzgerald, Messrs. Shaw and Lennox, bad gained the confidence of 
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tho people, and begun to acquire by private sale a good deal of 
waste or cultivated land ft for ten cultivation, 


The following remarks as to the climate, soil, and other eondi- 
tions considered essential in the success of tea culture as found in 
the Kingra Valley are taken from Major Paske’s roport of 1872:— 
* As regards climate, a hot, damp climate, with a rainfall of not less 
than 100 inches per annum, is shown to be required for teas, and this 
climate the Kingra Valley possesses for at least seven months in the 
Year, at elevations from 2,500 fect to 4,500 or 5,000. feet above 
the sea ; nor within these elevations is the cold so seyere during the 
remaining months of the year as in any way to injure or the 
growth of tho tea-plants. ‘The lowest elevation at which an estate 
4s situated is 2,437 feot, and the highest elevation of any estate 5,500 
feet. Thero is, however, only one estato at so high an elevation, 
the next highest is at 4,500 feet and the generality of the estates are 
at elevations between 3,000 and 4,000 feet. Hot winds are not known 
in the Kiingra Valley, and between the months of March and October 
there is considerable moist heat, accompanied by a rainfall of, on 
the average, 110 inches in the year at Pilampur. ‘The great Dhaola 
Dhar or snowy on the slopes of which, or in the valley below, 

sated, bodes apparently arresting the 
of clouds and causing thom to exhaust their rain more copiously im 
the valley below, provides great facilities for irrigation in the 
nnmerons mountain streams and torrents fed from perennial snows, 
In the matter of soil—while no artificial arrangements ean alter the 
conditions of the climate, soil can be in a measure created, and, at 
any rate, considerably improyed. With the little superficial 
Knowledge I possess on the subject of tea culture, I do not 
to know which is the best soil for teas. Whilo some say that'a rich, 
greasy loam, and others a Hight sandy loam, is the best soil, E 
observe that there are considerable varieties of soil on which tea has 
boon planted in this District, and in all of these it has suoceeded 
more or Jess,—tho measure of suecess of course depending 
upon the extent of labour and pains and skill in cultivation: 
nected with the question of soil comes the subject of manure. All 
the planters are well aware of the advantages of manure in inereas= 
ing the yield of plants, and all avail themselves to some extent of 
tho facilities they may possess for manuring, Tam disposed to 
think, however, that, on the whole, planters might make greater 
efforts to increase their supplies of manure,” 


The following Note-was supplied in 1892 by the Inte Mr, R. A. 


Ballard, Honorary Segretary to the Kiingra Valley ‘Tea Planters! 
Association :— * 


* The total area under tea in the District amounts in 1892 to 
8,587 ser05; of which 8,047 acres ara in Tabsil Pflampun” 1,400 
acres in Tahsil Kiingra, 89 acres in Tabsil Kulu and ono nels ty a 
Nérpur, Of the whole abont 3,948 acres are owned by European 
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proprietors and the remaining 5,594 acres hy natives; this latter 
‘area includes 613 acres sold by Europeans to natives within the past 
ten years. There are altogether $4 gardens owned by Enropeans, 
‘in size from 10 up to 612 acres of tea. Of these 34 18, 
three are owned by large Companies registered under the Limited 
Liability Act, two are large unregistered Companies, and the re- 
mainder are smaller estates each owned by one or more proprictors. 
‘The capital represented by the area under tea (if calculated on the 
valuo of tho Holea Tea Company's shares, which is the only Compan 
in the District whose shares are quoted on the Calcutta Stock 
Exchange, and whose fully paid up 100 rupee shares are now quoted 
at Rs. 46 per share, the capital of the Company being Rs. 3,50,000 
‘and the tea area 607 xcres), amounts to Bs. 25,27,305 giving 
Rs, 235 per acre which is moderate, but the values put on their estates 
by proprietors would probably amount to more than the aboye sum. 
capitals of Kiingra gardens are high as compared to other tea 
Districts owing to the absurdly high prices paid for land purchased 
from zaminddrs. ‘The outtarn from gardens owned by Europeans 
isa trifle over one million pounds and consists principally of black 
tea; an all-round yield of 300 pounds per acre for a largo area is 
considered a good return, although on small areas this yield has been 
doubled. ‘The local cost of growing and manufacturing black tea is 
estimated at four annas per pound, so that not. less than 2,50,000 
rupees are spent annually by the European tea planters in the 
District. Thus the tea industry affords valuable assistance to the 
rer’ people. ‘The Enropean tea planters haye in reeent years 
oy eyeloped (and pati exhansted as far as India is con- 
corned) the “retail trade” or direct dealing between the grower 
and the retailing merchants and the consumer ; the tea being sent in 
small quantities to Europe, America and Australia. ‘Tho avorage 
Price realized in this way is about 8 annas por pound, leaving a 
profit of about 2 annas net to the grower. Owing to competition 
is no chance of the price being raised in this country. About 
one-half of the black tea grown in the District is disposed of by retail, 
vemainder being sent packed in lead-lined wooden chests to 
London and Calcutta for publio sale by auction throgh tea-brokers 
and agents : the demand for Kiingra teas on these markets is uncer- 
tain, and is brisk only when the quality is good ; this is influenced to 
& great extent by thé climate which in Kiingra is very uncertain, 
the weather being at times too dry, at others too wet and again too 
cold for tea : there is however no doubt that the best Kéngra tea, 
usually mado in the hot weather, is second to none and sells as well 
as any; the best sale of Kingra tea during 1892 was an invoice of 
152 packages containing 4,053 Ibs. of tea from the Kingra Vi 
Tea Company, Limited, which sold for an average price of 1s. 44. 
on the London Market: this same Company sold during 1899 
41,848 lbs. of tea on'the London Market at an average price of 104d. 
Per pound, the cost of laying down in London was 834, per Ib, and 
the profit 244, per nett: it also sold during tho same year 
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84,458 Ibs. on the Caloutta Market at an average price of 98 annas 
per pound while the cost of laying down the same in Caleutta was 
7 aunas per pound leaving a profit of 24 annas per pound nett, and 
these results were considered very good: private owners can lay 
down their teas at about 5} to 6 annas per pound, but some estates 
do not average as much as this at sale and consequently suffer a 
loss: tea has not given the return or profits that were expected from 
it; and that it hus been a losing game in many eases may be ovis 
denced by the fact that no less than nine gardens have been sold 
Europeans to natives, within the past ten years at less than one 
their original value (actual cost), besides others which have changed 
hands at reduced figures. 


*On an average one man per acre is employed on the different 
estates, 80 that employment is regularly afforded to about 4,000 
persons. Some of the poorer villagers of the Changar hills, and those 
excluded from agriculture by caste prejudices, are solely reliant upon 
the tea gardens for their livelihood. But, labour is not so plentiful 
as formerly, and but for the machinery which has been introduced at 
great expense from England into the larger factories for manufactar- 
ing tea, would have to be imported from other places ; this is owing to 
the demand for recruits for military service, and also to the impetus 

ven to agricultural pursuits by the opening up of ronds, ete, and 
fe ealngol ratio OF food-grains. One often hears planters com= 
paning of being short-handed at their busiest seasons and some 

ave even threatened to import labour on a large seale, $0 uncertain 
and irregular is the local supply. | Gardens having their own forest 
Teserves are generally well off “with respect to timber; but 
demands continue to be made on the Government forests for oal 
trees at Rs. 2 each for charcoal and fuel and fos trees at 4 annas each 
for planking for tea boxes. These are expensive items in the internal 
economy of a tea garden, A North-Western Railway out is 
now open at Pilampur and is a great convenience to planters. 


“The China plant, originally introduced by Government has 
answered very well and continues to thrive, the oldest. plants being 
to-day tho best: its seed ripons in October, ix plucked and. sows 
during the following two months in nursery beds, and is-nendy for 
transplanting during the following rains : the value of local tea seed 
is about 8 annas per maund. Little attention has been paid to the 
indigenous and hybrid plants which aro so much prized im the other 
districts, being worth from Rs. 75 to Rs. 100 per maund and more, but 
experiments on a small scale have been tried with these and so to 
Prove that had they been introduced at. first instead of the China 
Plant, the Kéngra ‘planter would to-day be in a better position to 
Compete with the other favoured tea districts and would obtain a 
largor yield as well as better quality and flavour. ‘Tho manufacture of 
black tea is as simple as interesting, the young tea-leaves are plucked 
by Lund and brought to the factories in baskets are 
spread out on round trays made of bamboo and ™ 
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night; next day they aro “rolled” in “rolling machines” pro- 
polled by steam and water-power (ech machine taking xt ove time 
100 to 200 Ibs. of leaf and each “rolling” lasting for about one 
hour) the leaves are then fermented” for about four or six hours, 
after this “rolled” again for half an hour and then “dried” in 
firing machines “Siroceos” or over charcoal fires in gratos, 
the mannfacture is then complote and the tea ready for “sifting” 
and “packing” which is usually done during the following day, when 
a sufficient quantity is ready ; the “burak” or “invoice ” i3 carted 
away to market. Tho mannfacture of greon tea is somewhat 
different. The leaves when brought in are scorched in heated pans 
and “rolled” off at once by hand, then cooked up in the same pans 
and artificially coloured with soapstone which is powdered and 
sprinkled into the tea and both rubbed together in the pan, The 
native proprietors, as a rule, make nothing but green tea, its manu- 
facture being much simpler and cheaper; the outturn of green tea 
is about 700,000 Ibs. per annum, the cost of growing and manufac- 
turing it is about 8 annas per pound where hired labour is employed, 
but many of the xunindérs with the assistance of their families 
work their own tea gardens ; the native gardens consist sometimes 
of a few acres only, the principal ones running to about: 800 acres. 


“The value of green tea locally might be fixed at about 4 
annas per pound, thus leaving a profit of about one anna per pound 
onan all-round average to growers. It is nearly all bought up 
locally by green tea merchants or “dalils,” principally in Pilampur, 
who export it to Amritsar and are, as a rule, local agents of largor 
Ammitsar firms. ‘The uncertainty of the green tea market (which at 
present is very depressed) prevents the zaminddre from incurring 
expenditure on the proper cultivation of their gardens and increasing 
‘their yields largely.” 
| A.seeond note showing the changes that have affected the Toa 

Industry since 1892 has been prepared by Mr. ¥. Ballard, Chairman 
of the Valley Planters’ Association, and is printed here for 
purposes of comparison, 

Note on the Kangra Tea Industry for the period 1892 to 1902, 


“The total area of tea in Kéngra is much the same as in 1892, 
Some 700 acres of new land have been brought under cultivation by 
Buropean and native proprictors, but a similar area of old and 
maprstiahe tea bas gone out of cultivation. Of the total area some 
8,400 acres are owned by Europeans and the remaining 6,187 acres 





by natives; on an average fifty persons are regularly employed per 
each 100 acres, so that ie adeetsy might be mae ive regular 
employment to 4,768 persons. The two largest limited companies 
have been amalgamated and are now worked as one concern, the 
one hundred-rupeo shares of which were quoted on the Caleutta 
Stock market at Rs, 27 per share but since havo participated in the 
general rise of all tea stock owing to the improved prospects of the 
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CHAP.ILA. industry as a whole, and at the present time stand at Rs. 45. One 
picaitere important conoom, tho most prosperous in 1892, was foreed into 


Tes. 


liguidation as the result of indifferent management; it is now the 
property of a single European and more prosperous times are antici- 
pated under improved management. The outturn on land owned by 
Buropeans is about 250 Ibs. per acre, although some of the larger 
concerns donot produce as much as 180 Ibs. as an all-round arora 
there being less inducement to make large quantities of tea and 

labour having become less plentiful, yield bas been allowed to fall off. 
‘The cost per Ib. of production in consequence remains much the same 
as in 1892, and there are no signs that point to its being reduced; on 
the contrary, the scarcity of labour will, in the future, tend to raise it, 


«Tho retail trade has fallen since 1892 from 500,000 Ibs, to 
about 250,000 Ibs., due largely to other competitors having entered 
the field which was once entirely controlled by Kingra and Kuméon 
planters. The best prices obtained for Kingra tea during the period 
was for a lot of 28 packages of the Bandla ‘Tea Co.’s produce which 
sold in Mincing Lane, in February 1896, at 3s. 24d. per Ib. 


“During the period under review some three or four Ei 
gardens have been sold to natives. The causes to which this is attri- 
‘butable have affected the industry generally, and are due to the 
output in India having risen from 124 to 175 million pounds and in 
Ceylon from 72 to 150 millions—with the result that in spite of in 
creased consumption, the stocks of both kinds in all the markets of 
tho world have increased by thirty per cent. Well known causes 
have led to this state of affairs ; ‘suitable land was obtainable ata 
moderate price, labour was plentiful in other districts and the de- 
preciation of silver with its concomitant drop in the exchange value 
of the rupee to about 50 per cent. of its nominal yalue so reduced 
the cost of production that the margin of profit was sufficiently greab 
to attract almost universal attention; without a thought of tho 
future, extensions were pushed forward to a degree unwarranted by 
the situation—107,000 acres in India and 80,000 in Ceylon were 
planted in the five years preceding 1900 ; land was rushed up in pri 
and much of doubtful value brought into cultivation ; all available 
leaf was plucked and stimulants used to force the natural yield, 
already bounteous owing to favourable seasons. Gardens in private 
hands were turned over to Companies at inflated prices and the 
stability and prosperity of the industry were never into ques- 
tion. Hailed at the time as a blessing events have proved that the 
large profits mado were well nigh disastrous. ‘The usual result of 
excess in supply followed; prices steadily fell and to add to the 
difficulty of profitable cultivation the rupee gradually depreciated in 
value until in 1899 it was artificially raised to a fixity of 1s. 4d. To 
meet all this expenses had to be curtailed, the poorer ands no longer 

id for cultivation and profits were reduced, and in many cases 
losses were sustained. More than this, and most important of 
all, the price of tea to the consumer was lowered to a range without 
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precedent. ‘This low rango of price has not been without its ad- CHAP.ILA 
‘vantages and may be said to have served its day; it has checked agriculture 
expansions, it has helped to oust China tea almost entirely from the 

United Kingdom, and, toa great and increasing extent, from the 

other markets of the world—it has compelled producers of British- 

grown tea to seck other outlets, and it has produced solidarity 

and cohesion of the two countries, India and Ceylon, who are now 

working together in one common interest. 


"So much for the past. 1902 has witnessed the arrest of this 
downward progress, by climatic causes. in part, by a more judicious 
system of plucking, by smaller yields, the causes of which are not 

vt fully understood, by the abandonment of inferior land, and last, 
Fifer (ase iy thal inanntactaro lof rooa, tan, which 
European planters have taken to since the invention of machinery for 
its manufacture, for which markets exist to the amount of 70 milion 
pounds. Supplies of black tea have been curtailed, and for the first 
time for years have balanced the needs of the world. ‘The dawn of 
a happier era for producers has appeared. ‘These improved condi- 
tions are likely to continue. By 1905 practically all extensions in 
Tndia and Ceylon will be in full bearing, in fact the acreage that has 
‘been planted the last few years should bo more than equalised. by tho 
abandonment of unproductive and worn out areas ; and_supplies for 
1903-04 from the two countries are estimated not to exceed 336 
million pounds, of which probably not less than 15 millions will be 
green tea leaving 321 millions black. After deducting for the 
Tequirements of countries outside Great Britain, 240 million pounds 
aroayailable for home consumption which is much less than should 
be required assuming a normal rato of increase in consumption.” 


‘The progress of the tea industry is shown by the following table, 
tho figures for 1868 were compiled by Mr. Lyall :— 


1508. 1883. 1802, 1902, 
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‘Tho number of holdings owned by ni in 1892 
“Agricatare 18 not_givon but it sclatan San oxtalon tea aera Huropeans 
to natives in the period 1883-92. 


Tn 1902 the area under tea*had risen to 9,692 acres. 
bat in jutput in the, 
sete Ps | aM Bay he pgm ofthe ont 


1s 428,055 | Ww “..  1,200/000, 


‘A list of the principal tea-gardens in the district is given 
below :— 
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_ This gives a total of 87 ‘estates over ten acres, with an CHAP.ILA. 
atea of 6,185 acres and an output of 1,012,000 pounds of tea. Agriculture 
It mast be remembered however that many zaminddrs cultivate 
the plant on small areas throughout the tabsils of Kingra and 
Pélampur. 

‘The average wholesale price por tb. in recent years is given in 
the following table :— 


Teo, 
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All tea exported from India is now subject to an export tax of 
} pie per tb. ‘The money thus realised is handed over to the Indian 
‘Tea Coss Committee, to be spent in opening up new markets and 
otherwise furthering the tea-trade, With this view the Committee 
pays 0 bounty of six pies per Ib. on all greon tea exported from the 
country. ‘This tends to encourage the manufacture of green tea and 
relieve the black tea markets, The United States is the great 
market for green tea. 

Maize, though of less commercial value than rice, is perhaps of Males, 
greater local importance. It grows everywhere in the hills, and 
seems to flourish as well as in a tropical climate. Growing from 
1,500 to 7,000 feot it is the favourite crop of the people, and for six 
months of the year forms their food. Although second in im- 
portance in the valleys to rice, there is always a little plot of maize 
round the cottages of the peasantry for their own use, while the rice 
is disposed of to wealthier classes. ‘To the uplands maize is an 
admirably suited crop, It is vory hardy, requires little rain, and 
ierepidly, matored, ia sixty days from the day of sowing tho 
cobs are fit to ent. But it will not keep, as weevils prefer it to 
any other grain, and it is a popular saying that. “the life of maizo 
is only a year long.” 

Rice is the staple product of the upper Kingra Valleys, where Rice, 
abundance of water is combined with high temperatures and a 
peculiar soil favourable to its growth. It is grown also in the 
irrigated parts of Dera and Nirpur, where the produce, though 
inferior to that of Kingra, is sti Fa good quality. Coarser kinds 
of rice are also grown withont irrigation in the higher parts of the 
district. The. people recognize upwards of sixty varieties of rice, 
the most exteomed kinds being beyami, bdsmati, jhinwa, nakand 

th and rangari. Each of varieties has its special Jwoahty 5 
‘thus Ribln is famous for its and Péilam for its basmati. Of the 
coarser kinds grown in the Valley,,the best known are the 
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kathiri and kolhena ; and of the inferior kinds grown on unirrigated 
lands, rora, kaluna, dhdka, &e. On irrigated land rice is not sown 
till the beginning of June. In tracts dependent on rain, it is sown 
in April, and the later the sowing the less chance the crop has of 
reaching maturity. The harvest time is during the month of October. 


‘There are three methods of cultivation, the simplest, called 
Jatar, is where the seed is sown broadcast in its natural state: on 
unirrigated lands this method is universal. In the second method 
the seed is first steeped in water, forced to germinate under warm 
grass, and then thrown on to soil previously flooded to receive it. 
‘This method prevails where water is abundant: it is called mach or 
Iunga. Under the third system, called vr, the rice when about a, 
month old is planted out by hand at intervals in a well flooded fie 
‘This involyes much labour and is seldom followed, Rei heay 
swampy ground where the plough cannot work: but the yield 
always greater than under the other methods. 'The growth of 
in the rice fields is very rapid; and, to get rid of them, the crop, 
weeds and all, is in July deliberately ploughed up. ‘This would appear 
to destroy the whole crop, but the are effectually extirpated, 
while the rice springs up again more loxuriantly than ever. This 
practice is called holdina, and the erop which does not undergo it is 
worthless, Rico is always sown by itself. ‘The grain is separated 
from the husk by a pe pestle and mortar; women being mostly 
employed upon this labour, and, when working for hire, receiving 
one-fourth of the cleaned rice as wages. Rice has a very extensive 
range, In Kingra Proper, it grows as high as 5,000 above the sen 
and in Kulu in the valley of the Beds it is found up to 7,000 feet. 

‘Sugarcane is largely grown about Kingra. Some parts of the 
Pélam Valley, 3,200 feet above the sea, ure famous for the cro] 
they produce. In Nirpur and Dera it is rarely met with, but in 
falukas Nidaun and Rijgivi, a portion of every holding is devoted to 
its cultivation. ‘There are several varieties, the hest known being 
ehdin, aikdr, kandidvi, and a juicy variety called pona which is grown 
only for eating. Tahsils Nirpnr and Dera are dependent upon 
imports, while Palam and Nidaun supply the neighbouring parts of 
Mandi. The cane, though less thick and luxuriant in its 
here than in the plains, contains a larger proportion of sugar. ‘The 
molasses of the hills is sweeter and more consistent than that of the 
plains. The juice is pressed in the usual machine, consisting of 
cylindrical rollers revolving one above the other, and nsually driven 
by four bullocks. In the wilder hills, towards Datwil and the Sut- 
Aej, a very primitive press called jhandar is in use. ‘This consists of 
two frames of wood whose sudden closing compresses the cane, It 
is worked by hand.” 














@) As to the cost of preparing the sugar, wee Mr. Lyall’s Settlement 
note —*tt in calculated in aking ncoout of working expenses, that it ther teelee 
sem od vee one to. work sjarprat, eaalron, do. The ovode of the 

ether he be the proprietor or tenant, el Wear an Press 
ouldroo,respetively, two or three kucha sem of gurthe dag tM 
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Cotton is cultivated in all tabsils, thongh uncommon in Kifngra 
and Pilampur, but the yield does notequal the demand. It is sown 
in April and ripen about November. 

‘Various kinds of millet, especially mandal, kangni and sawdly, 
are grown on all the upland soils, and are used for food. Mandal 
(Bleusine corocaria) is specially valued, as it will remain good for 
any length of time and insects do not attack it, The common 
millets cijra and jowdr are only found near the plains. Buck-wheat 
(kathu) is confined to very high clovations, being cultivated only in 
the remote faluka of Bangébal. It makes a bitter unpalatable bread. 
China (Panicum milliacum) is usually boiled like rice. A little is 
grown in Narpar; but it is‘commonest on the slopes of the snowy 
range. 

Of the varions antumn pulses, mah (Phaseolus radiatus) is most 
esteemed, as it resists the attacks of insects. In Kiingra it is not 
gacaly grown except along the ridges between the rice-fields. 

‘ulthi, the poorest pulse of all, is cultivated on poor, high-lying soils. 
Mah and kulthi are frequently grown together; when once mingled 
they cannot be separated. Mah and maize, or mah and mandal are 
als6 commonly grown together, but they can be reaped separately. 


‘Turmeric is grown in parts of tabsils Hamirpur, Dera and Nér- 
pur on low, moist soils and requires much care and manure. It is 
Banted in May Dy pices of root, and does not ripen till the end of 
Noyembor. ‘The tubers are then taken up and dried, partly by fire 
and in the sun. It is considered qnite as paying a crop as 
;, and has this advantage, that it occupies the soil for six months 
one ‘A few localities supply turmeric for the whole District. There 
is a second variety called kachdr, which is grown everywhere but in 
yery small quantities, as its uses are limited. ‘The rootis pale yellow, 
warm and aromatic like turmeric, but bitter. It is given internally 
18 a carminative, and applied to the skin asa plaster. A powder 
made from the dry root is used in the Holi festival. A third vari 
(called sudersen) is grown simply for its black round seeds, whie 
are strung together and sold as necklaces at the Jawalamukbi fair. 


Potatoes, introduced shortly after annexation, now hold a place 
among the staples of the higher bills. Mr. Lyall wrote -— 

“The cultivation of the potato in the villages on the slopes of the 
Dhfola Dhar has much increased since Mr. Barnes wrote, and it can no 
longer be said that ‘the potatocs they rear are very small and poor? I 
have nowhere found larger or better ones than those grown in the small 
evel places where the flocks are penued for the night (goths), in the 
hanging forests or grassy slopes of the Dhfola Dhér at elevations of from 
7,000 to 11,000 feet. The introduction of the potato has, in fact, given a 

ly increased value, not only to these goths, but also to all culturable 
jand above 5,000 fect elevation, ‘tho fields round the Gaddi persants? 
houses, which formerly produced at the best only maize, wheat, or barley, 
barely sufficient to feed the families which them, now produce a very 
lucrative harvest, The Gadiis express this by suying ‘the potato has 
become our sugarcane,’ It is becoming more and more appreciated by the 
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natives as an article of food, but the consumption is restricted by the high 
prios which it fetches iu the European cantonments, A large part of tho 
crop is exported every year to the plains.” 


‘The cultivation of China grass was experimentally introduced in 
1868 by the Inte Mr. J, Montgomery, and a quantity of plants laid 
down near the town of Kiingra, but although the Plante still exist, 
allcultivation or manufacture ceased at his death. ‘The plant grows 
rapidly and well, and the texture produced is excellent, but the 
Process of manufacture is expensive. A Company was formed in 
1871 to supply the necessary capital, but failed. Wild varieties of 
this grass are common among the low hills at the foot of the main 
range, and there is undoubtedly a future for this industry if eapital 
can be made available. ‘The mode of cultivation is very simplo; and 
seed or cuttings ones sown, the plant is reared with little expense or 
trouble, the stalks springing up season after season from the same 
roots, 


The cultivation of cinchona was introduced in 1862 (2) by Major 
W. Nassau Lees, and at one time there were four plantations havi 
4 promising growth of young trees, whilo in 1868 there were 84 
acres under cinchona. “Subsequent experience, however, showed 
that at certain seasons of the year the climate is too dry, and the 
plantations wore abandoned. 


Ginger is cultivated across the Bets, in Siba and Chanaur in 
the Dera Tahsil. It is a different species from that of the Simla 
hills. ‘The rootis smaller, the colour red, and the fibre mere donors 
ad palatable, ‘Tho poppy isnot eulivated in ‘Kinga Proper 
Formerly every cultivator would grow afew plants tofeush trae 
opium for home consumption, but its cultivation is now prokiitad 


The coriander, anise, capsicum, mint, fennel, fenugreek, &e., 
are raised all over the district in’ small quantities as condiments, 
carminatives, &e. Hemp (son) and til are mostly grown im Nerpur 
and Hamfrpar, Dera having but little, and Kangra next to neve, 
Of the kachdld more than four-fifths belong to Hamirpur, and nearly 
all the rest to Kingra. Buckwheat, amoranth and Dhang (Indian 
hemp) all belong to the highlands of Bangéhal. There is vn ondlace 
‘variety of gourds, pumpkins, cucumbers, (eo, which during the rains 
are trained on_ bamboos or bamboo frames, or allowed to limb over 
the thatch of the cottages. The melon is reared on the Beis. The 
Rilish is grown in gardens, and is a favourite vegetable; about 
Nidaun it, attains a great size, frequently weighi eight pounds. 
Onions and carrots are far loss common, as only Muhammadans and 
the lowest eastes of Hinds eat them. The Kashmiris at Ni and 
Tiloknéth cultivate the eabbage and cauliflower round their houses, 

The materials available for estimating the produce rates per 
aere were the following: — 


4 actual experiments were made by the Tahsfh id 
Néib-Tahsfidérs in various ‘alutas bat faith pay 208 
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put in the results as the fields selected generally CHAP-ILA. 
bore a erop above the average; agimare 
}. the account books of money-lenders who have given ay 
Gee runiaiti pcotase to onan Ge niortganoos were = cea 
examined, The results in the cases could be trusted, **§** 
as it is not at this stage that money-lenders cheat the 
zamindars ; 
c. the saminddrs were consulted and averages taken, but 
ina country such as this the rates vary enormously 
from taluka to taluka and from tappa.to tappa, showing 
what an untrustworthy guide to assessing a half assets 
jama estimate must be in this district, The table 
given below shows the rates of produce fixed for 
certain talukds. ‘They give a fair indication of the 
extremes within which the yield varies. 


Rates of produce in srs per acre. 
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A most important point to be remembered in examining these 
rates is that much of the land is dofasli. In his first. assessment 
report Mr. O’Brien noted that the outturn of rice on ekfasli lands 
is nearly equal to the outtun of both crops on the dofasli irrigated 
Jonds, and thus in some cases the rates of yield for one harvest 
on irrigated land have been fixed lower than for wnirrigated land. 

“In regard to wheat and rice he observed that the common saying 
was that rice produced 10 maunds and wheat 6 maunds per acre 
(ghumdo?) and that this estimate for wheat seemed low compared 
with the outturn in the plains, but that a wheat field in the Kéngra 

District was very much inferior to any wheat field he had seen 
in the plains, 

‘There appears to be little room for the extension of cultivation. Cakivated 

Suryoyed and az. Wasto land is however from time to time broken sr. 
semedare Table.” np by individuals near their holdings, but from 

the nature of the country but little can be done in this direction, 
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Loans either under the Land Improvement or Agricnlturists 
Loans Act are but little in demand. 








‘The avorago values of land in rupees per acre for sale and mort- 
——————_ gagoare shown in the margin; but 
eri. | eae, furs, th quality of Tand varies so enor- 


monsly, and the value returned is 
wsem wiz | ae7| iro 50 often Setitions, that but Tite 
ie tera | dea) dap So. chan fietitio en 
iivess ime | suro| 6 figures. Althought in Kulu in some 
—<—<——— parts of Nirpur ond Hamirpur, and 
in isolated villages in Kits and Dera, the agricultural classes are 
in debt, it cannot be said that the peasantry genorally are in dobt to 
tho extent that prevails in the othor districts of this division, 
‘The usual rates of interest aro seldom higher than 24 per cents, and 
even where good landed security ig given, aro seldom less than 18 
per cent. 


With regard to the transfer of land, Mr. A. Anderson makes 
the following remarks (Settlement Report, para 11).:— 


“In the twenty years between the Settlement of Mr. Barnes and that 
Gf Mr. Lyall, the people, especially in the backward parts, had scarcely. 
begun to realise the powers of alienation that had been conferred upon 
them ; alienations were io consequence few, and in the greater part of the 
district mortgages wore still very anormmon, even at Mr. Lyal’e, Settles 











‘Tahsil), they were almost 
than the others, and in 
prhich most of the educated snd money-lending classes rosido, mortgages 
had, in 1866-70, reached almost 5 per cent.of the calli "d aren and 
over 6 percent. of the revenue. Now 18°62 per cent, of the whole, uk 


tivated area of Kangra Proper is under mortgage as compared with 1-7 peF 
cent. in 1870,” 


‘To show tho difference between the two periods, 
ages are given below :-— 





the tahsil poreent- 
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‘The average valuo of animals in the District is as follows :-— 
Rs. 

Bullocks 

Cows = 





Buffaloes 
Goats and cheep 
Ponies 
Males B ; 
‘The principal cattle fair is held at Lidbar in Tahsil Kéngra in 
Murch. Other cattle fairs aro held at Bheka Shéh in Pélampur 
‘Tahisil and Ghosata and Chinihéri in Hamirpur. Prevalent cattlo 
diseases are foot and month disease, rinderpest, diseases of tho 
spleen, malignant sore-throat, and pnenmonia. Tho Civil Veteri- 
ary Department treats cases which are brought to the Veterinary 
issistants, For rinderpest indculation is available, and the zamfr 
irs of tuhsil Pélampur now accept inoculation readily enough ; in 
@ other tahsils of the District, though a beginning has been made, 
is measure is still regarded with'some suspicion. 


The indigenous breed of cattle is small but strong. The cows 
give very rich milk, but not a large quantity of it. Attempts were 
made to improve the breed hy tho introduction of Government bulls 
from Hissér; the result was unsatisfactory because the bulls were too 
large for the small hill cattle. The District Bourd is now introduc. 
ing a few bulls of the Dhanni breed from Chakwél in the Jhelum 
District; these appear to be more suitable mates for the Kangra 
cows, and the zdmindars are taking to them, but they have not 
heen long enough in the District to affect the breed. Sheep and 
form the wealth of the pastoral tribe of the Gaddis, and the 
“ilu sheep and goats, though not so fine as those of the Gaddis, are 
hardy and of good quality. There are no Government rams in’ tho 
District. Many cattle change hands at the religious fair at the 
slirine of Blicka Shih. 

‘There are few horses in the District, and not many mules. 
The ponies of Kingra Proper and Kiln are poor; bmt the Léhul 
and Spiti animals are Seas for their hardiness, spirit and 
sureness of foot. There are no horse fairs. 

‘The Government system of mule-breeding has beon in operation 
inthis District for the last thirty years, that is, Government do: 
stallions haye been located from time to time in different parts of 
the District ; but, on the whole, it cannt be said that any appreciable 
progress has been’ made in mule-breeding. [In searesly any part 
are) mares kept for breeding purposes, and most of thoso that 
haye from’ time to. time been covered belong to privage individuals; 
no real progress has been made by the breeders in Idarning to rear 
theirstockonsonnd principles. The mules and ponies of this District 
‘are, asia rule, Kept for pack-carriage and are of an inferior breed : 
moreover the owners have ahvays shown indifference to all efforts 
for their improvement, 
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There are now three Government donkey stallions in the Dis- 


trict, one at Dera, one at Rihlu and one at Indaura, There is also a 
pony stallion, the property of the District Board. 


The Giijars alone make a trade of selling milk or ght and, with 


* the exception of afew very wealthy landholders of other eastes who 


Tyall, §99. themselves consume a great deal of milk, they alone keep herds of 


buffaloes. ‘There are two kinds of Giijars in the District, viz, the 
resident Giijar, who owns fields and a house, and pastures his herd 
in the neighbouring waste, and the ban or forest Gajar (of Jamma 
stock), who has no land or fixed home, but moves with his herd, 
spending the summer in a shed on the high ranges, and the winter 
in tho woody parts.of the low hills, Some few spond the summer 
in tho high ranges in falta Riblu, others in the high rango in 
Chamba territory whence they descend in the autumn into. Nérpur; 
they are seldom soon in other parts of Kéngra Proper, except as 
passers-by on their way through Kida and to Mandi. ‘Grijars are 
not allowed to remain in Kila. 


Grazing dues on buffaloes formed part of the Janwastri reyenue; 
the rates differed in different: taliikas, but everywhere the Géjar 
herdsman, whether a landholder or not, paid at heavier rates than 
persons of other eastes. Tn some places the dues were charged on 
mnilch cows only at from ten to five kachcha seors of ghi for a Giijar, 
and two or less for a man of another caste; in other places the charge 
was per head on the whole herd, the Giijar paying one rupee for a 
big and cight annas for a small buffalo, and others four and two 
annas. In most of the old principalities, the Réjis used to put. all 
the woods in thdk (i.e, under prohibtion of grazing) for the three 
months of the rains when the village cattle could subsist on the 
to be got off fallow fields and open grazing grounds. But this rale 
pressed hard on the Grijars in the low hills, whose buffaloes rely 
greatly on leaves and twigs so the Réjés gave them patide or grants 
removing the tak from certain plots of forest in their fayour. ‘The 
Guijars call thoso runs or plots their sodna: they were the exclusive 
grazing grounds of the Gujar herds until the thdk was removed 
from the rest of the forest, after which all the cattle of the yi 

raved over the whole forest indiscriminately. ‘The Gijjat’s right to 

is sodna was much like that of aman tohis Miarelar; it was an 
exclusive grazing privilege for a season only. Ho called his aodna 
his wndrisi, and no doubt his right, though a limited one, was as true 
a property as any other interest in land in the hills, It was held 
direct of the Raja by patta like the landholder’s fields, and descended 
from father to son. In Goler and some other arts ‘the practice of 
putting all the woods in thi: doos not seem to have for 
the Gitjars ‘here, though they often have sheds in the forest, and 
talk of their sodnas_ in it, haye nofeal sodnas, i.e, no defined runs 
or plots into which no other person can drive his cattle during the 


in the forost of a different mauza from that in 
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rains. In fact they only exercise, in a greater degree, the same 

ight of common or grazing in the forest, which any: other landholder 
enjoys. The wandering Gujars, who spend the winter in Nurpur, 
have not acquired any right to grave in any particular tract. ‘They 
have a headman, who is recognised by the Chamba authorities, and 
who probably distributes the herds according to circumstances, with 
the consent of the headmen of the Nerpur villages. If a landholders, 
not a Gijos, got a bit. of waste or forest as a grazing ground for 








his buff: called it not his sodna but his mhenhdrd. In 
Réjgiri some of the influential families hold mhenidras which were 
assigned to their ancestors by the Rija, and claim tho exclusive 
grazing all the year rourd, not for three months only. 


These sodnas or mhenhdrds are in the forests in tho low hills, 
where the pasturage consists more of leaf and twig than of grass, 
On the Dhiola Dhir, at from 7,000 to 9,000 feet above tho soa, 
there is much ground free of forest in which Inxuriant grass springs 
up in the rains; the greater part is inaccessible or too precipitous 
for even a hill cow or buffalo to graze upon, but there are spots here 
and there to which the buffaloes or other cattle are driven up to 
(sew in the rains. The term didr, which is the general word for a 

igh mountain range, is ina narrower sense applied to such a pasturo 
ground; and here each run is called a dhdr just as it would be called 
&n Alp in Switzerland, In formor times only regular herdsmen or 
ich men sent their cattle to the dhdrs, for it involved sending up a 
man or two to look after them, and constant coming and going with 
the milk, ‘There was no system, as in Switzerland, by which a 
village community sent up their cattle in charge of a common hords- 
man, but several branches of a family often united to do s« 
there were more dhcrs than were wanted, many were oceupied by 
herds belonging to persons who lived in mau2as far down in the 
valley. Any one who had influonce, or who brought taxable buffa- 
Toes, would’ easily get a didr from the local kdrdav, but excopt in 
the caso of a few Gijars, who held on steadily from generation to 
generation, it does not appear that any one acquired a wdrisi or 
prescriptive title to a dhdr. Other families from time to time gave 
up keeping a herd, or did not send it up every year, or not to the 
samo place, so the feeling of a wdrisi could not’ spring up, Now 
however tho residents of the villages on the main range haye great 
difficulty in keoping Gijars and others out of their grazing grounds 
in tho rains, and many claims aro being made as grwzing becomes 
scarcer in the yalley below. : 


The only shepherds in Kéngra Propar (excepting a few Kanets 
who keep’ to Bangihal) aro to bo found among tho Gaddis, a roo 
desorbed on pages 77—82, The other landholders keep no 

flocks, though nearly every man has a goat or two, and some own a 
few ‘This has always been the case in Kéngra, for the con- 
ditions of shoep-farming suit tho Gaddi only ; snow and frost in the 
high ranges, and heayy rain and beat in the low, make it impossible 
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to carry on shoep-farming on any lange scale with success in any ono 
part of the country. ‘The only say's to pase jar God 


Seasons, spending the winter m the forests in the low hills, retreat- 
ing in the spring before the heat up the sides of tho snowy x 
and crossing and gotting behind it to avoid the heavy rain in 
cman, ‘he shepherds’ order of march cannot be given accurately ; 
those who have to go far into the mountains for their summer- 
ing start earlier and are back later than the others; but the 
following dates are approximately correct, and will show what 
roportion of the your is spent in each kind of ground: at the end of 
November, or early in December, they arrive in their winter quarters 
in tho low hills, where they remain something loss than. four months; 
by the Ist of April they have moved up into the villages on 
southern slopes of the snowy range or outer Himalaya, and aro shay 
stay two months or more, gradually moving higher and higher 
about the 1st June or a little later, when fher cross the range and 
make for ther summer or rainy season grounds in Chamba, Bard 
Bangihal, or Léhul; after a stay’ there of threo or three and-a-balf 
months they re-eross the outer Himalaya about the 15th Septombors 
and again stay on its southern slope from two and-a-half to threo 
months, working gradually down till about thd 1st December, when 
they are ready to move off again to the low hills, 

‘The original home of the Gaddi race was on the head-waters of 
the Rivi — in Chamba territory, to the north of the Dhéola Dhitr 
‘or outer Himalaya ; the counti ind that great range commonly 

tho gonoral’ name of Gaddoraa or Getta oe Ra 
be timo past great numbers, of Gaddis have resided flor part or 
Whole of the year), and held land in that part of Kangra. which 
extends along the southern slopes of the Dhdola Dhir from Boh, in 
talika Rihla, to Bir, in talidka Bangbat At least three-fourths of 


a 


& 


r 


those who live in Kingra have also shares in lands and honsos in, 
‘Chamba territory ; and to these families, which own id in both 
torritories, belong most of tho shepherds found in Kingra; somo 
» notably in Nirpur, are subjects of the Chamba Sta only. 
All the well-to-do Gaddis in our territory own sheep and goats, 


somo few families as many as a thousand head, many from 


: 


four hundred, ‘They talk of them as their dhan,—a use of the word 
which expresses the fact thet the flock is the main source of their 
wealth. From about 800 to 1,200 sheep form a flock or kanddh; 
three or four men end several dogs accompany the flock, which 
camps out night and day the whole year round. If a man owns 
many bead, he takes with him one or more boil or hired sheph@Ris, 
but the men with a flock are all prietors ; if he 
has very few he will not himself, but get a fron La who 
is going to take them with his own. In former times the shepherd 


paid one tax for the winter razing, another for the sprit 
autumn, and a third for the summers the rights aad ase a 


nected with the pasture f 4 : 
Bil the ease Peete grounds of each season wero differen 88 


i 
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ogin with the winter pasturage. ‘There is not much of it: 
ny 


and 
hills ‘use of. ‘There is little grass in those places, and what 
thore is is-vory dry and coarso : tho principal plants or troes on which 


the shepherds depend are—Ist garna (Carissa digusa), a thorn bush, {% 


of which the leaves and twigs are eaten ; and, 2ndly, the basiiti (Ad- 
hatoda vasiea), a small rank plant or shrub, which is avoided by 
cattle, but of which tho sheep eat the leaves, and the goats the stom, 
and these two aro tho green fodder most relied upon by the shep- 
herds: where they abound the ban or sheep-ran is held to be a good 
ono; after them como the leaves of certain trees, vis, the bil, tho 
kdngii, the kembal or kamil, the dhon, the khair, and one or ‘two 
Ikinds ‘of bel or tree-creper. ‘Tho pasturable country in tho low 
hills is all divided among the shepherds, ‘They call such a division 
or cirouit a ban, adding of course a local name to distinguish it from 
tho rest. A forest or jungle extending through several mauzas is 
often reckoned as one Ian? 80 also 1 ban is often made up of plots 
of wasto unconnected and scattered over the whole or groater part 
of avlaliika, In tho groator part of Kingra Proper every ban is 
claimed by some Gaddi family as its tris or inheritance ; tho 
feotption is in tahsil Nérpur, of which country the Gaddis com- 
monly say that the bans there are open or free, and that there is no 
wdrist in'thom. ‘Tho shophords, like every ono else who asserts a 
indrist_ in Kéngra, attribute the origin of their right to a patta or 
grant from the Rijaor State, Some families have old pattds ; others 
say they have lost theirs, but can prove possession for somo 
gonerations. 


What this warist in a ban amounts to is a question which ‘has 








never been decided, and to which the parties interested cannot give ax 


avolear answer, In Mr. Lyall’s opinion it was rather: muga 
‘or managership, like the watan of Southorn India, than an exelasivo 
right of grazing, In former days there were moro woods and fewer 

flocks. ‘An enterprising shepherd came across an unoccupied tract : 
ho hung about the Raja's court till he got aecess, whon ho presented 
a nazar or offering, and made his application. Tf his nazar was 
aeoopted, ho got a patta authorising him to grazo sheep in tho place 
ae for. “Armed. with this ho sot bout founjng # company of 
shopherds to join him in grazing tho new.oa fext. year tho 
mombers of the company brought togethonphore contingonta of sheep 
‘and goats, and the ‘Hoole set off into the low'country. ‘The holder of 
tho patta directed its course and soted as spokesman and negotiator 
jn aso of quarrels or dealings with, the people along the line: of 
march.” He was recognized as the mahlindhi or malik kandah, that 


® Some Gadd sh ‘rive their flocks as far ax the low hills in Boshiarpar, 
1 for go to tho States of Mandi, Suet, and Bilkspur 
‘Sir James Lyall has heard old shopherds soy that down to British rule it was 
ike ranning the gauntlet to convey a flock across the low country to its ban. Every 
yy official or influential landholder tried to oxact, something as the Sock, 
a, a mild man easily daunted had no chance, and tho picked. out their 
ugliest customers for the work. 
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CHAP.ILA. js, master of the flock, and the other shepherds 1s his. asdmidn or 
Agrialtere clients ; but he never ‘conceived tho idea of demanding from is; 
Natere of COMpanions any paymont in the way of rent. ‘Tho obligation betwoon 

tus Beis of him and his clionts wos in fact mutual, for” though ho had the patia 
Gainiig a £0r the ban, yot ho was responsible to the Rija for its being properly 
seri it or filled, and, moreover, he required the company of the other shepherds 
Simprese’” for protection and assistance. When the flock had settled lown in 
seer" ‘ts ban and tho banteaatrt colloctor camo to take the ginkari, ive, to 
count the head of sheep and lovy grazing foes for Government, the 
mahliindhi was the man who dealt with thie but every man's sheep 





id at tho same rate.” In return for the extra trouble imposed on 
im the mahlindht appropriated all the maildni, that is, the mone} 
paid by landholders for the sheep's droppings, All the cash reoofwedl ol 
im this way was and is by custom the Pe of the mahdtindhi ; 
in some places however there is no cash for him to take, only food 
and drink are given, which all sharo alike, Another perquisite of 
tho mahlindhé, which has failed of late years, was tho prica received 
for sheop or goats taken for the Réja or local officials. These 
requisitions worv froquont and involved a dead loss, a8 payments f 
were made at the hdkimt nirkh or raler’s prices. Bach man took 
his turn to supply theso demands, and tho nominal price paid went, 
hy custom, to tho mahlindhi.@ 


‘The above description proves that the interest in a ban of the 
wdris or holder of « patta was of tho nature of a muyaddamt or 
right of managoment only. ‘The wdris was bound to fill the ban or 
it would have boon handed over to another man or othor sheep sent 
in by tho baneasir, Ho had perquisites, but he had also duties to 
Perform ; and if ho lost his sheep and no longer came to the ban, ho 
not, only lost his porquisites, but after a timo could not recover his 

sition. There is an old saying to this effect, —* no al no run.” 
in Narpur thero aro families which go. every year with thei sheop 
to the samo ban, but they are not held to have a wdrist therein as 
the dutios and perquisites of a wars aro not in their hands, but in 
tho hands of the contractor of tho Raji of Chamba, Within tho last 
fow years, owing to the increase in number and great riso in yalue 
of sheep, more than ono wdris has begun to exact a feo from the 
other shepherds 8 9,870 with him, Four annas per hundred head 
is taken im thic6,th®, in many places, and eight annas per hundred 
in Datérpur, in Hosvt wir, where the Government takes only one 
upeo por hundred instead oF two rupees as in Kéngra. Tine boys 
fron is an innovation unauthorised as yot by any order of Govern= 
ment or decroe of Court, and in other Tespects tho duties and 
Porquisites of n ban wdris romain unchanged, 

Ta Mandi ive is gon 
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BUR asap eacoreran bite) Gail eye 5 “Two rupees CBAP.TLA. 
sl or its are to our Government as 

Ral eo A accliono rupee for & Hien numisor is paid’ fora bimilay 2” cose 
privilege in Chamba.” ‘This is not quite accurate; the two per cent. tye" 


the Hija of 
to our Government, but the one per cent. to the Chamba by 


is paid every whore 
ya of Chamba is paid only ty the shepherds who grazo in. tabsi nee 
Narpur; and this one per cent., together with the mailéni or part of the 
manure money, which the Raja also takes, is not collected, as might PIM, 5), 
haye been expected in Chamba, but in our territory, at the same Toa 
time with our two per cent. but by a different agency. ‘The ex- 
planation of this lies in the fact that the cno per cent. is not paid 
really, as Mr. Barnes supposed, on account of grazing in Chamba,'” 
bat rather on the principle which he mentions in the same para- 
graph, whereby the Gaddis as subjects of (hamba, if fined in Kangra, 
to baye to pay another fine for the same offence in Chamba, 
‘Tho Rijn gots tho one por cent. in Nirpur only; and in that half of 
Ki Proper whicl lies to the east of the Binganga and to the 
ii of ap ake vat be gots nothing ; but in the country between the 
Binganga and Narpur he does get something, though not the one per 
cont. or anything nearly equal to it. This something consists of certain 
small sum of cash assessed on each Jan, and paid without variation 
ear by year by the shepherds in each ban. These bans, which pay a 
trilmte to the Raja, are nearly all in the old Goler principality." 
Tt may be asked why the Rija does not take one per cent. or 
some equivalent from all the Gaddi shepherds if he claims it 
in virtue of his general suzeraii 
account of the grazing in Chamba. “The cause of the difference was 
made out by Mr. Lyall, after cross-examining many Gaddis, to be as 
follows : The shepherds of the Nirpur tans, who pay one per cent., 
are all pure subjects of Chamba, who have no homes in our territory, 
and their flocks in spring, summer, and autumn in Chamba, 
‘The shepherds of the Goler bans, who pay a fixed tribute per ban, 
have, for the most homes in both territories, but they either 
stay the summer in Chamba territory, or at least pass through it on 
thew way to Lihul. The shepherds of the trans-Boner an 
Révi bans, who pay nothing, have generally homes in British 
territory only, and either spend the summer in’ Bangéhal or Kiilu, 
or go to Léhul by routes which avoid Chamba territory. There 
is a tradition that originally all the shepherds paid or at least 
were supposed to be hound to pay to the Raja, ‘Narpur shep- 
herds, being completely under the Réja’s thumb, have never to. thi 
day objected; but the others became gradually weakened in their 








(3) Te should be remembered that each ddr or summer grazing ground in Chamba 
past a fend’ lamp, sum rent to the fiéys. The ove per cent. therefore cannot be on 
‘ext he grime hie te an nging os wh grace in Coa 

Sat bron ncohset of pratag coming and ging tscwces dire and winter dna, 
mm Toes He eet Rs thee Goler ane, bat Mr Lyall quotes one cave in: Which 
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allegiance, and at length openly refused to pay anything on account 
of their winter-grasing in Rae Hereupon the Réja imposed a 
heavy fine : the Goler men to avoid the fine and future: juences, 
‘camo toa compromise, and agreed to pay, not all that was 

but a light tribute instead: but the others stood firm; and 
come to no terms; so the Réija was compelled to content himself 
with realizing the fine from them as ho could, and’ dropping the 
claim for the future. 


In Nérpur the shophords, when they first doscond from the 
high ranges, collect at Dhini under the Hiti Dhir, and at a placo 
near the town of Nirpur, Here the Chamba Réja’s contractor meets, 
them, and orders them off the tans, so many to one, so mimy to 
another. Certain families always go to tho same ban, but the con= 
tractor, at his disoretion, sends outsiders to graze with them. ‘The 
company told off for each ban keep their sheep together in one great 
flock till the time comes for the ginkdi or collection of grazing tax, 
after which they separate and each shophord takes alline of his own. 
The maildni or manure money, taken hefore the kd, goes to the 
contractor; after that date it goes to each individual shepherd. 
Sometimes the contractor agrees with the shepherds of particular 
bans to take one and-a-half or two rupees per hundred head in full 
satisfaction of all claims including the maildni. ‘Thus in the Nérpor 
bans, tho Raja’s contractor is to some extent in the position held 
the wdris in other bans. The contractor is always a Gaddi, an 


for the time being takes the position, not merely of a contractor, ” 


but also of headman of: the shepherds. Some day or other the 
question may come up whether or no a family, which has for a 
length of time driven its flock to a certain ban along with that of 
the wwdris, has or has not acquired a kind of tenant right—a_ right 
to send in sheop in preference to any new man whom the wdris or 
tho contractor might wish to. put in instead. In Nérpur cortain 
families confidently claim such a right. Tn other parts great differ- 
enco of opinion would appear if the question was raised ; but if long 
association was proved, a Court, would not, in Mr, Lyall's opinion, 
havo public fooling against it if it decreed such a right. 


Th coming and going between winter and summer 
shophords spond. some. two months in tho spring and Uneg weme 
in tho autumn on tho Kingra side of the outer Hioaligan range, in 
what aro familiarly called the kandi dra! A pastive grou for 
flock in these high mountains is gonorally’ termed a Dhdrs tm 








(1) A. Lyall has heard the sbopherds in other parte of Kangra abi 
spat an a el eh nea ag nee 
teiria'in ouch tan to keop order. Tn oar conntry, they any, whet the abeep Yoogh sie 
spot Hetke oes of which goes once for all 
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common parlance the word goth is also ‘used, but it applies properly 
not to a pastare ground as a whole, but to the level places on whi 
the flock is penned at night : there are often, therefore, three or four 
goth in one didr. Each dhdr has its local name and more or less 
recognized boundaries, There are also two classes of dlidr—the one 
in the bare rocky ground above the line of forest, described in Ribld 
‘a8 a kowin and elsewhere as a nigéhr ; the other lower down in or 
among the forest, known as a kundif or a dhdr. ‘These two kinds 
of dhdr are not ‘used at the same time, nor are the flocks in either 
for the whole five months. For instance, in the autumn the flocks 
cross the range from the Chamba sido early in September, and spend 
about ton days in the kowin ; hence they descend mto the kundlé and 
stay there some five or six weeks; when the crops aro cut and 
cleared off the fields below, they leave the wastes and descend first 
to tho upper hamlets, and then to those in the valley: they stay a 
month or more in these finding pasturage among the stubble 
or in the hedge-rows, and are penned every night on some field for 
the sake of manure. Much the same course is followed in the 
Froturn journey in the spring. 


In former times the shepherds paid a due to the native govern- 
ment on account of this spring and autumn grazing under the name 
of langokarti, i. crossing tax. Each dhdr (if occupied by a flock) 

‘id one or two goats and the fleece of a sheep. They were collecte: 
FF a village official known as the drirkar, who was always a Gaddi 
and was entitled to take certain perquisites from the shepherds. In 
‘Pilam these dues were an item of the banraziri, but in Santa or 
Ribld they seom to have been collected with the land rents by the 
Village Adrd:ir. Until tho langokard was abolished, there was some 
we management of the dhdrs ; certain shepherds were told off to 
each dhdr ; regular comers cliimed a right to occupy the same ground 
year But since Settlement, no tax has been levied, and all 
the di ‘ve been free : the same families of shepherds come as 
before, but they tumble in as they can, the first comer occu) pying 
any ground he chooses, This is accepted in all the kandi villages, 
except Kanira and Narwini, In these two, which contain many 
dhdva,  wdrisi or title to some (not all) of the didrs is claimed, and 
seems to he admitted. This indrisi is of two kinds : the one a title 
to pasture, the other, in practice at least, only a title to manure. 
For instance, in these two villages, certain families of shepherds 
claim certain dhdra as their own, meaning that they have an exclu- 
sive right to grazo their flocks in them in the wutumn. Other 
families, not shepherds, also claim certain dhdrs as their own, only 
meaning however, that any flock which occupies them is bound to 
pe some days and nights in manuring their rice-fields. All tho 

ks, when they descend into the valley in the stam, spend some 





time on the fields, but, except in these cases, t ' 
is free to agroo to sit on any man’s land he pleases: whether he is 
also free to leave the village at once without sitting on the land is a 
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moot point: the general feeling is that he ought to halt, a cortain 
time for the good of the village, and with rare exceptions he always 
vg 0085 80; In going up in the spring the didra are all free even. i 
Uh £4 Narwind and Kanifni: there was always this distinction between 

spring and autumn pasturage of the diira, even in former timos 
when they were all under official management. 


Most of the Gaddf shepherds who are to he found in autunm, 
winter, and spring in Kingra Proper, bave their summer or 
season did, or sheop-ran, m Chamba territory. These summer 
dhdve ave always of the higher class, that is above the limits of 
forest on the bare heights, which at other seasons are covered with 
snow. are held at a fixed cash rent direct of the Réja of 
Chamba, and not of the village or township in whose bounds they lie, 
but sometimes the shepherd is also bound, by custom, to pen his sheep 
‘several nights on the village lands, or to Ope a sheep for sacrifice 
at the village shrine, to be there consumed in a feast by the villagers. 

is, however, one exception to this rule, that the dhdrs aro 
held direct of the Raja ; the inhabitants of the village of Kiikti at the 
head of the Bharméur Valley which is surrounded by large tracts of 
waste, boast that they have always held from the ie lease of 
allthe Kikti dldrs, with power to admit what I 
Please, and they do not admit that the Réja could now lawfully alter 
this arrangement. ‘They claim in fact a kind of corporate 
in the dhars, limited however to the shoep-grazing; the right of 
netting and snaring musk deer in the same tract is leased by the 
Réja direct to Bangihal men or other outsiders. 


In most of the dirs some shopliord family claims a andrist, 
‘commonly 





= 





bat, asin the case of the winter an, the flock in a dhdr 
helongs to several families and not to the idris alone. In Chinota 
and most of the cis-Rivf country, when the shepherds make up the 
accounts of common expenses in the dhdr, the wdris pays 5 per 
cent. less than his proper share ;” but across the Ravi, in Blarmeat, 
and again ir, Lélul no such deduction is made, and all pay alike. 
‘The association in fact is a brotherly one, no rent or fee being given 
or taken. Everywhere, however, stray sheep left behind, or mixod 
with another flock, as often happens in the hurried marches over 
passes on the snowy range, are the perquisite of the wdris, or of 
the makliindhi, who is, a8 a rule, of the vedris family. 
Rangdbat ‘The Chamba dirs had to be noticed thor are not in 
vee Kéngra Proper, or even in British territory. me tea dhdva ave 
described in the chapter for Lill and Spiti, to which they g 
‘Tho only summer dirs actually in Kiingra are those in 
Tothis or township of Kodh and Sowér, in taliika Bangthal, some 
fifty-seven in number, of which oll but eight are heind the outer 
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Himalaya in that part of the falika known a8 Bart Bang@hal. ‘Tho CHAP.1/8. 
fact is that on tho north side of the outer Himalaya the rainfall in ageieultare 
the summer is not half so heavy as.on the south side; instead of 

hoavy showers falling almost every day and all day, there is fine andra 

rain’ or drizale, with many bright clear days between. ‘The up 

didére in tho kandi villages would be used as summer dhdrs it it 

vas nat for this heyy rainfall in which sheep connot be expected 

to thrive. 


‘There is a wdrisi in these Bangihal didirs ; a few are owned by 
Gaddis; oneby a family living in Mandi territory ; all the rest belong 
to some one of the many Kanet hamlets in Kodh and Sowtr. ‘They 
belong to the hamlets because, practically all the men of a hamlet, 
and not one Kanot family only, seem to enjoy equally the benefits of 
the wdrisi ; but in the patlds or deeds the original grant seems to 
have been made in the name of some individual Kanet. Many of 
these pattds, granted by Rijés of Kiilu, to whom the country used to 

long, are in possession of present occupants of the dirs, But the 
shiof value of a didi to the mon of a Kanet hamlet does not lie in the 
grazing ; their didrs would be more than half empty, but for the 
fact that all the Mandi shepherds send their flocks to summor in 
hal. ‘Tho Bangthal Kauots compete among themselves to got 
the shepherds to go to their dirs, and in return tho latter, 
on the way between Mandi and the dirs, stop and manuro the lands 
of the hamlet with which they have agreed for the grazing. This is 
the only fee taken by the owners of the didr, and they put such a 
high value on this mannre that they not only feed the shepherds 
gratis while they stop at the hamlet but do so also while they are on 
tho didr, sending up extra supplies when the first are exhausted—a 
journey of from one to threo days for a Inden man. 






‘The Mandi shepherds pay a tax to Government on acoount of 
their grazing in Bangihal. Gaddis used to pay at the rate of 
Re, 1-4 por hundred and Bangihal Kanets at the rate of one anna 
per head, or Rs. 6-4 per hundred. Mr. Barnes excused the Gaddis, 
on the ground that tho 2 per cont, which they paid in winter in 
Kiingra was enough to cover the whole year’s grazing, and the 
Bangthal Kanets on the general ground that no grazing tax ought to 
be taken from landholders for grazing in the bounds of their own 
township, Bosidos this regular grazing tax, the kardér of Bangthal 
used to levy certain dues on the dirs under the name of patta 
chugdt. Bor the purpose of assessment, each diidy was rated wt 80 
many bowd!. ‘The word, in its usual sense, means a shephord, but, 
a8 a measure, it means a run in which 150 sheep, or thereabouts, can 

ye. If the dir belonged to a Gaddi, it was assessed at about 
Srorteon annas per bowdl ; if to a Bangshal Kanet, then at the 
rate of five annas only. 
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Section B.—Rents, Wages and Prices, 


The rent in kind is generally a share of the produce whatever 
Rents, it may be more or less, but in fogra and Pilampur Tahsils, the 
Ws rent of a considerable area of irrigated land is paid in a fixed amount 
Prices. Of grain of certain kinds, and such rent is known as rurhu, It is 

a relic of old fixed grain assessments which existed in the Sikh 
4neron, times, and the abolition of which at the first settlement Mr, Lyall 

8.858 ° was inclined to regret. Mr. O’Brien thought the rurhu system of 

paying rents was unsuited to those tracts in which crops are uncer 
tain; ‘and as a fact 1t scarcely exists in irrigated land, but of the 
irrigated land in the two tabsfls mentioned about 7 per cent. pays 
rurhw, The rents paid on this land would haye given a very fair 
idea of what the revenue rate on irrigated land should be, but a8 
far as I can find out this mode of calculating the Government share 
was not taken up. In cases where rent is paid by actual division 
or by sppraisement of the crop, the shares are almost always one 
half, two-fifths or one-third. 





The following statement shows the percentage by ‘Tabsfls :— 

















Tame, 


“Average share of pro| 
“dace taken, 











Kingra “400 
Miirpar 908 
Dehra 405 
Hamirpur at 
Pélampar.., se 408 

Total 402 











In tho two rich Tahsils of Kiingra and Pilampur the share is 
almost invariably a half. Dehra ‘and Hamirperoee alte saan 
In Nie, ea 18 not So easy to get tenants, less than ea 

gives produce; and, taking all 
Sine at the Produce ; and, taking’ all the land together, the 

Wars, ‘Wages aro given for quinquonnial periods in Ta 

reiat © bnt tho figure for tho cater yours are of tenet elled 
‘kbour now commands from 6 to 8 annas a day as in 1880, Coolies 
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yployed on carriage of goods or road-making, building, &e., who, 
id earn from 24 to 3 annas a day in 1882, ean now easily make 

$ to4annas. Labourers on tea-plantations are paid at the rate 
Rs. 4and 5amonth. Carts fetch 12 annas per bullock per day, 
mules from 8 to 10 annas and camels from 4 to 8 annas. Penkey 
fire ranges from Rs. 5 to Rs, 6-4 per score per diem. 





nae 


In fixing the average prices of produce it was found that the prices. 
statistios given in the Gazetteers were useless as they were for »Jipt 36% 
Dharmsila, tho head-quarters which lies on the main range at a Andersen, 
‘considerable distance from the greater part of the district and where §: 8+ § 
ee are invariably higher than in the valley generally. Mr. 

"Brien, therefore, examined the account books of money-lenders 
and landowners ; but while it was beyond doubt the case that prices 
had risen very considerably since the settlement it was often 
difficult to say what the actual increase had been. In tracts which 
generally do not grow enongh to feed their own population and 
where there are no large marts it is yery difficult to find out with 
fair accuracy what the real prices of agricultural produce have beon 
at various times. Prices on the character of each harvest. 
Tf there is a good harvest the zaminddrs have some surplus produce 
to sell or rather to place to their credit with the money-lenders. 
‘The only prices are the sums which the latter give to the samindars 
for their grain payments, and thus there can be mo real prices 
current, ‘The only thing that can be safely said is that prices have 
greatly risen. ‘Tho common saying is that when Mr, Barnes mado 
his settlement the all-round price of grain was a maund pokka or... 
AO sérs, and that it is now a maund kacha or 16 sérs. 


‘The following figures for Kiingra ond Pilampur have been 
taken from shopkeepor’s books; and the rates for Pilampar in 
Mr. Barnes’ time are also given in sérs per acre 
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PANE ‘The rates actually adopted are given below for certain 


places 
Forests. in sérs per rupee and com) with the rates used in the recent 
Prices,’ Settlement of Pathénkot in Gurdaspur :— 





Rice (unhasked) 
Maite 








Tt may bo safely said that prices have doubled since the time of 
Mr. Barnes, and that the prices adopted in forming the half assets 
estimate erred, if at all, in being too low. 


Bat whatever the riso in prices may haye been it has benefited, 
not the saminddrs generally, but only those who own large holdings 
and have a surplus of produce for ‘sale, “Tho argument. for an 
increase of assessment. derived: from the riso in prices loses most of 
its force where the majority of holdings produew barely enough to 
feed tho owners and their families, so that there is really no surplus 
for sale upon which to reap the advantage of the rise. 


As Mr. O'Brien pointed out, when a holding produces just 
enough to feed the family that owns it, it does not affect, that 
family if ‘the produce is selling for its weight in gold ; and in the 
Government orders on the first assessment report it was admittod 
that a rise in prices was no reason in itself fora pn i 
rise in assessment. In some cases, however, it was the only 

ind on which the Settlement Officer had to depend in raising 
Sajews: 


Section C.—Forests. 


‘The area of forest on the books of the Kiingra Forést Division 
is just under 1,200 square miles, ‘This exeludes the Lambageion 
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‘égir, but includes 167 square miles in Hoshifrpur"”. | Much of this 
‘rea is forest in the technical sense of the word only, still 600 square 
‘les at least’ may be taken as regulor forest, that is to say, land 
it is fairly well’ stocked with indigenous trees. ‘The forests are 
‘ituated for the most part on the hill ranges, and contain much 
seful timber, while, owing to the great range of elevation, all zones 
wre represented, from the tropical bamboo which clothes the lower 
ills, to tho Alpino vegetation, oak, pino and rhododendron, of the 
higher ranges. A list of the ere trees, shrubs and climbers in 
sara Proper is given at pages 153-7 below. ‘Tho interesting notico 
contained in Mr, Barnes’ Settlement Report, of the more valuable 
sorts of timber trees and useful shrubs, is abridged here with some 
corrections :— 


‘Phe wild bamboo, bans or Lanntlu (Dendrocalamus strictus) is 
found in almost all the ranges that skirt tho plains. Ther are 
extensive forests in the hills of Chauki Kotlehr, convoniently situated 
in tho neighbourhood of the river Sutlej. The bamboo appears agai 
inn profusion in talks Siba and Datéxpar (in Hoshiérpur), w! 
considerable areas covered with bamboo haye been marked off as 
Government reserves. Somo of the Nirpur bamboo forests aro of 
good quality. In tho snowy range two or threo diminutivo species 
Scour. One, called ringal “or nirgdl,® is used by tho people for 
wickerwork and for linmg tho inside roof of their houses ; another 
kind called gireh ” is in request for the si ‘ka of hukkds. Besides theso 
wild varieties there are Tor different sorts of cultivated bamboo, 
Two of those, the magar and the mol,” grow in the valleys and 
attain a size and height not surpassod in Bengal; tho other two 
species, callod ndl and phaglv, are usually found in the upland 













(@) The Kéngra Poroat. Division includes the forests sltuatod in tho ‘Tubsita of Kangra, 
‘apo, Der, amie nnd Palmar af Kinge, Prop tion of the Une Tahal 
Of the Hoshiarpur District which Tiow botweon the. Ki 

ther with two Taig bamboo forexta in tha Dasiya Ts 
‘Talal forma n separate forest range, axoopt that al 
the Dera Range, Tn addition to the. forest. aron Che. Division comprises 
Hoda rivar from tho Mandi State border to ita Junction with the Sotle} nt Hariki Ghét in the 
Lahore Disteot, with tale dope at Naddan, Nowshera and Waxlr Bhalar, and tranalt dopbte 
Sr Katrah, Hork and Siri Gobindpar, Much of the river work is connected with the (or: 
‘rament tiober coming down from the Kala forests, which iain tho chargo of the Kéngra 

it has panted the Mandi border. 
Division ta situated in, the basin of tho Heke Fiver, except the ildoa of 
Wed the toatharm portion 
‘atyfog Oa 
v 































|. Tk occurs below 7-8,000 feet. 
iora, Te ootturs above 7-800 fee 









me ; Devirctoms 
rpor and Mager ia thant ot the District,” Tho 
athe Vatabco, ia nal or” chewsdry, which Tam early cartain ig Tlimbues Yolgarie, 








Specimens are. Belog #oot 10 Caleaita for {dectifeation. Nil ix foand in 
Toosllion or magar sad both extend up to. 4000 feot or rather more. Magar it » argo 
Damboa with grayish green Calens; il ixamalior and has bright groom or yellow shining 
ftlens, A Sed Uacibog, tis, Bema arundivacen (aap called ager) bax been plan! 
tosomo extent iu Dhsiaral” Reserra, Yat ‘dows uot do wall, It grows well in gardens fx 
the plaina, There f« « tambeo which rows wt aboot 4,000 foot and is called ndl, Tt 
‘appours to be Bambuse Pulgaris, 
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CHAPILO. villages. In tho cylinder of the ndl a substance i 


Forests 


Pine, 


sometimes coagulated, 
sometimes liquid, 18 discovered, known in Hindustin by the name 
of Lanslochan, and highly valued for its cooling and strengthening 
properties. k 

Of pines by far the commonest and most useful is tho Pinus 
longifolia or chil'which grows luxuriantly on the northern doelivities 
of tho inner hills. "This pine appears to be vory hardy, and adapted 
tow great variety of climate. Detached trees aro soon in tho 
Jawdlamukhi Valley, at an elevation of onl 1,600 fect above tho 
sea and still lower on tho banks of the Chakki, while the samo species 
is found on the snowy rango as high as 6,000 feat. ~On poor shallow 
soils and exposed situations the growth is stunted, and the wood worth 
little or nothing. Under favourable conditions the forests consist 
mainly of well grown trees which in exceptional circumstances may 
attain a girth of 12 foot and a height of 120 fest, though dimensions 
of 7 to8 feot and 80 fect more commonly form tho respective limits, 
‘Tho species grows best at elevations of from 4,000 to 5,500 fect. In 
sheltered localities the forest consists mainly of erect, well-shaped 
treos, somo of which will yield beams thirty feet long and planks 
upwards of two fect in width. ‘The Inxuriance and com of 
the timber increase with the elevation up to 5,000 or 5,500 feet, and 
the climate of this region appears the best suited for its deyelop- 
mont; above and below this point the troo gradually deteriorates. 
In easily accessible positions mature pine has become searce, and it 
is only in tho more secluded areas that troos of this class are at all 
common.) In those remote tracts, where water carriage is not 
available, thore still remain extensive forests. ‘The most extensive lie 
in tho northorn portions of the Dera Tahsil, tho northern slopo of 
tho hills above Jawilamukhi, tho eastern parts of Tahsil Hami > 
the upper portion of the Pilam Valley, and underneath the fort of 
Pathidr in Tahsil Kéngra. ‘The wood of the chil is not held in much 
repute, If kept out of the influence of the atmosphere, it will Ist 
for many years ; but lying in the forest, exposed to the weather, the 
timber Seer perfectly decomposed in he eourse of fo eats 
It is however seasoned by being floated down the Beds and hence, 
though not esteemed locally, is in good demand at Amritsar and 
elsewhere in the plains for building purposes. 


There are two species of fir found in the sn range above 
Dharmsila, ‘The fit and the more common inthe vai (Picoa 
morinda), This treo is first found at an elevation of 8,000 foot and 
Tanges to 10,500 or 11,000 feet above the sca. It is a beautifal 
cypross-like spruce, exceedingly straight, and_attaining a len 
of 90 to 100 fect. ‘Tho wood, howover, is even inferior to that of thé 


chil, and the people make little or no use of it for cutting 
shingles to be used in roofing. Tho other fir is ealled the fos (Abie. 


Webiiana). This tree has a more limited range than the rai, bei 
seldom found lower down than 8,000 feet. "ibe bencohag oF heh 


© Vory tow chit aro now ltt, thought ‘rows woll between 2-6,000 feet, iB, MO, 
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are more drooping than thoso of the fos and the leaves are fewer and 
of a lighter green. ‘Tho wood, like that of the rai, is not much valued. 
and, growing at a greater elevation, is not even applied to roofing 
"The kelu (Cedrus Libani or deoddra) is only found in 
I proper as an indigenous treoin Bangdhal and above ‘Takwiini 
in spur, where a few specimens occur on cliffs. 

‘The Dhiiola Dhfr produces four varieties of oak. The commonest, 
kind is the bin (Quereus incana), which appears to have a considerable 
range. It is found in tho lower hills as low as 8,000 feot, and 
ascends as high 9s 8,000 feet. The wood is tough and hard, but 
liable to ‘and to decompose on exposure to wet. The English 
residents at Dharmatla haye used this timber for beams and rafters 
in building thoir houses. ‘The pooplo of tho valley esteem it for their 
sugar and oil mills, but seldom uso it in the construction of their 
Sh ‘During the winter season the evergreen leaves of this treo 
and indeed every species of oak, furnish fodder for cattle and shoup. 
Higher up the range occurs tho Kharau® (Quercus semecarpifolia) 
tho leavos of which aro prickly like tho holly, and prized above thoso 
of other kinds as food for cattle, This oak seldom grows lower than 
7,500 foot, and asconds yon beyond the range of pines and firs. 
The banni (Quercus glauca) i8 found occasionally growing with the 
incana. Tho mokru (Q. dilatata) occurs only in Bangihal. Tho 
ban yields excellent fuel and charcoal. 

Bosides these troos, tho main range produces soveral variotios 
of rhododendron, the horse chestnut, the holly, tho maple, the 
yew, tho aldor, tho wild pear or modlar, a species of poplar, the box, 
‘and the birch. 

‘Tho mauhioa is widely diffused over tho low 
of the Nirpur Tahsil exists in abundance, A 





ills, and in parts 
uous liquor is 





drawn by distillation from its flowers, and a thick oil, adapted for if 


tho mannfacturo of candles, is expressed from the seod. ‘Tho flowers 
are collected as they fall from tho tree in May, and are sold by tho 
people to tho kaldl or distiller, at tho rato of fifty seors for the rupee. 
After soaking for three days in water fermentation sets in, and tho 
process of distillation bogins. ‘The people burn the oil in lamps, and 
‘traders sometimes use it to adulterate ght (clarified butter) intended 
for exportation. Scattered specimons of this tree (common on the 
Jaswan hills in Hoshidrpur) aro found aap al the low-lying 
forests. ‘They are yery valuablo. The harar flowors_ in May ‘and 
the fruit ripens in October or September. It consists of a nut 
enclosed ina thin exterior rind, the latter being tho valuable part. 
Tt is used as an aperient medicine, and has also tonic properties 
calculated to promote digestion. It also forms a dingy yellow dye. 
The frat is exported by traders from the plains, who generally 
contract for the trees severally acoording to the estimated produce of 


TH) he for Ta commoner than Whe vai and fe wew eaed for building. oth tor and rvi wood 
aro used for tx-cheata by abe plaaters. 
(©) Onlled rw ia Kangen proper, 
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CHAPILC. cach. ‘The largor the fruit the more active its medicinal qualities, 
Forests. A single nut will sometimes sell for a rupee. ‘The ordinary price, 
however, is ton or eleven seers for the rupee. Its most important 
‘use is in tanning. 
‘Timber treon Tsolated trees of tun (Cedrela Toona) and the tdli or shtsham 
Paogen, “""* (Dalbergia Sisson) aro found throughout the District, Formerly 
they were reserved as tho special property of Government, and no 
one wis allowed to cut them without permission, ‘The fun grows 
luxuriantly, but the climate does not appear congenial to the slfahan, 
which soldom attains any size. The sdl (Shorea robusta) occurs 
at Androta in tho Péilam Valley and at Sintla on the left bank af tho 
Beis, but tho species does not grow to @ largo sizo and is mixed with 
Pinus longifolia.” "There are seven or eight species of Acacia and 
Albissia, somo of which, however, are morely shrubs. "Tho ohé (Albizeia 
stipulata) is n vory clegant treo and grows rapidly, but the wood. is 
Tight and not valuable. The two most esteemed species are tho siris 
(Albizeia Lebbek) and the khair (Acacia Catechu), which is confined 
to tho outer hills bordering on the plains. ‘The following are alo 
valuablo as timber trees. Tho jamin (Eugenia jambolana) ; the ¢ 
arjan (Terminalia Arjuna); the kakar or’ kakrain (Pistacia 
intogertina), a very handsome yellow-grained wood; the kdmal> 
Afallotus philippinensis) is only used for fuel; and the chamba, a 
species of Michelia Champaca. This last tree is not found wild it 
38 cultivated like the mango, and grows at the same elevation, but is 
not very common. 'The grain of ho wood is very compact and close, 
and for door-posts, lintels and rafters is much prized; but for beams 
the weight is too heavy, and from its liability to warp it is not fitted 
for planks. In Gamble’s ‘Indian Timbers ' the wood is described as 
soft and even-grained, It is lighter than chiland is used for furni- 
ture, door-panels, otc. The badrol (Muchilus odoratissima) is not 
used for timber, 4 
Medicinal The following are tho principal medicinal trees produced in_ tho 
fee. @ hills: Tho hander (Cain Mistula) 5. the pee (Holarrhene 
antidysentorica) ; the bahira (Terminalia belerica) ; the japhlola or 
dauli (Jatropha Ourcas). 

Among the wild fruits aro the cherry » Yaspberry, blackborry, 
barberry, Strawberry, medlar, two kinds. edible ae tho ber 
(Zizyphus Jujuba).” “Amost every dwelling in the hills is encircled 
with fruit trees of various kinds in « half and half cultivated 
stato, ‘Tho most common cultivated fruit trees are the mulberry, 
mango, plantain, peach, pomegranate, limo (sweet and acid), citron, 
orange, und in the upper villages walnut and apricot. ‘The last named 
tree, though pecolingly common in Kiilu and the eastern Himalaya, 
Bhai Kiingra Hage Tn aay ing to the more 
wealthy classes may be added the quince, ry 
suall yellow plum (adicha) and the guava? ete the bow 








Witt and 
‘cultivated 
Ault troea, 





Claphorat® Att hero attains its western limit. Teis not ween beyond the Bivi- 
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‘The Lohr (Ficus bengalensis), the pipal (Ficus religiosa) and 
simbal, or cotton tree (Bombaw malabaricum) are ee 
found up to an elevation of 4,000 feet. Ono of the most common 

‘on tho ridgos of tho fields is the didman (Grewia oppositifolia) 
0 branches of which are cut in the winter time as provender for 
cattle, It is also called bird. 
‘The following is a list of the principal trees, shrubs and wood 
rs found in Kingra:— 




















ee Reni, 
fRanunculaces ...| Clematis Montana... | Geor Bel ~~ ee) Rope 
we Gouriana ..,|Jhol .,. «+ | A showy climber at one other 
4,000" and under, -) sPecien 
Menispermacew | Cocoutus taurfoioe | Parora x, | Sal treo fn tho lower hill, 
Small bat ory common climber, 
Berbera Joommon srebe, 


Tree of the lower hille—enltivated. 

Common tn. hedges in lower hills, 

‘Small tro0 of Tower hills, Very 

‘common. 

‘Suall too of lower bill, Common, 

22] Alo other species. Shrubs with 
striking yellow flowers, 


alo longit 
en onion 
pete crooum 





Kydia calycinn so» | Troe of thie Yower hill, 

‘Bombax  mlabori Si.) mhe cotton’ tree, Common in 

‘cum, fields: occasionally in hard. 
‘wood forests. 


‘Shab of the low hills, 
‘And other specion Common in 
‘olds aod hedges, 

wy vestiia aw ‘Qcour in Tow hill foresta, 

Lines wu vs | Rolnwardtia trigynn ‘A conapicuoas yellow flowered 


Fe ahs ote tor 
incom se | Hiptage Madablota ‘and fuely common elim 
Mati ber of tho low Bila, 

Rutecew «| Aisle Marmelon 

Zanthoylum alata 


Helleteros Isorn_ .,| Masor phali 
Growis opposiifotia’ | Dkiman or Biai 





Common trve of low hills, fruit 
‘used medicivally. 

Falrly common shrub of media 
altitudes. Wood sod for tooth, 








trotbee ond waka 
v3 Limonia Acidissima | Bilan.) sw Common tree of low hills, 
Murrays oxotion ... me mire or | Low hills shrub, 
media aati Obed ai” ‘Common low hil ehrub, 
Melina Etna Tagen |-Ren we |Tintne tre tatry common in 
eae wis 
Deine ju | Mor dipyrene |, | Charka: | abo. Common ame higher 
Colsatrinom —... | Kaonymus Mumbriatas | Chiko! | Pairly common abrub of the 
Niger bill 


Jolastras ‘Sankhiren ,, | Common olimber of the lower hills, 
[gnc yin] Suton | Sonn tg fh mar ile 
Grmacparnylan a gy Tee uf lover ll, Not very 

aah 
Rhamnew — ,, | Rhamnns dauricus... | Kobal ‘shrub nt medium altitudes, 
unas Curpuress | Xio thalihéan” | Troo wt medium alltudes, Not 
ae 
cae 
Poi aa 
Se iris 





ISageretin oppostifolia 
TMotinun Inocoolaon 
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‘CHAP.IIC. 
Forests, Nalaral order. | Botanical samee, | Vormncular Romarks, 
Misetaneous 
Rhamnow — ,,, | Zizyphus JuOe Common co tho tow hills, 
Sevintcow | acon (Pay tn Continon higher hill." 
Acer onal ‘Treen te 
ee [feet 
bona vioown "| aébdea err common arab of thou 
5 
Anncardace@ | Rhus Cotiona | Tang an | hth tower ita 
Pintacia integorrima | Kekrain Timber tree of lower hilla, 
Mangifora indica ... | Amb itr od Seemeesicesmeeiet 
SS 
Odina Wodler | Kabmal Common treo of lower hilla, 
Spondian Mangifors’|Ambira | Tro ef loner Mls 
‘Moringom | Moringa — ploryioa- Suhanjon or Sujoal Tree of low title; 
per, 
Legaminosm .« |Indigotera Gerardians| ‘And species, Common 
eter Gotcha] | Rai | {An le op 
Avtragnias multicops | Bharma Shrab—higher hilla, 
|Coweeisduibrsiotdes Sinsee ‘Tree alow hile 
Desmodiam “tieto-| et ,, 2 | Gommgn vadar shrubs 
Abros precatorius ... Common climber of low bills, 
Rrythrina suberosa, ‘Trea of the lower bills. 
Poestabpberee Glider 
Dalbergia Sisto ‘| T6li or Shiabain | Tree of lower hil” ” 
is: Pongamia glabra ...|Sukhchain or | Tree of lower hilla, Found will 
inyart of Dehra Tubal 


Cwaalpinia sepiaria 
Cassia Fistula 
Baahinia Vabiit 

hy Yariognta 
‘Mimows rubicaalia | Dh 
‘Acacia arabica 


Mysore there, Common linbet 
ee ee 

moma tee of lw 
‘Gomon alter of ow Bil 


4 

















» Toncophima, 
fh Ostosha 5, 
t modonta 1) 
i Faresiana .., 

Atbiasia abbot“ 
» odoratiasiain 
tool 
hy atipulata 5) 





Romeow | Pranaa persica a, 
» Boddur 
due 


Prltwopia willie 1), 
Spinco beta 











+» | Common wild rove of the highet 


‘ila, 
Sommon white rose, 
‘Very common bill tree, 


‘Trvo of tho higher hills, 
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Momarke, 













wy Rolerlea i. 
m Chebuta.., 





|Woodforda foritunda, 


Ponion Granntom ,.. 
Catoaria tomoutoas 


Opantia Dillonit 


taken pri 
en 
Saoacee 
a 


mage eylnicn 
Bassin latifolia, 


Pomyres Melanory- 








Chittasa 
Manhwa 
Kilwa 


Don mA or 
Uhindio, 

Ban etl 

Dh mAlet 


Sonsnrd 
‘Sanatont 
Kari a 
Garne ye on 

















‘Bhrubsof tho highor bitte 
Highor hilla heabe, 


wad cure or hills, 

‘Treo ‘of la, “Foand fn 
arts of tbo Dehn Tubs 

‘Common treo of the Tower hills 





‘Also another species, probably B, 
“Tamabolans var earyophythfolia, 
Very common shrub of the lower 
Bila. 

n 





Common te in the lowor hilt, 
in hedges, 


The ey, Common climber in 
Digher hit, 

Fairly common. Medium alti- 
tndos, 


Fairly comm 








Recrin stimbe of the higher 
ts 


[err hrobe of tho higher 
pi 


‘Tevo of tho lower hills, 
Common treo of tho lower hills, 
‘Treo of the lower bills, 





shrub of tho higher hile, 
Common trve of the higher hile, 


Common shea yy " 





».| Common shrub in hedges at tow 


‘lovations, 
‘reo of lower hls, 


| toe of higWoe hil, 





ne fostamino, Common ahraba 
‘and climbers, 


‘Common shrubs. 
‘Very common abrub of the low 
ill 
‘Comion treo of the low hill, 
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Satara eter, | olan names, | Veraeuar ee 
Yate Magee | Disa [ee flow Ml 
Nerium oforam | Ghuirw se 
eateae lp eee 
ry 
opiate. | Clotropiaprocorn Shr of low Mi 
ar “se Cietaroow hi Paley com 
mot, 
‘Toganiacem — ,, | Baddloia paniculata, Common high hill ahrab, 
y asition Ow 
Boragin | Contin Macteodt 1a hil tr, 
sate ree = 
Convolvalacem ,,, Common low hill climber, 
Soanacen 12] Common tro of to tw il 
Bignoniacem ‘Treo of the lower bila, 
Acaathacess =| Very common shrub of the ow 
ih 
Verbonacew ..,| Premna latifolia, ‘Tree ot the low hile 
Vitox Negundo ,, ‘Common shrub of the low bills, 
Caryoptera Wall paseo 
abiate . 
Lasriow 
Tree 
carat Shrub of higher hls, 
Tornathacee | Corathesvoatitus 
Vien aia ho 
Baphorbincem ,,, | Kophorbia Royleana fory 
in 
1» Rorlifolia.. | @éngichha ..| shesbar onan, casually 
Indo nly. 
BDuxussompervirens |Chikrl ». | Tree of higher hill in KANgTe 
and Péiampor Tabaile, 
Poyllanthos Bembiin aaa ‘Common tree of the tower hills 
lochdion relatos 
ey Sa Sen 
a | ata 
stig pa | als, Hens) 
lcinds commana, | Airan se ft plant 
Supfum bobierta | Mathes” 7) amon ll plan 
Urticacom a, ys Wallichiana High bill tree, 
‘until, odio alitndes, 
Moresaibes, 7 ee Mtadee ably 
other opscion, 
‘| tee of the tow hil Ad re 
‘a8 other species, 
‘common climber: Medism 
wi <a 
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‘Vornscalar 


nao, Li 





‘Natural order, | Botanical names, 











Artooarpas Lakoocha| ‘Tree of tho low hill, 
Dobregensia bypoleuca| Common shrub, 
ixlandow Tglane rogin as | ‘Treo of the higher hills. 





Hotate uta em ree 10,000, 





1 Osours only tn 
ang. 








#8 earner: Mixed with 
the"Bam at ite lowor lets, 
{roe of the higher bill,” Not 





alicinew «| Popalas elliata 
Low bill will 


Satictatraperma low 
Hs ‘High bill willow Various othor 
"peciee. 


*, daphnoide pein 
Litiaceo Slax aspera Fairly common climber, 
Conifers 4», | Pins longifolia Low hill timber tron, 
m aEcolea Higher hill timber teoe, Banyabal 
only excopt ealtiyated. 
Abiea Webbians Higher hill timber treo. 
Picea Morinda * 
‘Taxae basoata 


ho tree, 
Smaii tree or arab of the higher 
‘i 








le, 
Falmer... su | Pheonix aylvasteis ‘The Pil low hill tree, 
Graminiom ‘.:| Don droealamus ie low hill bamboo, Add. D, 
mtrictun Bamiltonii, Caltiy, 
Bambass arundinacea| 1 [Oscar cultiented only. B, 
Arundinais ‘high bill bataboo. 














ve apathiora 























‘Whe main forest produce exported from the Government forests 
lconsists of chil timber and bamboos. ‘The timber comes mainly from 
ithe forests of tho Néirpur, Dera and Kéngra Tabsils and is removed 
in the form of phars, Karis, or ballas in accordance with the size 
tho treos and tho facilitios of extraction to the nearest floating 
ream. All the timber eventually finds its way to the Beis river 
\d is floated down to the plains, mainly to Wazir Bhullar and 
‘erozepore, In tho Nixpur range a small number of trees are also 
isposed of for charcoal, which is carted or taken on camels to 
‘thinkot and thence railed to Amritsar. No trees have been sold 
extracted from any of the Pilampur or Hamfrpur forests for some 
ears past : indeed it may bo said that with the excoption of the 
k of forests lying in the hills north of Shahpur there are very 
ange size chil tres left in tho forests; a stato of sig for 
el fellings in rears are mainly responsible, though 
doubtedly aggravated bythe Yirious fires of the past 8 or 10 years, 
The bamboos from the Kingra District come entirely from the 
Narpur forests on the banks of the Chakki, in the mauzas of Talira 
nd Guridl and around Gangta. Work on any regular system has 
ly been commenced within late years, but under proper manage- 
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mont these forests should yield some two-and-a-half lakhs ‘of bamboos 
Yearly. Within tho lst fow years tho resin industry. has boon started 
mm tho District and asmoll distillery erectod at Narpur, ‘Tho resin 
collection during the year 1900 amounted to 6,500 maunds, apd there 
appears to bo a very fair demand for the resulting turpentine. and 
asst It is anticipated that, this industry it 
to the forest revonuo of the District, 
Descrirn0N ov Tim Forests 


The following description of the Forests in each ‘Tahail of 
Kiingra proper has been brought up to date by Me, J. G. Sileock : 

‘Tho Hamfrpur Tahsil lies at the south-east eorner of ‘tho Kiingra 
District, and is bounded on the north by the Beds ‘iver, on tho enst 
by Mandi, on tho south by Bikispur and the Sutlej rivor, and on tho 
wost by tho Dera Tahsil and the Hoshiirpur District. It includes 
tho jdyirs of Nidaun and Kotlehr, and part of Lambagréon, 
country is very hilly and broken up by several main ridges, more or 
Jess parallel and continuous, and running generally from north-west 
to south-east. Between these higher ridges the country consists of 
undulating low hills intersected by mmerous streams which find 
their way cither into the Beis or the Sutlej rivers, Tho highest of 
the main ridges is called the Sola Singhi, which rises to’ 3,806 feet 
and forms. sort of backbone separating in a general way tho Nidan 
idgir and Kidlsa villages in taliika Nédaun from tho Katlehr jagir 
and khdlsa villages in taliika Kotlehr. ‘Tho only valuable forests in 
Hamirpur aro composed of chil (Pinus longifolia), and are mostly 
‘situated on the main ridgo and in the broken country between that 
ridge and tho Sola Singhi rango, ‘There are now comparatively few 
trees of langor sizo left, and during tho last fow yours a series of 
disastrous firs has badly injured the stock in tho “principal forest 
areas, The forest settlement has resulted in 87 demarcated forests 
With an area of 16,998 acres besides extonsive undemarcated forosts, 
OF both classes 2,586 acres are closed to the oxercive of all rights 
and to tho removal of any forest produce, 

The Dera 'Tahsil may bo described in a eral as 
cocupying both sides of the valley of the Bets, from Nédaan in’ the 
Kingra District to near Talia whore the Beds first touches the 
Hoshiirpur District: North of the Bois the country is much broken. 
Rp hy irregular rangos of hills, tho most conspicuous of which te 
tho Kuilidhar ridge, which rises to. 8,728 foot, - "Me general direction 
Of theso hills is, as in the rest of ‘Kiingra Proper, from north-wost to 
south-onst, To the south of tho Beis rivor the valley is shut in by 
tho Sola Singhi or Jaswin range and its numerous spurs, pues 
out and descend from the central ridge, which is between 3,000, 
ae ee oe sigh, oe eee river, a distance of about ten miles. 

© Dera Tabsil includes the jayire of the Réits 

on the Het and ltt banks of tha Beds oe ae of Goler and Sib 


Dera. ‘The forests of this Tahsi " 
lonstt s is Tahsil aro main 


add considerably 


| ily either Pinus 
it, oF he some specids mized with vations ord 
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or puro hardwood forests. Most of the forests south of the Beds are 
of this latter description, ‘Tho bamboo occurs in small quantities in 
varions localities, but only forms regular forost in two places in the 
Dida Siba jégir: both these forests aro extensive and valunble. The 
adl (shored vobusta) is occasionally found to the south of the Bets, 
‘but does not grow to any size. Forest Settlement was commenced 
by Mr, Duff in 1874-75 with the object of obtaining for Government 
certain areas freo of all rights of user in veturn for special concessions 
to be granted to the pooplo : theso consisted mainly inthe promise 
never to close any moro of tho waste or forest lind, and in an assign 
ment of a sharo of the grazing revenue collected from the Gaddis, 
and of the general revere from the sulo of trees. Mr. Duff's work 
resulted in tho domareation of 53 forests with om aroa of 8,777 ncros, 
which were afterwards declared reserved forests, while the sub- 
sequent settlement enquiries of Mr, Anderson produced ono demar- 
cated protected forest, with an area of 336 acres, and a largo extent 
of undemarcated protected forest. 


The Nirpur Tahsil occupies the north-west of the Kéngra 
District, and the Chamba State to the north, Gurdispur on the 
west, the Hoshiirpur District to the south, and the Dera and Kiingra 
‘Tahsils on the east. ‘The Chakki river flows along its west boundary 
to its junction with the Bess river, which forms the south houndary 
of the Tahsil. A high ridge, called the Hithidh "0 feet) and 
other lower ridges shut Niixpur out from Chamba. ‘The country, like 
the rest of Kiingra Proper, is very hilly, particularly towards’ the 
north, but becomes less so towards the south, ‘The forests in the 
Nerpur Tabsil are of three kinds ; (1) the woods of Pinus longifolia, 
which mainly lio in the northern part of the'Tahsil ; (2) the hamboo 
forests, the principal of which are found at Dhamtal on the Chakki, 
and at Tulira, on the road from Narpur to Jawili; and (8) the 
miscellaneous hardwood forests, which generally occur mixed with 
the above, and form extensive atess in the southorn portion of the 
Tahsil. Forest Settlement operations, similar to thosein Dera, were 
commenced by Messrs. Roo and Duff in 1872, and resulted in the 
demarcation of 16 forests with an area of 9,402 neres, which were 
subsequently declared resorved forests under the Act. Tho regular 
forest sottloment carried out by Mr. Anderson was not concerned 
with the villages in which demarcation had been carried out in 
1872-74, bnt in the remainder of the 'Tahsil 82 forests with an area 
of 14,488 uores were constituted demarcated protected forests, and 
the remainder undemareated protected forests. 


‘The Kiingra Tahsil is bounded on the north by the main range 
or Dhiiola Dhar, on tho east hy the Pilampnr Tahsil, on the south by 
the Dera Tahsil, and onthe west by the Narpur ‘Tubsil, Below 
the main rango the country is, like the rest of the District, split up 
by a series of ridges, running parallel to the main range, with fer tile 
valleys between, ‘The forests of the main range descend giadually 
from the highest lying forests of Quercus semecarpifolia, Abies 
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CHAPILC. Webbiana, and Picea Morinda, through the woods of Quercus ineana 
Forests (ban), to the jungles of Pinus longifolia, and miscellaneous 

Species, that clothe the lower —— ‘The characteristic of tho 

maui parallel ridges is, that on the northern sides they are covered with 
forests of Pinus longifolia, and on the southern sides with miscolla- 
neous hardwoods. In this Tahsil there are no reserved forests, a8 
Mr. Duff's work was not extended to Kéngra. Mr. Anderson's 
forest settlement resulted in the demarcation of 68 blocks of protected 
forest, aggrogating 71,612 sores, and a very large extent of 
undemareated protected forest. Under the operation of Section 29 
of the Act, a total cf 16,420 acres, from both classes, has been 
closed to the exercise of all rights. 


giinmner ‘The Pilampur Tahsil consists of a tract of country originally 
mi. ineluded in the Kingra and Hamirpur Tahsils. Tt is bounded on the 
north by the Dhiola Dhir, and by the Chamba State as far as the 
talika of Bangibal, where the boundary strikes off to the north of 
the high range, and takes in the mountainous basin of the source of 
tho Rivi river in Bari Bangithal, and is conterminous with the 
southern boundary of Libul: on the east the boundary is formed 
hy Kalu and Mandi: on the south by the Beis river, and on the 
west by the Kéngra and Dera Tubsils. The forests are of vory 
ioe Gi sains clear ona Kéngra Tahsil, except that in Bangahal 
small areas are found stocked with Cedrus deodara (kelo), where the 
Pinus exceloa (hail) and Quercus dilatata also occur in small 
juantities. ‘The sdl is found in the small forest of Andreta near 
Baijeath. ‘There are no reserved forests in this Tahsil: the forest 
settlement of 1887 constituted 86 demarcated protected forests 
with an arca of 25,450 acres, and the usual considerable extent of 
undemareated protected forest : 5,469 acres from both classes are 
closed. In addition to the protected forests there is also in this 
‘Tubsil a large area of what may be called unclassed forest, which 
js practically under the same conditions as those undemareated areas 
in the Niirpur and Dera villages, from which lands were taken to 
form the reserved forests. ‘This area came into existence in 1863, 
when in oner to indueo villages to part with their proprietary rights 
in certain waste lands, which were required for sale to tea-planters, 
Government agreed with the villagers never to close any portion of 
the remaining waste. At the sme time and for the same 

Government also abandoned its forest rights in certain. small abens 
known as ban muajis: these latter are now the only forest lands in 

the District, not under the management of the Forest Department. 
The above descriptions of the forests in each Tahsil are lucidly 


summarised in Mr. G. S. Hart's Re ‘on the Forests in the Kangra 
Forest Division (§§ 13 and 14) al 7 
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then further extensive undemarcate areas, and, finslly, a continuous. block 
formed of two demarcated forests, stretching eastwards to ‘the Mandi border, 
Ta the lower-lying country the demarcated forests occasionally form continuous 
to contiguous blocks of fair size, notably in the Rihlu and Rimgaf ildgis of 


Kangra, in the Changer of Dera and in the southern portion of Hanirpur {2's 


(extending into the Lohéra and Panjal tapas of Hoshiérpor, and in the 
Dastiyn ‘Tubsil of that District) ; but elsewhere they occur seattered over tho 
‘country and separated froi each other by cultivated lands and large areas of 
tundemurcated waste, In individual areas the demarcated forests vary from 
12 to 10,205 acres, ‘Tho total area of tho truct over which the forests ure 
scattered is about 2,600 square miles, 

« ‘Phe annexed table gives the areas and classes of forest lands in each range. 
In this table the results of tho Forest Scttloment operations for tho Kimgra 
Jagire have been anticipated and the forest lands in these tracts shown as 
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Nirpar 190,078) 190,078 
Pilampar Banihal 120,673 
Proper 1aha73) Mi 
Hamfepor 54,807) 
in  Kotlobie Sagi] 83,08 158,788, 
 Nédann 20,601 
Aceon 700,097 
cr 106g, 
‘miles, 




















A portion of tho 8{ Nél foroat is include Kangra range, while tho remainder 
form part of the municipal foreate 

rho areas ivon in tho table for the domarca‘ed foreste have been taken from tho 
4:inch to the milo narvoy sheets or from aren supplied by ey Department, 
‘Tho Muros for the wadernareated protectod ani unclassod.foresis are oxtimates sippliod by 
tho Givit nubortion aro based on tho Horenuo Settlemont meanaeomente, and aro. probably 
far from necurato, 

‘The figures give an exaggerated ‘doa of tho oxtont of the forested arya 
in the District, butit must be undorstood that a very considerable portion of the 
‘area is ‘forest? in the legal senso only. With the oxooption of the reserved 
forests, tho demarcated protvcted forests and the mudfi forests in Pélampur, 
hic last ars the netnal property of the people, all wasto land in the District 
that is not assessed to revenue is included in the legal definition of the undo- 
mateated protected and unclassed forests, and much of this lend is, far from 
being forest in tho normal acceptance of the term. Detailed descriptions of all 
the reserved and demarcated protected forests and notes on the more important 
‘undemarcated forests will be found in Appendix of Mr. Hart's Report on the 
Kiingra Forests.” 

‘This seserigtion is further illustrated by Sie L Having 
thus described the forests we may now turn to the history of their 
Conservancy. 
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forest cotser- jivdairs, who looked only to squeezing as much money out of 
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Forests. From ancient times waste or forest lands were onions 
jiged-as the property of the Raji or of the State. The h 


EER27 ' country’ ag possible in tho shortest possible time, took no care of tho 
22% Zt forests, except where the timber was valuable, and so situated 8 £0) 


be easily exportable to the plains; bat ‘the village headmen, who 
were natives of the hills, maintained the old forest laws to somé_ 
‘extent within their respective circuits. The rules which Mr. Barnes, 
t into the administration papers, asserting the exclusive right of 
overnment to sell timber, forbidding the cutting of green wood for 
fuel,” and making an order of the village headman § 
before timber could be felled for building purposes, merely Deena 
those portions of the old forest: laws w) ich had universally survived. - 
When Mr. Bailey succeeded Mr. Barnes as Deputy Commissioner, | 
attention had been generally drawn to the destruction of hill forests. 
which was going on owing to the laxity of the system in force; and. 
Mr. Bailey therenpon took up the subject, and drew up a code of rules - 
an greater detail, which were sanctioned, and with ‘modifications in 
1859 and 1862 remained in force until the recent forest sottlemont. 
‘A detailed account of these rules is given in Lyall, § 60. 

The problem of how to reconcile ‘the conflicting rights of © 
Government, and of the village communities, was of no small 4 
difficulty, as Government while retaining its rights in all troos on 
‘vaste land had conferred on the communities the ownership of the soil, 





From Lyall, Soon after reaching Kangra Mr. Lyall sent upa report on forest | 


nestions, in which he recommended that in course of settlement an’! 
attempt should be made to get rid of the joint property of the Stato 
‘and village communities in forest lands by an intercl which — 
would leave 8 portion of Sones fll pests of the and © 
the rest the full property of the communities. ‘This was tentatively” 
approved by Government, and he was authorized to commence) 
negotiations. After succeeding in some villages he came to a stop — 
in falika Beragirton: ‘The forests there are extensive, and 
communities offered to surrender to the State large blocks if a» 
partial right of pasturage therein was maintained to them, but + 
without such concession they would give little, saying that theirherds — ! 
were their wealth, and that they wanted grass, not timber. Mr. 
Lyall asked and obtained permission to make such a concession where 
it appeared necessary. He next tried ‘alia Pélam, and was here 
met by a new difficulty. ‘These villages had formerly had dealings 
with deputed to secure waste lands for tea-planters; they 


(An exception to this rule, forbidiing the euttiog of green wi 

aisays bualowed to she cave of Soldinte aad Fouts Sates tec 
Bates, even at the present day, a man will fella tre in the forest ts toraish wood for 
the fener le withont aking ary onus Ine undo oe il eal My to ae 
rom Ib to loads of wood gratis.” bares: port 
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‘Tho Commissioner of the Division was entirely opposed to yielding, 


to this new demand, and recommended that these negotiations should tore 


A cto that. the land surrendered as forests would ultimately be CHAPILC. 
‘oted to that purpose, and demanded a pledge to tho contrary. gorests. 


of 
con 


bo abandoned, tho question of right to the soil re-opened, and apart serrssey ia 


of the forest authoritatively declared to be State Lysis ‘hus 
tho proceedings wore brought to an untimely end. A few forests in 
Kéngra Propor, and a lange number in Kitla, which had heon spociall 
selected for transfer to the Forest Department, were demarea\ 

) “but with this exception tho results may be said to have been nil. 


Finally in 1881 it was docided that « regular forest sottlemont of 
tho wholo District should be taken in hond, Mr, A. Anderson was 
placed in charge and he completed the settlement in 1887. For 
‘various reasons sanction was not accorded to his proposals for 
several years. At longth in 1897 the Forest Record of Rights was 
after various altorations approved and rulos were iasued under tho 

| Horeat ‘Act bringing tho whole forest area of Kiingra, with the 

exception of the forests situate in tho four jidyirs of Golor, Dida Stba, 

Nidaun and Kotlehr under the operation of the Forest Act as cither 

demarented or undomarcated forests. In 1899-1900 a similar forest 

(  sottlomont was mado for tho jagir forests and rules drafted. which 
aro still under consideration. 


Tho 69 Rosorved Forests, only 18,186 eres, aro the absolute pro- vores rights, 


|, perty of Government and free from all rights of usor, exoopt a few 
cases of minor rights of way and rights to set nots to catch hawks 
during the cold weather. For the demarcated protected forests thore 
Was a special enquiry, and the rights in each forest wero recorded 
and can be found in detail in the original Forest Settlement Report. 
No such record was mado for the undemarcated protected and un- 
classed forests, the rights in which ure governed by the rules notified 
Tn 1897 and described below. Moreover no rights were recorded in 

* the so-called triiais or closed areas as will appear from a subse- 
quent paragraph, 


‘The following is a summary of the k results of the Forest 
Seater st RS en 


BF I. The Forest Record of Rights was propared for the Rrspoees of 

fection 28 of the Indian Forost Act, VII of 1878, under Panjab Government 
Notiiontions Nos, 207 and 208, dated 27:h April 1885, This Record was 
sanctioned by the Panjab Government in 1807. = 





(0) For an extasotive acconnt of the detail of the Purest Sottomont operations reference 
rat bo mado tof, A. Andoro 
|. Moat Heport of 1887, which eon 
\,-Hevonwe Settiowons (U}2—4): (i 
tion was was fo ach Tabi (33 
fod wasta aa wo x4 tho, 
ant cansot bo broke up for eultirai 
Toronta 10) = (x) an nocount ofthe rights fa the forests of both. classes (562069) ¢ 
7) am ncooust of thn rights in tho jiyér_ forests ($5 0470) (van account of the Gaddis? 
Fights (§§ S0—01) (vi) of sho righta of tox-plantors (95 02106) cand (vis) oftbo Daarmsbin 
ipal ‘105—110), 
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IL, Tho provisions of Chapter V of the Act were applied to the 
demarcated. protected forests in'accordance with, Sestion 29 of the Act 
by Panjab Government Notification No. 57, dated 26th January 1897, 
which contains a statement of the areas demarcated in Kiingra Proper. 

II, ‘The provisiens of Chapter V of the Act wore applied to the 
undemarcated protected forests in accordance with Section 28 of the Act 
being made applicable to all forests and waste land in Kiugra Proper 
upon which the trees had been declared in the Revenue Settlement 
Records to belong to Government (except tho scheduled Innds) by 
Panjab Government Notification No, 58 of 26:h January 1807, ‘The 
scheduled lands were :— 

(a). ‘The demarcated protected forests, 

(3). Land rocorded as village sito (dbédi). 

{@). Lands included in the jigire of Goler, Siba, Nédaan, and 
Kotlehr or undor tho management of their Rajis, 

(@. ‘The kharetare or hay-felds inthe 6 villages, 
Kalet, Saloh, Arla, Banginr, Debi, and Raipur, | 94 9,5 
in Pélampor Tabsil. eae 

(0). Tho forest and waste lands (including Reserved (9 wali 
Forests) in 67 villages of Tahsils Pélampur, Nér- 
ur and Dera, 

IV. Under Section 20 (a) of tho Act 62 kinds of trees were deolarod 
reserved in tho forosta doclared protected under the above Notifications 
B7wnd 58) by Punjab Government Notification No, 69 of 26th 














'V. Under Section 29 (2) of tho Act 821 trikaie in tho throo Tahsils 
ey Yo oftritae ™Anginally noted were closed, for « maxi- 


Kinga iis muni period of 20 years, by Punjab Gave 
Valampur 108 ernment Notification No. 60, dated 26th 
Mamirpar e January 1897.0 





Vi, Under Seotion 75 (c) of the Act rules for the proservation, 
reproduction and disposal of tho trees on the scheduled lands (which, 
though grown on private lands, had been declared in the Land Revenue 
Reoords to belong to Government, subject to the recorded rights of 
agricultarists) were promulgated by Punjab Government Notification 
No, 61, dated 26:h January 1807, ‘The scheduled lands are, (i) the 6 
vilugos of Pélampar Tahal referred to in IIL (4) above, ani i) the 
67 villages of Palanpur, Narpur and Dora Tahnils referred to in IK (e) 
above, 

‘VII, Under Section 31 of the Act rules for the areas declared protected 
forests by Notificution No, 67 of 26th January 1807 and for the undemar- 
cated protected forosts (Notification No.58 of that date) were 
molgated by Punjab Government Notification No. 416, dated 14th 
August 1397, 


‘Tho following is a summary. of the most important rights of 
user recorded in the Record of Rights :— Ee q 


(1), Building timber—This can only “be obtained on the written 
permission of the Forvst Officer and on payment of the fixed saminddrt 
rato for tho particular species required, ‘The Forest Officer is guidod by 
tho rules, (1) that timber is only to be given ouce in five years; (2) that 


Tint pblated shows otal a 21 Wack with an are of 3608 are of whch aI 
squalng 34888 cro ar included in domrented fora, nnd 108 egualiog AAG) ctape 
‘cade thoi u thedamarele rea vabneeont cones bare nena foe etee to 


‘ogualliog 0,144 nerve, 
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only one treo is to be given for exch rapeo of revenue, with 
25 troes of which not more than 10 shall be chil ; (8). th 
given when the applicant has already got a suitable building in a reasonably 
convenient locality, and of size sufficient for tho requirements of a bond fide 
uativo ngriculturist holding the land to which tho right appertains; and 
finally that if tho timber applicd for is to bo used ontside tho limit of 
the village in which it is given double the ordinary rates shall bo charged, 


(2). Timber for funoral and marriage rites, and the making and 
repair of agricultural implements, including the necossary charcoal, fencing, 
&e, To regulate this right trees haye been divided into two classes, the 
first olass comprising 62 species and the second all other. trees, ‘and 
Tambardére have boon authorized to givo purmits for the cutting of second 
class trees as long as they aro not required for building purposes of any 
kind whatsoover., Whett however Zod. class. trves arw nbt. avnilablo the 
Deputy Commissioner may give permission to utilize crooked and unsound. 
treos of the Ist class, and the fambarddre may give permits for their 
romoval after they havo beon marked by a duly authorized Forest official, 
Ninoteon of tho 62 Ist class epocies are, however, exomptod from tho 
operation of this rato, 


Tt should be noted that the pormission of the lambardér is not nec 
sary in the case of wood required for barning the dead, sufficient for t 
purpose may ho cat and of any spocies except of the above-mentioned 
nineteen, notice of tho cutting being given to the rdkhi or other forest 
oflicial within ton daya. 


(8). Grazing— 
(a). ‘Tho groaing of Gujars—This is only allowed in tho particular 
arena or Saonae in which cortain Gujara have a grazing 

right under tho records of right, 

(0). The grazing of Gaddis.—Tho record of rights divides the 
country into grazing rans, and dotails tho particular Gadde 
that Have tho right of grasing in each. -'Tho movoment of 
these mon, on their way to and from their winter rons in the 
ing country to the high-lying summer pasture lands 

across the Kangra border, is governed by the rales that they 
may not halt their flocks for longer than ono night at any 
singlo halting place in any forest in which they have not a 
right of grazing, and that halting. places shall bo at least five 
miles apart, but that they may halt two nights at one place 
if thero has’ been heavy rain or if they have given salt to 
their locks, 
(0). Tho grazing of Khowatdérs and Bartandies or right holders. — 
‘This grazing is regulated in the domurcated foresta by the 
in the record of rights, and in the undemarcated and 
ed forests is governed by the rales that the proprietore 
of the soil and the proprietors of cultivated land assessed to 
revenue and their agricultural tonants may graxs cattle kept 
ty tiem for their own domestic, and agricultural, (aot 
inelading pastoral) purposes, and sheep and goats. ‘They 
may not however lease the grazing or give permission to 
others to graze, except in the case of the owners of tho soil 
in the protected forests in the Nirpur ‘Tuhsil and in mauza 
Bob of the Kangra Tabsil, who may lease tho grazing to 
non-right-holders within the areas of which they are owners, 



















































Forest rights. inches in girth, that the branches cut do pot exceed 


Sammary. 





Lopping.—The lopping of 18 species is prohibited for any purpose 
bud ail other trees may be lopped for fodder or for tedding ‘and 
‘Without permission, provided that the trees are not less than 18 

igor in thickness, 
fand that the trees are not lopped for more than one-half their height, 
‘he right of lopping in accordance with these rales is extended to Gu) 
‘and Gaddis within the areas over which they have grazing rights. Gaddis 
however may only lop for kids, 

(8)... New eullivation—Is absolutely prohibited in demprented forests 5 
is permissible in undemarcated protected forests with the permission of 
the Deputy Commissioner and in unclassed forests without such permisrion, 

(6). Miscellaneous —All fallen timber, stomps, dry follen wood for 
fuel, dry standing trees of leas than one hath in girth, branches of dry 
standing trees over one Adth in girth, leaves for tanning purposes, leavon 
of creepers for domestic purposes, fraits, flowers, medicinal and edible 
roots may be romoved without permission. Nothing obtained in the exercise 
Of aright may be sold or bartered or applied to any but the purposs for 
which it was acquired, except that fuel at encamping grounds, froits, 
flowers, medicinal and edible roots and leaves may be sold. 

Gujars and Gaddis bavo the right to collect dry fallen wood fit only 
for fuel from the areas over which they have grazing rights. 

Ina protected forest which has beon burnt, no timber or dry standing. 
troe may be removed without a permit. ‘The rights of user are subject 10 
the condition that the right-holders shall be responsible for the pay of the 
rikhds of the forest in which they have rights, 

Government has given to the right-holders a half share of all reyenne 
derived from the sale of all trees nt samindéri rates, and a quarter share 

10 price paid by tradors and others who have no right to timber: 
this share is distributable as follows 


8 annas to the lambardér, 2 annas to the pati 
B ditto rikha, | 8 ditto —-Khewatddire, 
The grant was made to secure the co-operation and assistance of 
the village communities in the conservancy of the foresis (vide Forest 
Settlement Report, $61). It is presumably revocable in the event of such 
co-operation and assistance not Poise gi oH 


It is difficult in the extreme to sum up the position of the 
forests in Kingra Proper, but the general results of their settle- 
ments may be summarised thus:—With certain exceptions, the 
whole ot the land in the District which is not the private property 
of individuals, is the property of the village community (dist is to 
say, of the proprietory body of either the tika or the mauea) but 
the trees on such land are the property of Government. In Narpur 
and Dera Tabsils, the samindirs surrendered their rights in 
certain forest areas, which were then made reserved forests, in 
exchange for certain concessions made by Government in adjoining 
forest areas. 


From the point of view of their conservancy the results are 
thus summed up by Mr. G. S, Hart in Section on 
se Ap by in 24 of the Report 
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y « From the forest. point of view the result of the Settlements, with their CHAPILC. 


‘mass of complicated rules and concessions, can hardly be considered ax alto- == 
i gether satisfactor ‘With the experience now uvailable it seems that, Forests. 
failing tho possibility of Sir J, Lyall’s scheme of separate Government and Sammary, 
village forests which would have done away with the joint ownership of 
Government and tho village communities, the interests of forest conservancy 
‘would have been better served by tho original scheme of alternate closure 
of the waste in thirds, ‘There is no intention of animadverting on the work 
done in the courso of the Regular Forest Settlement. The mischief was com- 
pleto long before that Settlement commenced, and any criticism made must bo 
"© ainly at the exponse of the Forest Officers, who, over 80 years ago, mado 
fand supported Settlements which resulted only in noquiring as Government 
property small areas, many of which were already closed to all rights, at the 
‘expense of important concessions entailing the impossibility of udequate forest 
protection ovor the remainder, and by far tho greater portion, of the tracts 
Affected, ‘The chiof defects in the Settlement, which it uppears to be possiblo 
still to remedy, arv the absence of restrictions on the nuinber of cattle, othor 
than sheep and oats, allowed 10 grane in all classes of forests, oxoopt the 
resorves, and on the sheep and goats also in the unclassd forests; the al 
Of eatiafatory arrangement fo elowar aud for the control of timber to be 
ven to tho right-holders for tho satisfaction of their rights, other than for 
ding purposes, and, finally, the present possibility of the acquisition of new 
rights to the unlim ing of cattle, other than sheep and goats, in the 
protected forests, and of all cattle in the nnclassed forests, by the purchase of 
cultivated land in any right-bolding village 
. ‘As explained in § 60 of Mr. Lyall’s Settlement Report, Closet areas, 
trihais or closed areas wero demarcated in 1859-60 in Kiingra and ° 
Hamirpur Goatuding Kotlehe) and in part of Dera, These trihais 
remain in Kingra, Hamirpur and Kotlehr as they were originally 
formed; in Dera they were either included in the reserves formed 
in 1875 or wore given up, and in this Tabsil, as in Nérpur where 
trihais were never formed, there are now no such closed areas. In 
Mr. Anderson’s demarcation as many trilais as possible wero in- 
‘cluded in the larger forests taken up. Somo of tho trilais are very 
f small, and not a few of them are almost bare of trees ; but they 
were retained and considered demarcated forests. ‘They have been 
closed so long that the people are now put to little or no incon- 
‘yonience, or atall events do not consider their closure as a hardship. 
Moreover, in many places they are of real use to the nee ae 
, \ villages, as fodder reserves, for theignss is sold year by year, an 
the people have become dependent on this supply of fotlder. In 
the notification of tho demarcated protected forests these closed 
forests were all included. A special record of rights was not 
required for them, as no rights exist except the one right to receive 
the sale- is of all grass sold, and this right is provided for in 
§ 30 of the Records of Rights, where it is laid down that when any 
reas are closed against grazing, the whole income from the sale of 
‘grass will be given to the village communities. This applies to the 4 
existing trilais and also to all areas which may hereafter be closed. 
Mr. Anderson’s Forest Settlement operations did not extend | Bangibat 


to Chotu and Bart Bangihal. A separate enqairy has since been 2 
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SHARIEG made and its results published in Punjab Govt. Notn. 

Rorwia, Nos. 54 to 59, dated 6th Feby. 1904, Two blocks, with an 

area of 714 acres, have been declared t> be demarcated protected 

Forma” forests, while the remainder of the waste is undemarceted protected 
i in § ‘The demarcated 


closed to the grazing of sheep and goats for 20 years, and a seb of 
Tules issued to govern the management of both classes of forests. 
‘These rules do not materially differ from those previously published 
in Notn, No. 416 of 14th August 1897, 

Certain Thore aro four forests in the Jaswiin country, that is, in talulets 
Spice" Kaloha, Gérli, aud Gangot of the Dera Tahsil wa which'the soil as 
are, Well as the trees belong to Government; they are named Séntola 
* Noun, Saddéwan and Bakarrar ; the two first contain chil pine and 
young sl; the two last bamboo, Jhon, kaimal, &. ‘Theso wero 
ited as Government rakhs by Mr. Christian, Settlemeat Officar 
of Hoshiérpur, but immediately afterwards the tract was transferred 
to the Kingra District, and the settlement completed by Mr. Barnes. 
‘The demarcation was not undone, and the land was described in the 
records as Government property, but this was qualified by tho 
ition of certain rig! its of common belonging by custom to the 
men of the surrounding hamlets. ‘There are one or two other 
domareated forests of this kind in faliika Mahal Mori, which aro of 

small extent, and contain only poor bush and jungle. 


Trefiein, Tho Golor Raja holds four forests, which he keops ns shooting. 
same Preserves no grazing is allowed in fies espe wie his permission, 
, t has now been decided that these forests in luding the soil belong 
to Government only, and that, while the Réja may continue to 
exercise his old privilege of game preserving, he has no other rights, 
‘The same may be said of the forest i Nédaun Réju's jfgir, 
‘There is one forest in the Katoch Ri igir known as the Ni 
Ban, which belongs entirely to the Raja. ‘There are six demarcated 
forests in the Siba jégir ; the Réja bas tho management, and pays 
a share of the proceeds to Government. A es arrangement 
paren ee regard to the forests in the mausas of taluka 
otlehr, which, duri 


during revision of settlement, were a in 
‘atid the Kotlehr Raja in exchange for villages formerly in 
irpur. 











‘as in tho rest of the District. But these proposals 


D ‘were not sanctioned, for at 
time the question of the title of, Goverument to the trees in the jagie 
fi was under ‘This question was settled in favour of the State 
in Punjab Government letter No, 44:5 of the Tis Sept. 1896, but final orders. 


$n the Settlement propeeals were wt pesed is it was held chet further enquiry 


apatite Fights as between the Rigjés und zaminddi necessary, 
Adee ht he egery bs appeting sans am meoar It 


— 


to 
e 
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shortly be under Chopter IV of the Act, and special rules issued for CHAPIED, 
re dpeetets Mitaci mente iticann fiegierg ils 
the jigirdar Réjés, and the conditions between Government and the Rajés will ines and 
‘be found printed in the record of rights, und so need not be referred to in detail, 
Tt will be sufficiont to note that the Réjés are bound by the general directions The jivira 
issued by the Forest Department, and that the sales tot are limited, 
in the case of trees, to stems previously marked, in the case of bamboos to 
numbers fixed, aud in both eases to rates approved of by the Forest Officer, 
‘The shares of Forest revenue taken by Government are, in Kotlehr, one quarter 
of the total revenue from demareated and undemarcated arews without deduot- 
| 1 ing the cost of administration; in Dédi-Stba, one-half of the rovenne from 

tho demareated areas only, after deducting the cost of administration in Goler 

tnd Nédaun, ono-half the total revenne without deducting the cost-of adminis- 

tration, ex the revenue from the sales of grass from frikais and from 
, tho Guddi grazing fees, which aro retained by these two Réjas, 
| ‘The legal position in these jigire is still further complicated by the condi- 

Pe ip 

tions of tho Land Revenue Settlements. Mr, Barnos’ original’ Sottlement, 

included only the kkdlea (ike wnd made no reference to the ownership of trues 

‘ut that timo all pine trees were held to belong to Government, even if 
pS) gg in clivated lands: were, uo resem were sun, ony the 

Tames and estimates of tho areas of the various plots being given. Bir J, 

Lyull’s Revised Settlement did not touch the jagirs, und vo ib was not until 
tho provent that Mr. Burnes’ original Settlement ‘of the khdlea dikie was 
rovised, or that any Settlement at all took place in the yigir tikia. As the 
Ownemhip of tho trees growing in the waste or forest land has now bean 
Aoclared to bo vested in Government, and as ull tho most valuable forests in 
% — Kotlehr, Diidi-Sfbu sand Goler have beon demarcated, this question of Settlo- 
! ‘monts will not have much effect on forest management’ in these threo jagira, 




















But in Nédaun the caso is different. Before any aystom of forest management 
‘ean bo attompted, it is novessary, obvionsly, to know the anwas on which the 
tres belong to Government, Tho answer to this question cannot be given 
‘until tho Forest Settlement is published, for thorois no dewareation, much of 
What wppoars to be forest land bus’ bean wssessed to w small revenue in tho 
present Sottloment, and as thero was no Kovised Settlement, the solution 
Applicable to the rest of the Kéugra District, namely, that if the land wax 
Y) ikstessied to rovonue in tho Revised Settlement the trees belong to the owner 
~ of tho land, and, if not a0 assessed, to Government, cannot be applied, 














Section D.—Mines and Minerals. 


Valuable metal ores are known to exist in the Kitngra hills, 
but the scantiness of the ore, and, where this does not exist, 
difficulties arising from the want of means of carriage, and scarcity 
of fuel in sufficient quantities in the immediate neighbourhood of the 
works, have formed hitherto an effectual bar to the prospect of 
working the mines with profit, on a large scale. Tron is the metal 
most widely found but ores of antimony, lead and copper are also 


©) As to metals of Kélu, Labul and Spit ‘Vol I, Part II (p.10), 
pe) and Partly (p 73). ig SU, 
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present. Gold too is found in small quantities mixed with tho 4 
sand of the Bois, Coal, or rather lignite, is alto found but in 
insignificant quantities, 

"ho river Ul in the valley of which the ore is found rises in 
Bani Bangihal, and flows in @ south-casterly direction, parallel to 
the main ridgo of the mountains and falls into the Beis above Mandi, 

It is separated from the rest of the Kiingra District by a lofty spur 
which runs down from the main ridge of the mountains. 

Rs. 2,400 wore spent by the District Board in 1882 on ioportin some 
machinery and on making » road over this spur, but was 
novor completed, and the machinery was eventually sold for song. 
For several yoars past the outturn ‘of the mines has been practical 

nit," rom inquiries whi have boon recently made it some protty 
certain that it would not pay to work the mines, Not only are 
there tho difficulties of obtaining fuel in sullicient quantities and of 
transport, but the groat improvement of communications in 
Punjab generally has mado the import of iron into the District much 
easior than it was in former days and the local price of iron has 9" 
decreased considerably. Attempts to work these mines by means 
of machinery procured at some cost have boon unsuccessful so far 
owing to those unfavourable reasons combined ; and the disappearance 
from the neighbourhood of the low caste lohdrs has still further 
Jossoned the chances of tho mines being worked ab a profit. 

Sandstone of various degrees of hardness, and suited for building 
purposes, is found throughout the District.’ In the metamorphic 7 
strata of the uppor Kingra rango limestone is found in great 
abundance, and a rock that represents or is associated with the salt 
rock of the neighbouring State of Mandi can be traced over the 
border from that State into Kingra. In tho schistoso strata of the 
same range the well-known slates of Dharmsila and Narwina are 
found. ‘These are more silicoous and harder than Welsh slates, but " 
are all that could bo desired in point of feasibility. Being almost 4 
rebate! in structure, they are too coarse for many purposes to 
which slates are usually applied; but in point of durability they are 
superior to Welsh slatas, European capital has boon applied to 
working slates at Kaniira, and the Kiingra Valley Slito Company: 
now carries on extensive operations under the management of Mr. ‘, 
Scale, and provides employment for a large number of labourers and 

ck animals. Thoro are threo other quarries being worked, one by 

r, W. Ballard, and the rest under native management, but their 
operations areas yt very restrict Tho number of alas told in 
1902 were from tho Kanigra quarry 914,370, from the Dharms‘la 
40,198, from the Narwiina 8,24, from the Karu 800, and th. 
receipts were, respectively, Rs, 61,884, Rs, 1,600, Rs. 2,040, and dus 
Rs. 40, These receipts show a vory considerable incronse on those 


(1A fall account of the iron mines an 
ion of the 








Hl the attempt made to exploit thew wil be foawd 





fn tho fest edi Kingrs Gaseticer, pages 19 fern 

ie, 's Rep, on the Ferruginous Kesourcea ot ink of Dhstuadl, eles 
He Sac : ao iby of ‘Dharmadl, (Sel 
Heap the Eee ort of ha 0, Ah. No, Vit, Vol, 1864). ew ln Taal Prodi 
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for 1888 which were for tho same quarries, respootively, Rs. 12,178, 
Rin 1,350" Rs. 1,000, and Rs. 40. Whose slates are largely “usod for 
roofing in the District, and large quantities are exported to Hoshirpur, 
Tullundur and Gurdispur Distriets; the industry is groatly hampered sen 
Dy the exeossive cost of pack carriage. : 

Jn the neighbourhood of Jawilamnkhi, » town  situnted 
tiventy-two miles to the south of Kingra, there occur, at intorvals 
extending over somo thirty miles, six mineral springs issuing from 
the southern base of the ‘range of hills known by tho namo of 
Jawilamukhi, "They contain a considerable quantity of chloride of 
odinm (common salt) and iodine in the form of iodide of potassium, 
|B good account of the springs, given in Punjab Products, is hore 
| extmoted — 








starting point the limits of the Jawélamukhi Valley, natarally formed by 
‘an elbow of the Bois near Nidaun, the salt iodaretted springs are placed 
Kupera; 2nd, JawAln (two springs) ; 3rd, 

nd Sth, Kanga Bassa. ‘The first threo are 
the other, the 

twonty 





in the following order 
Tavwélamukhi ; 4h, Nagi 
‘Situated at equal distances of about four miles ono from 
fourth ot about three miloa from the third, and the fifth 
from the fourth. Tn goneral, the greatest uniformity existe in this 
Tange of bi “Theanillaccous mais lenato tarde the superior prt 
‘a rough and friable micaccoos ‘and at the inferior part, 
‘= sandstone also micaceous, harder, smaller grained, and of a 
Miuish colour, held togethor by a calcareous cement. After this comes the 
same sandstone, in which aro embedded a fow stones of variegated 
it and micaceous sandstone, and next to it a scanty calcareous formation 
ithe atate of travertin; at last, on nearing Kéngra, and leaving the 
ngs, there are some conglomerates, composed of granite, of mica 
nd of variegated sandstone, also bound together by 
iorautig at first with, the grit, and attorwardh 
forming whole bods by themsolves, The natives of the place affirm that 
DY thessline matter ia the springs became more abundant, during the rains, 
eT) aud that it yi quantity of salt. ‘The 
contain, in 100 parts, the following quantities of fixed matter 


“In proceeding by order of their tive positions, ard taking for 
| : 




























ine springs 





Roreea Sd | ee . 220 
Jawita os a . 263 
Jawata, 2xp seRINo 240 
TawAtaMuxMt 228 
Niow 222 
Kass Bassa 232 





‘The temperature of the first spring taken on the 10th December 
1854, at 7 eelock 4 x., was 67° Fahr., the air 51°30, difference 15:70. This 

, spring issues from a holo made by the natives in the hard grit. It does 
not appear very abundant, becanse its issuo is evident! by the 
rounding rocks, which prevent one frow ascertaining the real volame 
ofits water in a given time. All the water from the five springs after 
Having undergone slight concentration by being exposed only for a few 
ours to the open air, is purchased by banias at one anva per seer, or 
oxchanged for the same value in flour, &c. ‘The livelihood of the natives living 
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CHAPLID. in the vicinity of these springs is chiefly earned by this trade, ‘They aro 

nesand coUvinced, and tell those who question them, that the water contaras wn 

Fineeant ctfcacious principlo which Fromotes the core ‘of guitee, “The following 
el 


table shows the produce yielded by the saline iodureited springs, 
cane © Au excavation is shown in the neighbourhood of the Lundni 


spring, 
Jevaltmakht, anid to have been made by Baja Sansir Chand in fruitless attompt 60 
reach the beds of salt in which the sources of these springs were supposed 
































to lie”— 
ANALYSIS OP WATER FROM THE SALINE SPRINGS. 
Part of 
Namo of speiog. sae] totinn, fin lodurtot 
rater, otal, 
poss 
roo | 2 oom | arose 
Koper su { 
asus | 000 | wens | eres 
ro | 5 ome} o1za7a 
Juwite -{ ee S 
asvoo | 100 | sous | anes 
roo | corm | rose 
Jnl, 2a Spi a 
a { sree | 1000 | woos | aunss 
= ee { ro | sx | oon | ores 
a. sm | ro | sso | sono 
Niele mea pera erie force 
sou | 1000 | ag | onase 
100 | 2r0 | oupnae| organs 
wae | 1000 | aosan | esat0. 


























Horning ot ‘The following uccount of a hot spring at Salol in the Kiingra 

vie Slo Tahsil was prepared by Surgeon-Captain A. Coleman, Civil Sungeon 
of the District in. ieee 

“This hot spring is situated about a mile fr the villa it 

taluka Rémgad, Tatel Kenge The character of toe Coes! palit 
hilly, the hills often precipitous, bat of no. great altitade, ""Thele 
formnation is a siliceous stratified sandstoze ; some places slaty, 

dense, The strata aro vory much broken up, and thelr a 





aro very various, giving rise to the character of the country. ‘ 
River bero enters the hills (known as the Rimgarh hills), and on ig yo 
hank tho ht spring rise. There is at 
ight bank, from which ill rises steeply. ‘The hi 
haght of boat five feet from this fat surface frente eof the il, 
At some previous period, the hilsde at this spot hins boen faced mitt se 
masonry, ods lurak eartheaware pire inserted, through seek ake 
ator of tho spring flows. A covered stoue porch protects fra 
a stone tank receives the falling water, which flows in's pinea! 
Baa ascryrndnce Taree eo Ht) A Con an 
& masonry i os 
Ssuthtn . iy of the root, 'y above the poreb, and offciates as _ 
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“Tho time of inspection of the spring was on the 11th December 1808, 
between noon and one o'clock r.at,, when the following temperatures wero 
Tomperatare of ay we 
jo. of ordinary running water 
Do, of hot pring... 

“This water possessed nothing peculiar cither in smell or taste, its 
tomperature slone boing the only remarkable fact. Tt iv probable that 
there would bo a larger outflow, wero the spring freo at its orifice, but as 
stated above, it has boon built up with stone. 

“Tho chiot idea connected with the spring appears to be a religious 
any advantage to be derived from it is supposed to be supernatural, 












































one, 
and not duo to the physical or chemical character of the water, Honce tho 
Prosence of the Goséin, 
“Tho chemical analysis account is as follows :— 
Phylcat qualities, : i i if lee 4) mewunis 
aS le ea el alelals 
Ee lalzi-j2l4|ale2 
‘ante palaaboyeparke ! } ! 4 Z| duking 
ir HUME a ee 
‘There is another hot spring at Lansil in the Pélampur Tabsil, 
12 miles from Pélampur, called 'Tatwini (a contraction of “ tatta 
pani"), a fairis held here on the Nirjala Tkidshi, which is numerously 
attended. A bath in the spring is said to bo good for rhoumatism, 
‘Tho thermal springs of tho Kilu Sub-Division aro desoribed in 
Vol. I, Part U1. 
Section E.—Arts and Manufactures. 


‘There are no factories in the District excopt for the manufactures 
of tea; theso are all worked with native labour, generally with a 
European at the head of each factory ; in tho larger factories steam- 
power is boing superseded by water-power. An account of the toa 
Industry is given elsewhere. Among tho class of artizans tho sondrs 
or goldsmiths of Kangra are akilfal workmen, and possoss tho art 


of enamelling colours on gold and silver. ‘The silversmiths of 
Sujénpur also haye a local reputation. ‘The carpenters are generally 
‘well acquainted with their trade, but are not equal to the carpenters 


of Hoshifrpur and Jullundur. ‘The stone-cutters (bdtaihra) deserve 
Particular mention. ‘The hills abound in a fine sand stone which is 
eminently adapted for building purposes; the forts, palaces, and 
temples which are thickly strewed over the country are composed 
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‘igrtwand inevery town of note throughout the hills. ‘They are without 
Hamu: oxception the most idle and dissipated set of people in the District; 
‘ares. ‘they live from hand to mouth, spending in drink almost the whole 
of their wages, and seldom going out to work unless driven by setual 
distress, 
‘Woollen in ‘The amount of cotton grown in the District is small, anda 
duutrie eonsiderable amount. of cotton cloth is imported from Hoshiérpur 
and Amritsar. ‘The Gaddis wear woollen coats and blankets of home 9; 
manufacture. Nérpur was formerly the seat of a considerable 
manufacture of Kashmiri shawls and pashména, but the i 
has now practically ceased, Lohis are still made on a small 
at Nérpur, and also at Indiura and Sujnpur. 


Mr. Lockwood Kipling, Principal of the Lahore School of Art, 
furnished the following note on some of the special industries of tho 
District for the Gazetteer of 1883-84 ;— 


“Tho art manufactaros of Kéngra are fow. Néepue has for years ~ 
boon declining in importance as a seat of pashmina manufactore, which > 
indeod would appear to bo waning throughout the provinoe, At Kangra, 
silver ornaments, such os fioger and. toorings, necklaoes and ornaments 
for tho brow, head and ears, connectod by chains, are decorated with durle 
Dine and greon enamel, ‘The pattorns sometimes include figures drawn 
with tho Polynesian rudeuioss which seoms to obaraotoriso all hill work, 
but tho distribution of parts is very ood, and thero ism distinot and nob 
unpleasing character in the work. It is not unlikely that at some formor 
sted Kangra produced bottor work dhan any now soon there, | Ki 
i qalm iss phraso occasionally heard among native draughtemen, who 
profess to bo able to distinguish tho galm,—moaning touch or style ia thie 
caso—of a sort of school of illumination and picturo-painting that ia 
supposed to hare Muarished at Kaogra,. ‘he enamelled slvr 16 now tho 
only product that shows artistic skill, ‘insol-printed clotha arom spoctality 
of the place, and they are certainly more neatly dono here thin st Del 
Silvor on Turkey red isthe favourite form. Tn Kélu, Léhul and Spiti good 
warm blankets are nocossition of life, and thay aro well rade, but not for 
exportation. Many of tho ornaments worn in theso rogions ate intorestin 
from their strangeness, more than for nny nrt qualities. Largo lamps Gf 
rough amber and blue and white beads of largo sizo ure steang together 
for necklaces, The turquoise is the favourite stone, and sometimee 
ormaments, square in form, set with this gem in w pattern of chased or 
filigree silver, are met with. In ono onso exch turquoise was curved fate 
tho semblance of a fowor with silver foliage, ‘The porak ivan utes, © 
which is de rigewr with the ‘Tibetan women, It ia & sort of quono of ged 
cloth fastoned into the back hair, and eovored with turquaites Sony oatee 
sorface. It has boon said that the eligibility of a may iageablo girl 
Aeiermined by the amber and site of the turquoises on her pelett Mae 
audition to this queue, woollen or silk is also intortwined wife to hast 
fn wlong tail, Such brags work as is wrought appears. to be eyo 
elementary, Nently-mnde tobacco pipes in iron atv not uncomene 3 
they have a decidedly ‘Tibetan or Chinese air. If they aro mon eee 
valloss at all, they are probably copied from Chineso paposs? nto a these #* 
Bericalture, ‘The history of the attempt to introduce the 
paiiaty Grd C ilk i 
tte Dist gv inthe Monograph on the Se msgs 


CHAPALE: of this stono; and thus the bitaikras (from bat stone) are to be found ‘ 
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_» Panjab prepared by Mr. W. M. Hailey, C. $., in 1899. Exhibitions 
~ were hel rt from 1878 to 18863 and on the death in 1879 of 





Mr. F. Halsey (who had been one of the chiof movers in starting the 

industry in its first years) his plant and interest were taken over by 

Has Sist or Maabes 8 os who sencumoed -thely intention of atbemptiny 

silk culture on a large scale in the District, Disease however 

appeared among the worms due to overcrowding and want of care ; 

Messrs. Lister, after heavy losses, had to retire from the fiold, and 
_ the industry is now extinct in Kiingra, 

‘There is a certain amount of glass made, tho Kiingra kanch 
which, like that of Hoshiirpur, is used for bottles, &e., besides ehurts 
are made from a mixture of lac, charcoal and sajji. Soap is 
manufactured, both for local uso and for exportation, in the towns 

of Hamirpur, Dora and Nédaun. 
~ 
. 


Section F.— Commerce and Trade. 


‘The staple articles of extornal trade are toa, nce, sugar, potatoes, 
slates, wool, ghi and spicos. Tho trade in tea is specially troated 
above, With rogard to rice, seo pages 127 and 128 above. It is 
largely 0; Jha! to Jullundur, Amritsar, Lahore, Sitlkot, Multén, 
Rawalpindi, and other towns. "The usual modo of conveyance is by 

‘camels, mules, or bullocks, which have brought up loads from the 
plains. No other grain is exported. Sugar (seo p. 128 above) is ex- 
ported in small quantities from tho Kiingra ind Nidaun Vabsils to 

i, Potatoes (see page 129 above) are exported in large 
quantities to Jullundur and other stations but the ter portion 

crop is retained for home consumption. Boscom of man} 
kinds are produced, and are exported to the plains. Opium is 
leery exclusively in Kiilu, but. passes for the most part throagh 
= tho hands of merchants, rosidont in Kingra Proper. 

From tho wilder parts paftu blankets, wool and gli are largely 

apie the trade passing for the most part through the towns of 
ypur, Narpar, Kiingra, and Jawilamukhi. Honey and beos-wax 
are also exported in largo quantities tothe plains. Broadly speaking 
however the export trade of the District is insignificant. 

‘The return trade with tho plains centres for the most part in 
Jullundur, Amritsar, Pathinkot, and Hoshitrpnr, Heneo aro 
imported grain, cotton, Khewra salt, tobacco, kerosine oil and 
European piece-goods. Course black salt comes from Mandi; chara 
and pasim wool (through Sulténpur in Kiilu) from Ladikh and 
Yirkand. Borax is imported, both for local uso and for re-export- 
ation, from Ladikh and Yarkand. 

A rough estimate of the total production, exports, and imports 
of food grains was framed for tho Famine Report of 1879 ; and it 
was stated (page 151, Famine Report) that while a lakh of maunds 
of rice was exported, nine lakhs of wheat, maize, gram, and other 
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pulses wore imy annually, the trade in both directions beinig 
with Ludhigna, Hoshiérpur, Jullundur, Gurdéspur and Amritsar. 


Tho principal centres of internal trade are Kiingra, Pilampur, 
Sujinpur Tira, Jawiilamukhi, Nirpor, Gangthé, Dharmsila, Harfpur, 
fig edanannp bee s, in 
which the normal trade of the District is transacted. Much business 
is also done at the annual fairs at Kingra and Jawilamukhi, In 
addition to these fairs, which are purely religious, in origin, a 
commercial fair once of some importance was established at Pilampur 
by the Commissioner, Sir Douglas Forsyth in 1868 with a view’ to 
fostering the trade with Central Asia, ‘The Sst geet (1868) there 


were 19 Yarkandis present, bringing with them silk, charas, 

carpets, and ponies for sale. fair was held annually tt 1879 
get ey had dwindled to # merely local gathering was thon 
abolished. 


Kingra is one of the Districts in which foreign trade is regia- 
tered. A clork is stationed at Sultinpur in Kiilu babs pike 
of forcign trade with Ladikh and Yirkand vid Léhnl. most 
important imports are ponies, borax, charas, raw silk and wool; tho 
import of rough sapphires from the Zanskiir mine, which was of 
considerable importance for a few years, has been entirely stopped 
by obstacles imposed by the Kashinfr State. 'The chief exports are 
cotton piece-goods, indigo, skins, opium, metals, manufactured silk, 
sugar, and tea, and occasionally kordns. ‘The only important trade 
route is over the Rohtang and Barilécha passes ; but a small trade 
in salt and borax is carried on by the Spiti with Chhumurthi 
and the neighbouring tracts of Tibet over the ‘La and other 
Pseos, ond a sia portion of tho imported goods finds its way down 
to Kiilu, 


Section G.—Means of Communication. 

‘Tho Bais is tho chief river of tho District (see Chapter I, A.) 

Tho following description of the passes over the threo great 
mountain chains of the Kingra District is taken from Mr. ‘8 
Settlement Report. Further information on the Kiln routes will be 
found in Part II (Chapter IV, Section D) :— 

‘The only metalled road in the District is the Kéngra Vi 
road from Pathinkot to Pilampur, of which a branch pile 
Nerti, near Shobpur, and runsto Dharmsila. There is adaily T 
service in both directions connecting Dharmsila and Pilampur with 


‘There is a good unmetalled cart road from Hoshi 
Dera and Kanga to Dharma, distance 80 me ge So 
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Hoshifrpur to Mandi for a distance of 40 miles through the CHARILG. 


south-cast portion of the Hamfrpar Tahsil.” ‘Tho following are the _yteans 
more important routes fn tho Dis companies 


Rovre 1-—Paraaxror to Parauron xp DaanMsata. sae 








(2 miles by riding ond). 
Roore Il.—Parauros to Mayor axp Kowv, 

I. Bajjosth . es 
Due: 











11 (At 6th m. cross 
i the Babbu Pass), 


VI. Sulténpar (Kila) ... 
Roore Il] —Daanmeata to Pavaurvr, 





I. Dédh 12 
IL Pélampur 9 
Roors IV.—Daanwsaua to Hosmmaxrcn. 
I. Kéngra cr u 
IL. Rénitél 2 
TIL. Dera 18 
TV. Bharwéin 11 (Cross the Boss) 





(ln Hoshiéepar District.) 
(Korn—The Stages printed in italien are in Mandl tersitory). 

There are Dik Bungalows at all the stages, mentioned above, 
except Mator, Malin, Didh, and Rénitél, There are however District 
Rest-houses at Dvidh and Rénitil, and there isa P. W. D. Rest- 
house within casy reach of Mator. "At every stage supplies can be 
obtained, provided due notice is given. 

) The Hamirp: is ed by traders going from Hoshiérpur to 
‘Vérkand, “Aa ts ead sequent step, fe pido lite Geer than a tack wile 
the Ma gai ar ba para uray fanned ll rte 
Bycsed yieeeen ciarsiee tas anes a 
Towalamakhi los ;NedaanDa., Haniioar 1s ms Garb 8 my Bhamls 14 m3 
Galma 12 m.; Mandi 12 m. 
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CHAPING. Tho best ronte to Simla lies through Mandi (see route 
‘Means of Suket, and either Bilspur or Seuni. There is also a route 
mmunice- Hamirpur and at least two from Kila. (Seo Part IL) 


I.—Passes o rae Ovren Histataya, on Duaota Duan. 


1.—Between Kengra Proper and Ohamdba, in order from the 
lorth-Weat, 
fun... Betwoon Boh and Ldnodh the outer Himilaya or Dhiola Dhar 
Diée, "™“™ divides Kingra Proper from Chamba, and is crossed by the following 
recognized passes :— 











rune | se 





Borde mw us | Matwaon Hof Kenge, and Baad, fa Chamba, low and aay, 
Balen ‘n.. ss | Botwous Déront and Pear, easy, 
Gijeo ali Bae Ki Joth, OF | Betwrocn Karuri and Koti ona. plaoo in the road somewhat 
nfm Satsrt, dificult and dangeroas, 
dr 





‘Reindlf f joth 





st ea 

penciaoneeee een 

Scans eae ase 

From tho heed of the Bingaoga river, between Narwéna or Jiyn 
ibaa eect aaa 

raeen. arenes 

From Bendié to He wo. Rather ene eee 7 

Fea a USSG ng ae nD 

















OF the eleven passes, one, the Bowir, ean be crossod by unladen 
rules or hill cattle the others are only practicable for men, sheep 
and All, except the Tordl pass, which is used onk 

nds, are crossed in the spring or autumn by the Gaddf families, 
who make a practice of sponding the winter i the Kiingra Valley, 
‘The highest, the Tlaug, must have an olevation not far short 
16,000 feet and the lowest of little less than. 18,000 feet, 


2.—Betweon Bard and Ohhotd Bangdhal, 


From Lénodh to the point on the border of Kalu whore it 
makes a sudden bend southwards, the outer Himdlaya divides Bart 
Bangéhal from Chhoté Bangihal, and is crossed by the following 


x 


a 












passes -— ce 
Saree Rew 
Tamar on, oe on both aes grades, calle 
imior when ihe auow nel deghste Som in Ah 
(Gna atiaa Maker! oy 
Makorh ae Do. 








~~ 


> 
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All these three passes must exceed 15,000 feet. They are used 

by the Kanets of Bangibal and by the shepherds who grazo their 
1 8 


jocks in Bangihal in tho summer. ‘They are closed for six or seven 
months in the year by the snow, 


8.—Between Ohhotdé Bangdhal and Kiilu. 


Betwoon Chhoté Bangthal and Kdlu the Outer Himélaya is 
crossed by two passes :— 


























Joma | ne 





Glonk tad | Frm Dining fa Wont Godt to Rake in Kot orang. 
ately sed oxcopt by abepherds, and very dificult until tho 


snow is well melted ; about 16,000 feet, 
From Milin, in Kotht Sowar, to Sumélang, in Koth( MAngarb, 


Birt... 
‘Oyen feors early in May, "An easy pass, about 14,000 fet. 














In former days, when Bangthal formed part of the Kiilu 
principality, communication between Kiilu and Kiingra was mostl 
ed on by the Siri Pass; the constant feuds between Mandi an 


Kalu obstructed the lower roads. 


4,—Between Mandi and Kilu. 


Between Mandi and Kiilu the outer eae isa comparatively 
Jow range, wooded up to its summit, and passable at all points except 
where it runs into bare rock and precipice. The only passes which 
deserve to he mentioned are the Babi and the Bajauré or Dulchf 
Passes, which have an elevation of 9,480 fect and 6,740 fect 
respectively, The old high road from Kingra to Kitlu crosses tho 
latter, ‘new camel road from Mandi now crosses the Dulchi Pass. 
and is open all the year round. 


T—Pass on me Bana Bancanat Rivar. 


Tho Bart Bangithal ridge, which divides Kila from Bani 
Bangfhal, can bo crossed lato in tho ywar, near tho hoad of Phijrém 
river, above Kothi Kakri in Kothf Horang. It is a high pass over 
17,000 foot but not especially difficult, Until Mr. Lyall had occasion 
to use it, to ayoid a great dotour in marching from Bard Bangthal 
to Kil, it i said to havo been unexplored, except by a cortain 
Gaddi shopherd. Ali Hfn, or black ice, a namo taken from a 
sheep-ran on tho Bangihal side, is the name for the pass which 
suggested itself to the people who accompanied Mr. Lyall. 


5 


a F 


F 
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REARE LE TIL—Passes my rae semp-Hincarava, 
F =a Between Ldhul and Bard Bangdhal, 
‘Dhéola <a 
Samet aus. | Rewancs, 








Ani or Anith, called in the | Betwoon Koth{ Ghésh fn Lihol and Dard Baogsbal, A difienlt 
taap the Hark ‘BangCba | plo eldom sue probably about 17,000 fot.” Wary sep 


rouse 
Nilgihar us | Bet woo the ravine of that name which divides Kothta Ghondlé, 
‘and Ghautil in Abe} aod Bard Bangébal, Has 
‘been used, but in auld not te be mare dificult than. 




















Foote. ‘Tho Post-offices of the District are under the Superintendent of 
paint! T Post-offices, Jullundur Division. There is a head Postoffice at 
Dharmsila, A list of the branch and Sub-Post-ffices will be found 

in : 

‘Telegraph. An imperial telegraph ling connects Dharmséla with Pathénkot _ 
and with Pilampur and Mandi. ‘Telegraph Offices have also. been 
opened at Nirpur, Kingra, Baij and Gopilpur in Kéngra 
Proper and at Sultinpur, Nagar, and Bajaura in Kalu. 


Section H—Famine. 
Famine is unknown in this District. 





at =F, 
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CHAPTER IL—ADMIN ISTRATIVE. 





Section A—General Administration and Administrative 
Divisions, 
‘Tho Kiingra District is under tho control of the Commissioner 
of the Juilundur Division, who takes his work up to Dharmsila 
* during part of the hot weather. The District is in charge of a 
Commissioner, and there is an Assistant Commissioner in 
charge of the Kulu Sub-division, ‘There are savan tabvils, Kingra, Admin 
Niopur, Dera Gopipar, Hamirpur, Pilampur, Kulu and San{j: each nf 
oF tho first six isin chargo of a ‘Tuhsildar who is assisted by a on 
Naib-Tahsildar ; the Sardj Tahsil is_in charge of a Naib-Tahsildar ° rabie' 33 of 
with head-quarters at Banjér. The Kulu Sub-division consists of "t ® 
the Kulu snd Sar4j Tahsils. ‘Tho tracts of Lihul and Spiti aro 
it included in the Kulu Tahsil, but are really administered 
by the ‘Thikur of Léhul and Nono of Spiti under tho direct 
control of the Assistant Commissioner of Kulu. 


Mr. Lyall thus described the old village functionaries of tho Vilage 


oficers. 
yall, $15 






‘ Rete system which seems to have been originally adopted by 
tho Réjés was the division of the country into  lango villages oo 
cirenits, each of which had a numerous staff of officials appomtod 
by the Réja and paid direct from his granary or troasury. ‘Thera 
Was a revenue agent or manager, by Various namés, such as 
hinder, hdkim, amin ov pdleara; an accountant called hdit or 
likinidira,« kotidia or keeper of tho granary, constables, messengers, 

~ forest watchers, &e. ‘This kind of system still prevails in Chamba 
. andsome other neighbouring Hill States. In Mahal Mori there 
Ware melirs of taypas who seem to have heon military commandants 
of the local militia. In Kotlehr and Jaswiin, besides the officors of 
the tappa, each hamlet had its own headman, who was called 
the mukaddam. But there was no uniform system, at any rate, 
within times recent enough to be remembered, and no general 
* name hy which all headmen of villages wore known.” Mr. Barnea 
introduced uniformity, and appointed lambarddre and patidrta, 
‘eae tambardare stl regard themselves, and are regarded in their 
= ras officers of Government than iol ies 
other proprietors. The patwdris appointed, unlike those 

of the plains, were generally Tandholders and leading men of the 

4, Raney Put in their charge. Kaintingos were only appointed by 
, the emperors in those talukas which they seized at one time or 
another as imperial demesnes ; though somo of the Rijs seem to 








() Ose man was often headiman of tro or tires nelghbouriog cir 
Was not unusual dor plase of residencs i 
hid be panual foe 8 mau to have no land or place of residencs in 





The 
ehaudhrte, 


The 
ehaudiris of 
Indaara, 

Barnes, $116, 


yal, §18. 
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have employed similar agencies in other of the country, 
nile tho nfbajot sons or tefitelok ade te TAD 
‘The chandhris are agricultural officers instituted by the 
Mughals. They are found only in those districts which, were 
reserved as imperial demesnes, ‘Their jurisdiction seldom comprised 
more thar. eight or ten villages, and in every taluka there were 
several chaudirts. heir duties were chiefly fiscal. They were 
expected to encourage cultivation, replace absconding cultivators, 
and provide generally for the security of tho reyenue, werd 
also entrusted with police powers, and were responsible for the 
prevention and dotection of crime. ‘Their emoluments were usually 
2 percent. on the gross produce, and sometimes the Government 
conferred small jdyir. Besides this, most or all of them held 
small didme or rent-free grants which were summarily resumed 
in tho early years of English administration. Mr. Barnos left a 
memorandum advising the revival of these indms, and in 185%, 
on Colonel Lake's report, it was done, but no particular. duties or 
defined jurisdictions were assigned to the recipients. Mr. Lyall 
appointed such of the chandyis as were mon of note. and inflaonce 
fill offices in his system of kotirdls, and as kdity. Tt was 
decided in tho Settlement of 1897 that the indmddre should not 
come under the same Land Revenue Rules as xailddrs, bub that 
the grants should be considered ns hereditary in the if 


family 
there is any mombor of it fit to render assistance to the District 
authorities, 


At tho Regular Sottlement these chandhrie had almost enti 
lost their prestige and influence “but,” wrote Mr. Barnes, * the 
chaulliis of taluka Indoura, pargana Nérpur, another iny 
appanage, are a remarkable exeeption. Bub in this ease the sti 
of family connections has given an adventitions permanence to 
title, Indanra is inhabited by a clan of Réjpits who seceded 
originally from tho Katooh stock. Tho. family ia wivided into 
several branches, each with a separate chief or chaudhri, and 
among them the chaudlvi of Indaura Khés is the acknowledged 
superior, or the head of the entire. cla ity. 
villages in tho faluka, and those aro divided among tho several 
branches. "Each chaudtri eollects the two per een’. on tho gross 
produce, and is charged with the fiscal superintendence of his own 
cirelo, Hore the dutios ond emoluments have remained as originally 
fixed, and besides their official perquisites the chaudhvte havo 
acquired a proprietary title in most of the vi ‘They “haye 
great influence, nee jehiacted to the interests of order and 

government,  duting the rebellion, the 
soos himself conspicuous by hie loyalty." hebdtoh test 

On this, however, Mr. Lyall remarked :— 

« There is much less ordlor or system in the actual position of 
the chaudhris of taluta Tndacra ‘thin might pepe 3 








2 


\ 





‘Weirole forming part of ono taluka and of one kit's circlo. 
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reading Mr. Barnes’ description. What their position was before 
the taluka was made over to tho Réjis of Nérpur by tho emperors 
cannot now be ascertained. ‘Tho Rijs reserved tho grain. rents 
of this taluka and that of Khairan for tho use of their own kitchen, 
and the chaudliris or headmen of the Indauria Réjpit family 
collected for them, and got a percentage of tho gross produce as a 
chaudliri's foe. But the Sikh occupation, which lasted a long time 
in Néirpur, confused any system that existed. The Sikhs put 
cash ee peani on the villages, and the leases wore taken up 
by the old chaudhris, or by other Indanrias when a chaulhit 
broke down. Whoever took up tho leases collected by share of 
the eee from the cultivators took the chawihri’s foo and called 
himsolf the chaudiri. Mr. Barnes made theso men proprietors, in 
whole or in part, of the villages which they had held in loaso, as 
Some of them had held their farms for a length of timo, enjoying 
the whole profit and loss.” ~ 


“havo eallod the chief pattedris, and the zaildirs, hotwdle, 
Kiitis «local namo very appropriate from the office to which it applied 
in former times, to tho office to which it is now given. ‘Tho same reason 
i in favour of tho title of kolied, and the people much’ profer it to that 
of saildar. Moreover, in tahsil Narpur, tho kolwil’e office survived up to 
annoxation, and was maintained by Mr. Barnes, and the Narpur. koliedle 
had dono all tho dutios of zaildare in excellont stylo down to tho 
commencement of my operations, I thought it important that the 
boundaries of the old talukaa shoul’ bo obsorved in thoso arrangements, 
both in order to preserve tho bond of anion now existing between men 
of the talukas, which may bo of use for purposes of looal Government 
horeafter, and also to facilitate the compilation of district returns ond 
statistios soparately for ouch taluka, Each taluka, thereforo, contains ono 
or more hotvil's sails, and cach biit’s circlo contains ono or two talukas 
or is a division of a large taluka. In tho same way tho patwiri's circles 
fit into the kolwél’s saile, And. overy patwiri has a impact tappa or 

arly every 
“patidri lives in his tappa or close by; the kotwils aro all of course 
Fesidents of their eails, nnd (with one excoption) the kiits of their circles, 
‘The orders of appointment given to the kiite und holwily specify the 
duties which thoy are expected to perform. I devised the forms of those 
orders, which received the sanction of the Commissioner of tho Di 
Tam confident that both and kytwily will bo found to vonstitute 
Very usofal agencies for the administration of tho District, if the District 
Officer takes ‘the trouble to encourage and control thom. ‘The traditi 
Of tho bills, and the tomper and character of the population, aro pi 
favourable to the good working of agencies of the kind, and there is 
work for thom to do than inthe plains. For instance, the kolial can 
superintend the lambardirs in the exercise of their duties with respoct to 
forest oonsorvancy and begdr arrangemonts, and tho Adit can be of us 
enforcing common action in repairing canals and in mony other ways, in 
addition to their regular duties,” 































































__ The xailddrs or kohnils are now remunerated by _a deduc- 
tion of one per cent. from the revenue of their circles: their 
ent 48 governed by the rules under the Land Revenue 


Kotwite and 
village 
Accounts, 

Lyall, $198, 








\dmninis- 
tration and 
jdminis- 
tive 
visions, 

Baits, 
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‘The following table shows the various sails. A list of zaildérs 


will be found in Part B, :— 

















Provailing easto or tribe, 












osm 
1a)507| 


Searce, 


Dexa, 














9077 
43; 





‘Tien Sojinpar 
Upintea 





Hawmrce, 















Th t 
on ate se, Bahl, Redhmas an 
hie 


Do, "Jats and Rrdlimana, 
Det tea Rap 
eae 

ag 








biped Thakkar, 


‘Thakkary HdipGte and Réddi, 
Bi ‘edlmnna snd RAtbin, 





17370) te tnt Takars 


tia Shaktare nal rdbmana, 
is bd Thakkara, 

Kishis and Thatiere 

Thatlary, Aha and pd, 

Nejpdta, Thakars 

eobare, RAjpdte and Ghirths, 

‘Thakkara, 





oer 


‘and Ghirtha, 
mane, 


4 


q 
Hatha 


Dito 
Dito 


Brébmans nod Réjpits, 


Sod 
aaa ee 
Ditto de: 

: 

Dito ate 
Dito 


Brbmang Réjpite si 
sand Ri 
"Ditto Giese 
‘i 
aie 
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7. iio” ditto, 
1711) Bedhmans, Ghirthe and Rijpais. 
1445, Beshmann Réjpéie and Gadi 








‘As sbove montioned the kdit was'the name given to the chief x4, 
warts, "They now no longer exist, having boen replaced by 
Ikindingos regularly appointed under the Land Revenue Act. 
Exoopt in Narpur, the great majority of the patiodriy are 
rmen of food Rijput or Bréfman landboliog families They hold 
@ much higher social position than the paticdris in the plains. 
We now descend to the last and most useful class of officers, 





Village 
cers, 


the village functionaries. Other posts have been abolished or have 
fallen into desuetude, but tho village official has endured throug! 
gory form of government, Hindu or Mubammadan,” Sikh or 
British. In. the hilly tracts, where the village circuits aro large, 
tho duties of the ‘are onerous and responsible, In former 
times he had to keop the accounts, collect tho revenne, and to look 





and respectability above the ordinary standard. In the open 
country, seat areas are small the middleman is little 
i community,—a simple peasant, and 
Prolaily. quite ‘Titernte; tie. dntios are comparatively light, and 
* his authority was often superseded by chaudhris and other officers 
set above him, ‘The village officers were remanérated in different 
ways in different parts of the ccuntry. In Nérpur they possessed 
small patches of rent-free land called sdsdn ; in pargana Kangra 
Teosived presents of grain st each harvest from the Govern- 
Haripur they exacted fees and 
cultivator on stated occasions, and were 
per cont. cver the Government 
| revenue. ‘These were lawful gains, but under so lax a system the ¢ 
illicit peculation. 


i 
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Lyall, § 190, 
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. produce, are enrried entirely on the backs of 
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villages each main division of the village, boing roprosented by one 
be moeg, aopaiting, $0) tho" ralen junta el acer aoe 
No chiof headmen have been appointed. 


“Down to Settlement thero was a mukaddam or headman for each 
hamlet in the greater part of the conntry to the south of the Beds river ; 
that is, in Nadaonti, Kotlehr, and Jaswin. Many people in these parts 
wished the office to be revived; and in other parts of the Std 
complaints were rife of the despotic and uncontrolled way in whi 
tho lambardars of the mausas mannged affairs, never consulting their 
constituents, and invariably appropriating all common income as @ 
perquisite of office, These complaints were true, and it occurred to mo 
that the remedy would be to havea conncil formed of representatives 
of the tikis, who would check the common accounts, and both contro! 
‘nd assist the lambardir. Moreover, as the tik is now in somo dogroo 
® separate state with distinct interests of its own, it in advisable 
that it should have a recognized spokesman. I therefore directed the 
Superintendents to suggest the election of such mukaddame to tho 
asvembled communitios at timon of attestation, leaving them, however, 
at full liberty to reject the plan, Altogether 2,157. mukaddama ware 
clocted in this way, and their appointments registered in the now Settle- 
mont papers, Ofton two or threo small tikde united to elect one man. 
‘Tho lambardirs were of course opposed to the soliome, and their influenco 
carried the day against it in many villages, ‘Tho question whethor the 
mukaddame should got any pay or perquisites, was loft ontirely to tho 
mon of tho hamlets who olected them, In every ease it was ngreed that 
during office they should be excused from taking a personal sbaro in 
Uegir or forcod labour (iC not already exempt); in a fow casos their 
constituents agrood to pay thom avnnally a small sum of cash or grain 
asanhonorariam, I potaclavso, in the administration papers to tho 
effect that the appointment or dismissal of tI nuda would, 
subject to certain formalities, romain entirely in the hands of tho hamlet 
communities,” wi 


Tiké mukaddams were not appointed in tho last settlement, 
‘Their remnneration had_ con rgoly in exemption from begdr 
with the enforcement of which their duties were principally 
concerned, Tho abolition of degdr and the growth in. importance 
of the Zambarddr made the office unnecessary. 


Bosidos those officials may bo mentioned tho village rdkhde or 
forest guards first appointed in 1853, who hold n positon cianice fo 
that of the chaukidars (locally called tata), though they me paid 
by grain collected from house to house. 


On the subject of forced labour Mr. Barnes wrote 


Tt in well known that in the hills whuslea ‘ 
‘he imports and exports of the conntry, ite soeal anes So esa 
camels, mules or. bullocks, 
the property of a class which oars its subsistence by eens Sale 
For ordinary purposes, howover, for the transport, for Tommie et 
travellers baggage, o for conveying unmildy articles, wach ne tecbee 
for public purposes, Inuman Iabont alone is available. By th it 
Jef the country a custoo. has grown up, ponseasing tho souction of one 
antiqaity, that all classes who cultivate the soil are bound to aie age ‘asa 
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condition of tenure, n portion of their labour for the exigoncies of Govern- 
soe te Under former dynasties tho people wero regularly drafted and 
tent to work out their period of servitade whorever the Government might 


pk 





ase to appoint, So i 


Artizans and other classes unconnected with 
portion of their time to the public servi 


devote 
prescription, have come 





conditions of existence ; and so long ts it 


aveterate had the practice become that even 

foil were obliged to 
The people, by long 
‘ono of the normal 
1in legitimate bounds 









to regard this obligation 





they are content to ronder this duty, with cheerfulnoss und promptitado, 


Cortain 
conta 












0 EE 





tural classes t 
to this obligation. A. 
‘and consisted in carry’ 












1 poople, it was necessary to dofin 
‘species of forced Inbour was to carry low 
o wot wour tho janeo, or thread of ea 


Jusses, auch as the privileged Brabmen, and Réjpats un- 
fated By the plougd, wore always exempt, andthe burden fell 


‘bes, Even among these races 


fations of begdr well recognized, which, for the convenienco 


bo meapest and most onerous 
(nand beg) 





‘Those agricul 
fe, are all tiablo 
Hhter description of Legér was tormed sathihak, 
messages or leltors, oF any parcel which could 








bo conveyed by tho hand, ‘The fulilment of this duty implicd no 


degradation, and involved no groat sacrifion of ‘per 
therefore reserved as the apedtal provinoo of thane 






Gecupied in agriculture, were privileged to wonr the janco, A third spocian 
GP tepir wos, to provide wood and. grass for camp, and under former 
Goveamonts this labour devolvod upon chamdra and otber, outcast tribes, 


whose supposed impurity 


alone saved them from carrying loads. ‘The 


people are very tennoious of thesd distinctions. 


‘The novelty of our 
deprived thom nt first of 
limits were transgressed. 
petitioner inn satbihak, a 





bagir. ‘The diflicolty of dealing with thes compl 
of allthe residents in the vi 





‘up a nominal 


‘role and our natural ignoranco of those gradations 
the opportunity of remonstrance whenever there 

‘Bat now it iso cowmon complaint that tho 
nd not obnoxions to the heavier conditions of 
's induced mo to draw 
showing those who 














tnjoyed absolute immanity, and those who were subject, either wholly, or 


partially, to tho condition of bead 
itwasnot unsnal to grant speci 
otherwise would be liable to. thi 


Unier the rvlo of onr prodecessors 
exemption in favour of individuals who 
‘mpost, ‘Tho deed of immunity was 














Gritten out and sealed by the Raja or Sikh Governor, just us grants 


are executed for remittiny 


Femtasion of begdr for their own tenants. And at tho Settlement whenever 
2 claim to exemption was proforred and supported by valid document 


revenue, Tnfluential mon would also procure 


Continued the priviloge for life, and gave a written acknowledgment to this 
Geet, The Zambardare of villages, besides enjoying a personal immunity, 
frequontly claim a similar indulgence for their own family and dependants 5 
andlan the request was reasonable, adding indirectly to their postion, 1 


generally concurred.” 


Tho lists hore referred to were revised by Mr. Lyall, who 


wrote :— 


‘emthe enstom of begér differs considerably in different talukas ; for 
fnstaneo, a Nérpur in former times, the duily or current demand for povtors 


Gacha tei as Taeant by tho kamine or people of degraded castes. 
'or special calls Bepér) all landholders, excopt s few of specially 
high position, had to como forward. On the other band, in Kangra a man’s 


caste made less difference, the begér was di 


be borne in turn by each 





‘notly a burden on the land to 
"andholder not specially exempted. GGjar herds- 


pase haldiog land were generally excured from carrying traveller's baggage 
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in lieu of fornishing the supplies of milk and butter; but being strong 
fellows they were made te. share in. carrying in planks oud beamaiter 
Government buildings, &e. 1 give thi specimen of the loose class 
logislation or custom which still regulates the distribution of forced labour 
among men of s village. In moat falwias the turn (pals) is celoolated 08 
tach ‘hearth (chile), not on ench head. ‘Two brothers living in common 
would take one turn only. In Kulu the turn is on each full holdiog or 
Joola, In former days tho demand was distributed tolorably equally over 
‘the whole country ; gangs would come in turn from a distance, or be called 
in when necessary. Now-n-days this is not done, and the result is that the 
“demand fulls with excessive severity on cortain tracts, such as the circles of 
villages round Dhnrmsdla or Pélampar. ‘the amount of annoyance and 
Positive loss inflicted on the people of these villages by the *ystem in some 
Ne? ‘is deplorable, A less docile population would have got rid of the 

wurden long ago, Iremembor that, iv reply to tentative proposal which 
Tmado to them, th people of these villages volunteered to pay whab to 
the great majority of them was a largo addition to their revenue, to form 
fond, out of which gangs of porters could be kept up, Most native 




















__ficiuls and all the ‘headmon 
in tho villages aro, for evident 
Dintict svar. |suinas,| egies, feqsons, im favour of tho 
—— system, and ite abolition 
would cause somo temporary, 
Kéngra Proper —.., | 86,680) 17,978 | 45492 and moro or less permanent, 
itu aur inconvenience to tho. distriot 
Kola and Sard} 870 vy | 19,107 Secateand be Baglish vrerale 
ers, ‘The atatowent in the 
ortionsin which the rural’ population ro exampt, 
ject to heavy, labour, according to the now lists,” 
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Under the orders of Government the begd system was abolished 
in ngra Proper in 1884, nd in Kulu in 1806 5 but im both places 
tho landowners are required to turn out for labour under certain 
paper en down = the revenue records, the Government. order 
extonding only to the abolition of unpaid and not of i 
labour. a the recent, Bethan acres cea a fie Be 
various stages in Kingra Propor and were given assignments of 
revenue varying from Rs, 24 to Rs. 48 per annum in consideration 
of their providing coolies and supplios for travellers ; and, al Y 
some inconvenionce has necessarily resulted, there can be no 

that tho abolition of begdr did away with much hardship, 


‘The Kingra District including Kulu forms a Diyision of the 
Roads and Buildings Branch of the Public Works Department under 
an Executive Engineer, who is subordinate to the Superintending 
Engineer of the Ind Circle of the Department at Ambile. 


For Forests, seo Chapter II ., Post Offices and Telegray 
Chapter II G., Medical, Chapter IIT J., Educati , 
and ‘Keolesinstical, Chaptot IH cine res eel 


‘The Military Works of tho Distri je 
Engineer, Military Works, Tine ict aro under the Garrison. 
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Section B.—Justice. 

Judicial work is controlled by the Divisional and Sessions Jud; 
of the Hoshiérpur Civil Division, who takes his work up to Dharmedla 
during part of the hot weather. Thore is no additional Judge. The 
Deputy ‘Commissionor of Kiingra is also usually Divisional Judge for 

salu. 


CHAP. 
ULB. 
Tastice. 


On the subject of Civil Justice, Mr. A. Langley, 1.0.8., District Civitustice 


Iudge, writes — 

Tho commonest: classes of civil cases in the District are («) suits 
for money or movable property, () suits for the custody of a 
wife, (c) guardianship casos, The two Inttor may be described as 
abnormally common, the cause being the greater value of women in 
this district, who are purchased as wives by men of outside districts 
ag well as of the District itself. 

‘The Civil Courts aro: (1) District Judge, (2) ‘Treasury Officer, 
(8) Reyenue Assistant (rarely does Civil work), (4) Honorary Civil 
Judges—(1) Riija of Lambagnion, (}) Raja of Nidaun, (c) Tija of 
Kotla, (i) Rija of Siba, (5) Tahealldare ofKingen, Nérpor, Pilam- 
both 






pur, Dera and Hamirpur. Besides these there are 2 Mun: 
of whose courts are located at Kingra—the Kiingra Munsiff with 
eae oyer the Kingra and Pélampur tahsils, and the Dera 

funsiff with jurisdiction over tho Nérpur, Dera and Hamirpur 
‘Tahsils. 

The Deputy Commissionor ix not District Judge, and tho 
District soca is usually a full time District Judge, re is no 
Subordinate Judge. Tho present Kingra Munsiff has Small Cause 
Court powers up to Rs, 50 in the Kéingra Tabsil, 


No Code of tribal custom has been compiled, but a rivdj-isdim was 
~ prepared for the District’ as a whole. In the Lesh ila the 
custom of this District appears to be at variance with the custom of 
the rest of the Panjab:— 
Chiinddoand is the ordinary rule of succession among all classes 
id Gaddis who generally follow the pagvand rule. This was 
ina caso where the parties were Rithfs of Pilampar Tahsil 
(Punjab Record, 22 of 1902), 
For the samo reason, in cases where a man leaves a widow, and 
a son by another wife, tho Revenue Officers have been ordering 
mutations to be made in the names of the widow and her stepson in 
equal shares, At the same time attempts by widows to obtain a 
soparate poseeasion of their share are opposed by stepsons. ‘The 
majority of suits for possession or partition have been decided in 
favour of the widow in the District Courts and so far no appeal has 
gone up to the Chief Court. ‘The general sense of the community 
on this point appears to be that so long as she receives proper main. 
tenance the widow has no right to a separate possession from that of 
her stepson, Disputes do not often arise, and when they do they aro 
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usually arranged by tho relatives persuading the stepson to give his 
stepmother the produco of a part of the land for her maintenance. 
There is no entry in the rivdj-i-dm on this point. 


It is reconded in the rivdj-indm that in default of sons and 
widows, unmarried daughters succeed and retain possession with the 
samo limited power asa widow enjoys until marriage, when succod- 
sion passos to the collaterals, There is no provision in the rivdj-indm 
‘as to the succession of married daughters, but the Civil Courts of 
the District have decided in several instances that in the absence of 
collaterals married daughters are entitled to succeed, 


‘Though there is no entry to this effect in the rirdj-i-<dm, tho 
of widows to succead as collaterals, appears to bo goncral 
ited. In mutation orders widows’ names are always en' 
among the collaterals and this right has been upheld in the Ciyil 

Courts. 


Among agriculturists widows remarried by the jhanjrdra core- 








ri 


mony and their offspring from such marriage have the same rights ~ 


in the above respects ag widows married in the ordinary way and 
their offspring. Punjab Record, 98 of 1890, lays down that the 
ghanjrdéra is a valid form of marriage among sartora Rijptita, who 
are one of the lower or impure classes of Riijpits. is findis 
appears to be at variance with the principle of the criminal ap; 
decided in Punjab Record, 25 of 1888, whore it was held that the 
jhanjréra coremony is not a valid marringo within tho meaning of 
Section 404, Indian Penal Code. If hor status is reeognised from 
such a point of view as succossion, as boing that of a married woman, 
there seems no good reason for.refusing the marriage the protection 
of the criminal law. Those remarks refer to the remarriage of 
widows by the jhanjrdra ceremony. Among Ghirths a woman ean 
bo married by this ‘coremony to another man during the lifetime of 
her husband with the latter’s consent, and the Ghirths consider the 
marriage 4 valid one. Among the higher castes—Brihmans, Rijpits, 
ete,, who do not allow remarriage of widows, a widow's tenure is 
conditional on her remaining chaste. Among the lower castes, @ 
widow does not forfeit her rights through unchastity unless she also 
deserts her husband’s house. 


‘The idea of the village community is practically non-existent 
in this district. ‘This is due partly to the thot that’ agriculturists’ 
Foes ms sapere and not united in the compact form of a village 
partly because most proprietors received in f i ts 
of their lands from tho ruling Réjés, Se ie eaee 


Instead of each village jealously guarding its own lands, immi- 
gration from outside is not resented, and it is a common thing for 
‘one s0 called “village” to have grazing rights of a greater or less 
©) This judgment was based ox a statement of opinion made by the District 
Magistrate, the Into Mr. B. O'Brien. OF late years howeste the Comes ee, 
Disirlev ye regurded tis form of marred anager she Crininal Court ok te 
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degree in another village. ‘Trne, it was held in Punjab Record QRAg+ 
64 of 1893, that where a man had occupied land in a new village, his "a8 
collaterals residing in the village of his birth hud not necessarily tho ,Zand 
Fight to succeed on his death to his lands in the new village. ‘This, 

however, is contrary to the sentiment of the people, who consider ,Aecentes 
thnt collaterals should inherit in all such cases and this same question ‘ 
is now on ppeal to the Chief Court. 


Section 29 of the general vivdj-i-am of the District is to the 
effect that pre-emption is confined to collaterals. ‘This again is a 
roof of the absence: of any rontiment of a village community. It 
Tis, however, been, held that this restriction does not apply to 
holders 1 a joint hide. 





‘The Deputy Commissioner is ex-officio Registrar of the district. Roairation, 
‘Tho Treasury Officer of Kiingra is ex-ollicio Sub-rogistrar at head- pfryt*? 7 
quartors, while official sub-registrars are stationed at the various ‘ 
tahsils, Some of the principal jdgirddrs of the district are non- 
official sub-registrars. 





Section O.—Land Revenue- 
A.—Village communities and tenures. 


‘This subject will bost be introduced by two extracts from Six, Orivinal 
J.B, Lyall’s Settlement Report, which defino in clear and forcible in'kingra 
Tingnage the main incidents of tho tenure of land under the indige- 


nous Government of the country. 
First—Under tho Rijés, tho theory of property in land was Wl $2 
that each Raja was the landlord of the whole of his Jtdj or princi- 
pality, not morely in the degree in which everywhere in India the 
state in one gense, the landlord, but in a clearer and stron, 





rs 
sores ‘The Mughal emperors, in communications addressed to the 
Hill Rijée, gave them tho title of sam(uldr, ie Inndholder. 
Documents are preserved in come of the Rijs’ families in which 
this address is used. ‘Tho Raja was not, like a feudal king, lord 
paramount over inferior lords of manors, but rather, as it 
manorial lord of his whole country. Kuch principality was 
estate, divided for management into a certain number of circuits, 
he cireuits were not themselves estates like the mauzds of the 
plains; they were mere groupings of holdings under one collector 
of rents. ‘The waste lands, great or small, were the Réjis’ waste: 
the arable lands were made up of the separate- holdings of his 
tenants, The rent duo from the holder of each field was payable 
direct to the Raja, unless he remitted it, asan act of favour to 
the holder, or assigned it in jagir to a third party in lieu of pay, 
or as a subsistence allowance. So also the grazing fees due from tl 
owner of each herd or flock were payable to the Rija, and these 
were rarely or never assigned to any jéyirddr. ‘The agents who 
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collected these dues, from the rwazir down to the vil headmen, 
were thé Rija's servants, appointed and paid directly by himself. 
Every several interest in land, whether the right to cultivate certain 
fields, to graze exclusively certain plots cf waste, work a water-mill, 
set anet to catch game or hawks on a mountain, or put a fish- 
weir in a stream, was held direct of the Rija as a separate holding 
or tenancy.” ‘The incumbent or tenant at the most called his 
interest a twarisi or inheritance, not a mdliki or lordship. 





‘The artizans and other non-agriculturists resident in villages: 


held their Idhi basi, or garden plots, of the Rije, not of their 
employers and customers, and paid their cesees and were bound. to 
service to him only. ‘They were not the only class bound to service: 
the regular landholders were all liable to be pressed into service of 
some kind, military or menial. ‘The Rijs kept a tight hold upon the 
wastes : certain portions of forest were kept as rakh or iting: 
meseryes ; and trees, whether in forest or open waste, could not be 
felled except with the Raja's permission. No new field could be 
formed out of the waste without a patta or grant from the Raja. 
No wazir or other revenne agont, and no jdyindér could give per- 
mission to reclaim waste. Such a power Was jealously wi a3 
it might have led to the growth of intermediate ips. T have 
heard it said that, from a feeling of this kind, wazire or kirddrs 
were never chosen from the royal clan, and jagirs were generally 
given in scattered pieces. Certain rights of ccmmon in the waste 
round and about their houses were enjoyed, not only by the regular 
landholders, but by all the rural inhabitants ; but these rights were 
subject to the Rija’s right to reclaim, to which thore was no definite 
Tmmit. In short, all rights were supposed to come from the Réja; 
savordl Sighés, tush as bOMGraga of uat/etes Grom Min tet others, 
such as rights of common, from his sufferanca, 

Secoud.®—With vegard to cultivated lands, the gist of the 
description (that given ey ee Barnes) yates “there were two 
soparate in the soil, the first an mount being 
right Of tho Stato toa shave of the gross prodion, snd the ceurad th 
hereditary right of cultivation,” and claim to the rest of the produce 
on the part of the cultivator.” This hereditary right to hold and 
cultivate land was known as a andrisi, i. an inheritance, It was 
contingent on the proper cultivation of the land and the _punetual 
payment of the Government dues. Directly there conditions were 
negleoted, the Government had an undoubted right to trensfer the 
tenure to another; but at first the alienation was only temporai 
and the claim to recover within a certain period was tniversally 

0 The Réjés took & share of evers kind of income;—the best hawk caught 


ina net, the largest fish cunght in n weir, a share of the houey ‘of the bee-biyea and 


of the fruit of the best fruit trees; even trees plant a i 
Held be ral property ita eriain natant Kings: 2” mA 8B ove Held ere 


GrLsaltte Sete Rep, § 30. Sir J.B. Lyall hen i 
asp ic hapa air a Il is here summarising Mr. Barnes? 
Inthosame para Sit J. By Lyall Torter ° agree 
in ervig this rg itl from nti, o dnd of eraet ee 
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recognized. ‘The right was not saleable, for the holders never 
considered their tenure of that absolute and perfect character that 
they could transfer it finally to another. ‘The land they argued 
polongs to Government; ours is simply the right to cultivate.” 
But, thongh not saleable, the right could be mortgaged for a time, ,,, 
and’ when the incumbent had no heirs, he was permitted to select -a i 
snecessor, and transfer his land to him in his lifetime. 


‘The first, point to be here noted is 2 very important distinction 
otween the tenures of the hills and those of the plain country. “In 42m 
the latter ” (remarked Mr. Lyall), if the proprietors of any old 
yillage are asked how they became posto-sed of their estate, they will 
gonerally say that their ancestor found the land waste and settled 
On it and foundat the vilag, or that e acquire it by conquest or 
purehaee ; they rarely admit that they owe their first ‘title to any 
Notion of Government or euperior authority.” On the other hand, < 
the Réja was the acknowledged fountain of all rights in the soil, 
and no tenure was complete without investiture from him. This 
distinction is the key to a proper understanding of the hill tenures. 


It must therefore be remembered that the above description Tenures in 
refers to the country generally, that is, to the kabeawdri talukas, {eons tie 
as they are sometinies called, and not, except with many reservations, District, 
to the talukas of Indaura, Kbairan, Kandi, Lodhwin, and Sirajpur 
in Tahsil Nirpur, and chawti Kotlebr in Tahsil Hamirpur. ‘Towards 
the plains the tenures asvumo a different complexion, Tnstead of an 
agricultural body equal among themselves, and looking only to 
Government as their superior, the community is divided into various 
grades, and one class enjoys privileges which do not extend to the 
Fest. ‘For instance, in parts of Narpur and Hamirpur, there exists in 
some villages a igre, class who levy fromthe other cultivators 
a fixed cess on the ero produce, varying from one to two 
seers in every maund, and a small money rite of four to two annas 
© on every ghimdo ofland cultivated with sugarcane, cotton, safflower, 

or other stuffs not divisible in kind. ‘Those dues are collected at every. 
harvest, and divided among the proprietors according to ancestral 
shares. But this is the sum of their profits; for the whole 
community, proprietors or not proprietors, pay at money rates 
according to the rateable distribution of the Government revenue. 
Tn some villages, again, the owners tike not only the ordinary 
mélikéna {in kind or cash) but in addition ten per cont, of 
the produce from the joint heap. This is called rinpdr. "The 
rents are taken in kind or at money rates. Here and there was 
a family in each maze or hamlet which claimed a kind of superiority 
or lordship, Under the Réjé=, in i acti the rights of these 
families ceom to have been limited to the privilege of giving the 
hheadman to’ the village or hamlet, and levying certain small cesses 
on the crops of the other cultivators. In as many cases as not the 
hheadman appropriated all the cesses, and gave no share to his kins 
men. Where those mauzas contained any forest, the Réjis treated 
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it as their own, Mr. Lyall wrote 
instances where a family of this kind was expelled for slight cause 
by tho Rijis, and re-ndmitted after a time on payment a 
Revante. SY. Barnos was inclined to think that the privileges and position of 
Torres thoso familios were, in origin, official: this may be a true views 
Huelowerter many facts go to eupport it, but it is equally possible that they ure 
District. tho remnants of « proprietary right at one time as perfect as the 
village proprivtorship of tho plain, but, in comse of time, redmoed 
by the encroachments of the Ri}is to something considerably leas.” 


Rovense mb Tn the hills, as wo have soon, the principality forms ono ostatey 
trionesthe Of which the Riija was the Tandlord ina dene ciniosows 4a eae 
parts of the Punjab, ‘Tho noxt step in tho sub-division of tho 
country ‘was its conventional distribution into falukas, ‘The sime 
word isin uso in parts of the plain country of the Punjab; but there 
the absonco of marked physical foatnres rendered the formation of 
the taluka circle a matter, as it wore, of accident: for instance, a 
taluka in the plains often represents just that portion of land whi 
somo. petty Sikh chief was abla'in bygone times to seize and hold’: _ 
boundaries, again, were liable to a constant alteration, the ruler of 
the day effacing the mark set up by his predecessor. In the hills, 
on the other hand, the diversified nature of the country suggests 
natural Iandmarks, and these have determined the limits of the 
taluka sub-divisions, ‘Thus the fertile plains of Indanra and Khairan, 
two talukas of the Névpur Tahsil, present a striking contrast to the 
bare tertiary hills of Maubéla and Fatehpur, which adjoin them; 
these again have nothing in common with the sandstone rocks and 
extensive plateau of tho tlukas of Mirpur (Proper) and Jagatpar. 
Pilam and Kingra, though apparently portions of the same ees 
aro distinguished by a difference of elevation, The talukas of Chan- 
gar and Balihir are separated by the crest of an intervening range, 
Thus the nature of the country “las stamped an impross of por- 
mangnee upon its sub-divisions, which have with very few exceptions 4 
survived unchanged from the earliost time, and have acquired a 
doop hold upon the foolings and projudicos of the people, A list of 
the talukas grouped into the modern talisils has boon given at page 
1 (Chapter 1). 
‘the wma ‘Tho falukas wero sub-divided by the Rijs for fiscal monn, ; 
orci” into circuits,” each one of PeSSHE rbd aca Hated plese 
size’ and physical characteristics as to represent “ just that gmount 
of land. which one man could efficiently supervise;” with tho assist= 
Dereon $20, nce of a“ complete and nnmerous set of officials,” all of whom 
Lyall 113.” wore the Réja’s servants. Tn order to secure this rosnlt, the eirouits 
were of various dimonsions necording to the nature of tho country 


EEE 
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Aivisions of the taluka varies in: different parts of the org, for aa 






i ‘The mamen men 
tioned. by Lyall are tappa, hakiné and magi. Barnes he frst and 
Tapa a oe ord commonly aaed Thora no ext Knish equivalent, ard 
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extensive in the hilly tracts, where Rieter? and arable land are 
scarce; contracted in the open and josely-cultivated valleys. | Where 
sears ite are very evoall, it is .generally found thot they are 
frgmonts of un original largor cixouit, which Was brokon up often 
by assignment to land-revenuo under tho Sikh or Moghal 
administration, 

‘Tho constitution of these fiscal cirenits is discussed by both 
Barnes and Lyall, Barnes appears to recognise two classes :— 

(I). Glrenits composed of an oguregntion, of independent 
hamlets, ‘The hamlets have each their separate eas apis 
are as jeulously watched and maintainod as thoro of larger ‘communi 
ties. This is tho more common class comprising all but thosein the 
irrigated valleys. 

(2). Cirouits composed of an ageragation of isolated frecholds. 
IMhors & no recognition of internal boundaries other than those of 
each individual holding. 

Lyall substitutes for this classification one based on the difference 
of the tenures of waste land in different mauzas. 


Class I—Mauzas formed of holdings of detached ficlds with 
no boundaries in the waste. 
Class T—Mauzas formed of hamlets with boundaries in the 
~ lesser wnstes only. 
Class TI—Manvas formed of hamlets with boundaries inelad- 
ing all the wastes. 

He criticises Barnes’ classification by pointing out that, the 
distinction between freebold ond hamlet is not so sharply defined as 
his classification would imply 5 in both the origin of the tenure is 
the same, vis., a grant of land by the State to the holders or their 
theectore, ‘Tho difference is, that in the case of the hamlet the 
fiolda are so compacth ‘situated round the house or houses of tho 
fumily that tho settlement is divided from the fields of the next 
family by intervening waste 5 in the caso of the frechold (or mixed 
holding, as Lyall profors to call it) the fields are geoncrally apart 
from the houses: ae intermixed with thoso of other families, and. 
no compact and isolated settlement can grow up. ‘These facts, thnt 
js, the compactness and isolation of tho fields composing the family 
Holding in the caso of tho mausa composed of hamlets, and their 
intermixture in the other case, though they left the tenure of the 
fields, the samo in course of time produced a degree of difference in 
tho tonnro of the waste in different mausas. » In ‘the one, boundaries 
between the family holdings in the waste within the mauea grew by 
dogrees into more or less perfect recognition ; in the other, no idea 
of such appropriation or division of the waste arose. 

+ A glance at the outward aspect of tho maueas will, I. think, 
make it clear that this degree difference of tenure in waste has 
usinly arisen from physical causes. Toke fret, ‘mause in. the 
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CHAP. irrigated villages. The low and tolerably level parts of the area, 
HUG hich ean be conveniently flooded from the water channels form tp 
Zand /hdr or open expanse of rice-figlds. ‘This land is too valuable and 
Revenwe too swampy to be lived upon; the honses of the 
seen closely scattered along the comparatively high and dry. ris 
or rising ground. Each family has a garden, orchard, or sinall field 
or two round the house or houses in which it lives; the rest. of its 
holding is made up of fields scattered hore and there in the hdr. 
Near the houses are long strips of grass like village-greens on which 
the cattle grave in common. Now ina mua of this kind it ix 
evident that the idea of boundary in the waste between family and 
‘tho tamis, {AMily has not had the chance of arising. Often, however, a large 
Tyo gis, nuanza of this kind is divided by some natural barrier (og., a deep 
/ravine, river-bed, or high ridge) mto two or more parts, haying 
little communion together. Such natural divisions of the mawea 
were sometimes recognized undor the name of tikas. But the tika- 
“was just as much an arbitrary division as the mauea itself; the 
difforont families in it, being of different castes, had little or no 
united feoling, and no sense of common property in the waste, 





“Take next, a mausa in a country whore there is no irrigation, 
but where the features of the landscape are bold ; that is, where o} 
arable slope or plain alternate with steep unculturable bill. Here 
the houses of the landholders will be seen scattered over the surface 
of the arable land, the fields of each family lying, with few exceptions, 
compactly round the houses of the family, only separated from those 
of the next family by paths, or by small plots, strips, or banks, of 
funculturable waste. he general ing grounds are the hill sides 
which surround the arable lond, Hore, again, thero has been no 
opportunity for the growth of a feeling of boundary ‘between 
and family if the waste as a whole. Small strips or plots of waste 
‘among and round the fivlds are in away reooguized us portaining to 
tho fields to which they are nearest; but the wastes outaide, “tat 
is, tho hill sides, are felt not to belong to ono family moro than to 
another,—to be in fact no man's land. 


“ Thirdly, take a mausw in an unirrigated counts 

features of the landscape are not bold; thet is, whee Teer 
of mass of low steep hills, intersected by hundreds of narrow 
valleys or ravines, In a country like this there is little culturablo 
land, and what there is, is scattered here and there along the tops of 
the ridges and edges of the ravines. Culturable and unenlturablo 
lands are everywhere interthixed ih about the same proportion in one 
direction as in another. Consequently the houses of t 1¢ landholders ~ 
sary seen placed at nearly equal distances all over the aren of tho 
maui gach group of houses surrounded by waste sprinkled 
with fidds, Each family, as it has grown from its cucestor, 

tho first settler, has brought under tho plough all the eulteeabla 
ond within its reach, bat lias still, within the orbit of ite felda, 
much Waste, enough or nearly enough for ity requirements in 
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the way of grazing ground. In a country liko this, whatever tho CHAR. 
original ey peiconerty in tho waste “might be, it is easy to seo HEE 
that, in the course of time, when no surplus culturable land was left , Land 
to temptnew squatters, a feeling of boundaries inthe waste between Revenue 
family and family must arise; the whole ares of the mauza would 

be sub-divided by such boundaries. 


In every village in Kingra Proper the tenure of waste falls into 
one of those throe classes ; and this threefold division is the basis of 
the classification of mansas given above. 


‘The hamlet or tiki, which is the real social unit, is therefore a rau, §19, 
sub-division of the mauza forming a community more or less isolated 
within its own boundaries. Lyall, however, takes exception to 
Barnes’ statement that “each hamlet has its own separate boundaries 
which are as jealously. watched and maintained as those of larger 
communities” as being too wide on two grounds :— 
(1) Even among mauras formed of hamlets there are (as shown 
above) two sub-clasyes, in one of which the hamlet has boundaries 
only in the lessor waste, not in tho greater, 


(2) In many cases the hamlet boundaries existed asa half- 
formed idea in the minds of tho landlords rather than as an accopted 
fact, and were not aceopted by the State; and where they may be 
suid to have existed, it remains to be ‘considered to what they 
amounted, that is, what rights in tho wastos included in them were 
implied in their recognition, cither as betwoon the families of 
landholders, or as between the landholders and tho State. 


‘Tho hamlets diffor greatly in size." They are largest and most 
compact in the Hamirpur Tulsil and parts of the Dera and Nérpur 
Tahsils, Hero they are called gréon or yon. In other parts tho 
word applied to them is fark. In Niirpur another word—basa—is 

' sometimes used, particularly for the secluded little hamlets, which lio 
perched on the sidos of the Hathi Dhir. Generally it may be said 
that when the family has grown large, the houses and holdings are 
dignified with the title of gion, or village ; while smaller hamlets aro 

led lavh or basa, words equivalent to our homestead. 


When « family grows large, it is of course a sign that it has 
been long established. ‘Tho oldost and largest hamlets are generally“ 
held by families of caste, who, on various grounds, used to 
hold rent free, in whole or part, under the Réjés, and who therefore 
had a special motive for sticking together and holding to the land. 
Generally speaking, in that part of the country which is nearest to 
the plains the ders had stronger feeling of property in the 
soil, and it is there that the largest hamlets are found. In the 
irrigated valleys tho families and family Tolings are gonorally small, 
one reason, according to Lyall, being that the malaria from the 
(EL oe enon aN ‘us Re, 5 Others, again, pay « revenue of Rs. 200 
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GRAF. sioo-ficlds hus provented the fumilies from increasing, Not only in 
MS Tingra. but in Gurdéspur and other districts ho lad moticed an 
gad, extraordinary. differones in the growth of families in irrigated and 
tmirrigated estates, In the one exe the pedigreetree shows litle 
yal, $19. JNoreaso of numbers in many generations ; in the other, in the same 
timo the family has expanded into something like # elon and where 
a family grew numerous in spite of th malaria, it did not hang 
together Yong ; tho rent of tho rice-lands was heavy, and transfers 
of Holds, in dant of payment, wero froquent many holdings were 
always going s-bagging for an occupant ; and the tendency was for 
members of a family to separate and settle on newly-sequit holdings. 


‘Turning now to individual holdings, ib appears that the highost 
form of property recognized in these lulls was Thohereditary right of 
cultivation (iedrisi)" doscribed on pages 137 and 188. ‘This right 
wns conferred by deed of grat (patla) from the Réja, which was 
hover granted for a wholo villago or even hamlet, nor for a block 
containing waste as well as arablo Iind, but always for speci 
fields or culturable plots of which not only the rent, but the name 
and area algo were specified in the deed ; and the granteo ostensibly 
noquited no title beyond the four corners of his patta. Bynutenn, 
However, such a grintes enjoyed fall ight of coxamon (bartan) in 
tho unonelosed wastes surrounding his ho 
ng will bo chown, become « right of ownership; but, that, no aueb 
ht was recognized by settler, mor, or governed, undor native 
le, is amply proved by Lyall, whose views ure given below, Barnes 
thus describes tho wdriai rights :— 


“Je in difficult to say what coustituics, in the estimation of the Wo 
Tarren $124, 45 hereditary ownership in tho lund. 1 believe the torm properly, ‘poled 
-Holonge only to the dcscondauts of the original vetalery, who by, their 
industry und enterprise fiewt reclaimed the waste. I have knowa cases 
+ whore the prosont incumbent has hold: uniuterrapted posseeaion for thirty 
Ue forty yenrs, bus he will not wxsume, nor will the people “eoncede to, bit, 
tho appellation of iris, Uf onkod whose land iv is, they will otill refor to 
‘those \raditional persona in Whom the mght was ouco known to rondo. 
There may bo no traces of the veritable owners; anothor family may: have 
‘cujoyed for halé a coutury all the substantial priviloges attaching to tho 
hereditary usufruct of the land, bat the rank will shill be withheld, ‘Time 
alone can effect the change, As gencratious pass away, tho title of the 
Incumbent gradually noquires validity, less by tho force of his ows 
prescriptive claims than by the lapse of time, which has obliterated the 
momory of the pust. 


« Strictly speaking, the right to hereditary possossion was contingent 
upon the proper cultivation of land and the punctual payments of the 
Prernoment dues. Directly these conditions ware neglected, the Govern- 


























Barnes, $124, 


ing. ‘This erie nowy 
tl 


newt had an undoubted right to transfer the tenure to another, wad 10 





TE) The use of tbe word wirisi ls by no mons i 
spp lying tel pneu ee ae 
= i. Ho, too, the he itary Yooutions of the tauner 
‘Erpenter or te priest, are eack m species Of wdrisi ‘Tho terms in the blackasith, the 
Bereditary right or privilege whatsoever, + ‘Tho termi in fact is applied Lo aty 
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At first the alienation was only 
certain period was universall 
‘mit was exceedingly i 
of the hereditary claimant, 








‘recogni ‘Under the rule of the Rajas 
AoGnod, Popular feeling was sways in favo 
fand no laps» of time within the memory of the inhabitants was bel 
suffierent to debar hie wt ‘When the hills were ceded t , hundreds of 
individuals, who. bad loft the country through the oppression of the Sikhs 
Mcovered their lands by simply presenting themselves at tho village and 
proving thoit title to the nctaal incambents; and in our Courts, whenever 
Fin’ cigims of m hereditary owner of land, no matter how long dispossessed, 
Wore submitted tou village council, the arbitrators invariably awarded the 
ontire holding to the varie. 


(Tho Stato was the acknowledged proprietor, and levied ite rent in 
‘momoy of kind according to its exigvacies or pleasure, Tho right of the 
poople was simply the right ta oulivate, ‘There was no intormediate clase 
Py fatercopt tho earnings of Industry, oF to appropriate a share of the 
Dublio rovenue, ‘All that was not required for the subsistence of the 
Auitivator went direot into the Government treasury.” 


On this Lyall remarked -— 
that this is a very good description of ‘the tenure on which 
re held. It ahows that the landbolder was 
orow! Hlord ; ho callod hin right « wirisi, o 
Tapeeitance, not a malik, or lordship, and the samo term applied to overy 
Lindot interest hold of the {ja oven tow claim to some village office, | But 
it doos not matter whether wo 4 b the weirs in Boglish # landlord or a 
‘orown-tonant, there ix 0 doubt but that we must consider him to have 
Hada property in hin holling. In some. principalities his claim on his 
holding was stronger than in others. T havo board old moo, in pralsiog 
tho Bite of tho Ratoch or Kéngra family, say ‘they pald more respect to 
the cultivators! wirini, than other bill Ragas ; they would rather take 75 
from the wiris than 100 from an outsider.’ © 
“"Hlow Tittle roepoct othor Réjis sometimes paid to the wiris may bo 
gathorod from storios relating to old times, which I havo heard repeated 
eet from instances which. hare ocurred in receat times in protected wil 
“ninten. For instance, cowsmon ‘aye that not wany years ago, the 
Raje of Chamba more than once, by summary order, turned a man ont of 
ils ancestral house and lands, and gave: thom to. covetoas neighbour. In 
faot somo nay that to get auch an order it was only necessary 1 got 
tothe Raja and present ax offoring of « handtel of rapes, ‘bat this 
doubt an Mom, Bub, at any rate, in nome of the Hill states the 
ire had no better protect the Rje than the Irish tenant 
Yondlord: Réja never svicted au old cultivator 
Without u very atrong causo avy more than a good Irish landlord did, bu 
There was no protection against » bal Réja four a cultivator ‘of huinble 
poaition, thot a strong, family of good caste or social ‘standing bad little 
enwon (a foar. 

“Ie the propristors of avy old village in the plains of the Panjab aro 
asked how thoy Ihecame possessed of their estate, they will geverslly: say 
that their ancestor foand the land waste ‘and settled on it, and foanded the 
village, or that he acquired it by conquest or parchase ; they rarely admit 
That thoy owe their first title to any action of Government or superior 


G) Kangen is favourably with Goler in an old sayi mbich be 
Kars i fauna es coal to Uoler* hin dered, 


































































. fan taueh to security of tenure as to Exity of rent 


Barnes, $454, 


Tegal, $29, 
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CHAP., authority. No doubt this is commonly mera brag on their part; mover 
TIC.’ ficiess Xia waigniGeant fect that the feeling which gives vise to. such 
Tend bragging is not found in these hills where all tho landholders agree in 





Revenue. deriving their original title from a patta or deed of grant of the Réja. 
einain These pattas were given not for villages or hamlets, oF blocks of country 
aaubelding, containing sufficient waste for grazing as well as arable land, bat for 
eortain specified fields or culturable plots only ; the name and aren of the 
‘lot, as well as the rent at which it was to be held, are generally all to be 

Found entered in the patta.” 


Agsottite, ‘The following table gives the comparative age of titles in 
1870:— ; 








DETAIL OF YAMILY MOLDINGS ACCORDING TO THE NUMNEE OF GENERATIONS 
YOR WHICH EACH HOLDING NAS HKEX WELD BY FRESENT FAMILY, 
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le oon oat Irom 

Thee [deste | rom ano Feom | greats” | toate | toten | Gonar 
or eee | faecal ees 

“lier Ske, father, ‘tions, ‘tions. ‘eee, 

mar | ous | ao | sar | aco | eam | apo0)|, wo 




















Lyall says (para: 71):— 

“In parganas Kangra and Dera not more than one-third go back to 
the grandfathers of the present holders; ia Narpur and Hamirpur sbont 
one-third can be traced further.” ® 

Wasielands, __In the hills the estates consisted of holdings of oultivated fields 
only, not, as was ordinarily the case in the plains, of shares in 
all the arablo and waste land within the boundaries of a village or 
mauza. ‘The landholder of the hills had an interest no doubt in 
the waste mixed up with and surrounding his fields, but that 
intorest differed in degree and in character from his rights in the 
arable land, There can be no doubt whatever that, prior to the 
Regular Settlement, all unenclosed waste was the property of the 
State, and that the landholders had merely rights of user therein, 

Prscipin Theso rights wore called barlan, and resembled the rights of 

of the rights common enjoyed by the commoners oyer unenclosed waste and 

Site *foas forests in England. ‘The most universal was the right to pasture 

Teloging, by cattle or sheep and goats, the right to cut grass or leaves of certain 

Siltge’ com- trees for fodder, to cut thorns for hedges, to break off or pick 

usliee. 4, up. dry wood for fucl, ‘There were other privileges gonorally 
enjoyed, which can hardly be clissed as rights of user, as they 
were only lawfully exercised with the permission first obtained of 
some local official. Such were the privileges of getting all timber 
for roofing or farm purposes, green wood for fuel ab marriages 
and funerals, splinters of pine for torches, &e, Lyall continnes :— 

“That these rights, auch as the ri ji 

for aly worn tare Ait fon, and righ of. Satara tng word 


@) On the other hand, the remark of Barnes, section 121 
a the a te remark of Baraos, section, 124, 











heir righe of wi no Tongth of Tiae woat stole ea bees 
to imply that ho ‘considered tas weg he Toliage bad Boos held for 
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of ownership of the soil, wil, I think, bo admitted whon they aro described, 
For Instango, to take the right of pastare, not only the regular land~ 
holders, tut-ales tho other residents m the villages, such as traders; 
TRowKeepers, artizans, and carriers, all geasod their cattle shoep and 
goats in the waste Taads nearest theic houses. Most of these men, no 
oubt, wero also in, some degree Iandholdere, bat some who were not, kept 
a cow and goat or two. 


% Again the State collected a grazing-tax, from which no class was 
excepted, It was lovied cvorywhero on buffaloes, nd in most or all 
Ginoes on sheop and goats; the ouly distinction was that professional 
Thopherde and herdsmen were taxed at higher rates than other classes. 
Cows and oxen. wore excused, ‘but only, I believe, on superstition: 
grounds (gai fi pun). Again, supposing the right of grating to be » 
sre of ownership of the Ain i's cortain that the ‘customary. limits, 
ser which the men of each mauza or hamlet exercised their right, 
would be found to correspond with the poundaries of tho mausa or tho 
Jamlet (wherea hamlet boundary existed) ; bat in practice grazing was not 
Zoverned by such boundaries, As often as not in waste lands, of what; 
Bore tind, on or neat the boundary of m mausa or circuit (where, the 
toundary did not. form a natural barrier), the nearest inhabitants on both 
aorncot yhe boundary had a common right of pasturage, and I havo seen 
sen in which a. block of waste within one mauza boundary was in 
practice oxclasvely grazed by come families holdiog land and residing in 
Froece mauea, So, again, in those parts of the country where hamlet 
tie nextige ‘within ‘mausas may be suid to have beon pretty clearly 
econnized, many bamlets grazed their hords on wastes out of theic owe 
Fae tsg, and ne rule but one of convenioncs seems to have first decided 
verte guttle of each hamlet shonld or should not go. The original 
Mee Seems to have been that grazing in the unenclored wastes was free, to 
ipo sens then gradually, ax tho country beceme thickly, inbabited,, the 
a nentoat distances within which each lnmlet had been acoustomed. to 
Saoreaiee cattle to pasture becnme the limits of its right of grazing: 
SANS linits, howover, overlapped, that is to say, while each hamlet had 
ome waste, that nearest its houses, which it graved exelanioly, and 
Spon which ny otter hamlet, a a matter of fact, intraded, the estes 
Fether off which ware equally handy to other hamlets, wore grazed on it 
setumon By all, Iemay Uo noticed also that it was a gengral custom that 
common Wapherds, oF herdsmen oa the march could heltanywhero and 
Grave foe a day or two without Iravo asked. ‘Tho same description which 
T have given of the right of pastare will apply geverally to the right of 
taking wood for fuel, and the other rights of oser. For instanoe, where 
Sng omc jaura contained little or no forest or rcrab, the residents 
Tatuciably had a right (0. go for fuel, thorne, &e., to the nearost forost OF 
Taogle, if gome other mauza. So, again, inthe caro of waste lands 08 the 
Ae ta mauea, tho right to cat the hay, or tall grass which springs Op 
srge of n aust, etimes belonged, by custom, to persons whore lands and 
inthe rains, soph next mauze, All those rights of the villagers in the 
houses wore tice in this, that they were enjoyed by all residents, mot by 
the regular landholders only, and were exercised within limits independent 
of mauza or hamlet boundaries. 

U’These two features alone seem to me to show clearly that thoy wero 
of the chasatior of rights of user, not of attributes of proprietorship in 
at if any doubt remai 
eae etd when the rights exercised over the waste by the State are 
Saertaa. "Tho Stato, in the exercise ofits rights of reclaiming culture: 
able plots, and patting blocks of forest in preserves, conld ‘annul, with 
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respect to such plots or blocks of waste, the interests therein of the 
neighbouring landholders ; and so long agit did not thereby stint them 
to an unbearable degre of pasturage, éo., it wonld have been held to be 
only acting within its rights. I¢ would, I think, bea clear mistake to 
consider a loose interest in the waste generally, not iu auy definite part 
of it, to amount to a proprietorship of the soil. 





‘ Vertain blocks of forest within mausas were reserved as rakhe Or 
shooting preserves by ths State; no grasing of cattle or trespass for 
cutting off geass or branches was allowed in them. A Réjpit, to express 
the care which the old Réjés took of the forests, will often aay that they 
considered them their garden. In forests not especially presorved, aud 
even in the open waste lands, trees could not be felled without permission. 
Tn most principalities the Rajés nsed to impose a thdk, or prohibition of 

razing, on all forests for the three months of the rains ; this was done, 
F'ihinky partly as an assertion of authority and partly with an idea of 
benefit to trees and game, Again the Réjés used to grant to the Gajars 
and Gaddis, professional herdsmen and shepherds, the exolusive right to 
graze buffaloes or sheep and goats in particular beats or rans at certain 
season: 


“In waste lands of all kinds the State had a right of approvement, 
that is to say the State could empower any person to break up and hold 
of it auy plot of waste; no waste land could be broken up without a 
patta or desd of grant. ‘Tho Réjis were very jealous in this respects 
under them no wazir or iirdér could give a patta of bis own authority. 
‘he persons who reclaimed waste Jand nnder such a patta thenceforward 
held it direct of the State, He got at once as good a title as any land- 
holder in the conotry; there was nothing higher in the way of title than 
the claim distinguished as a wériei; and toa native the strongest form 
of wariei imaginable was derived from succession by inheritance to land 
reclaimed from waste by a father or other ancestor under anthority of a 
patta from the Réjés. If the person who reclaimed the waste had before 
fived in another mausa and removed thence to residle on the now holding, 
he became ut once entitled to the same dartan, or rights of user, in the 
‘wastes surrounding him ns the oldest inhabitant, 


“Phe idea of a tenant farming part of the holding of an ordinary 
Iandholder or crown-tenant was familiar enoagh to the hill people. A 
‘subor tenant of this kind was called an opdhi, but the idea of a 
tenant holding land of the community or body of landholders of a mauza 
was quite incomprehensible to them. Tho explanation is, that there was 
no feeling in the minds of the Jandholdors of a collective property in the 
wastes within their mauea or circuit. Tn fact such n feeling has not yob 
fairly taken root, ani the following facts will show how slowly it grows in 
the minds of the hill people. Under the loose and greedy syatem of 
government which the. Sikhs introduced, any potty kardir conld make 























@ This ascom prevails all in some dopendont Will State 
atta ie thik over, the people ace na allan ee 
‘nose Some grain fves tow contractor, 
oud of the Forest from the Bape. 


In part of Mandi 
to cut grams and wood for fash, 
who has leased the grams and smi 


"OAs will bo explained hereafter, in the mawaa co of i 
roe mt cote naureiney that ihe Sto haansoumona, Chaat taal 
Foreman gent per move the power uo Guts ve th waste ot 
In practice liaited, *Policy, and tho fear of being thought Gimme eet 
fom doing sey thing which would serindly injure the sights aa ae ee 
established Inadbolders. All sorts of objections would be inuler ad’ atten’ watt 
rove totho grant of any plot Hoar  homttend tat warhead ere 
lace whers the cattle stand when first let out ‘stall, or their sindh or bidity 
i, to place where they lio in tho beat of the day, nl’ OF their indh OF 
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irante of waste lands for cultivation, and. under our Government the CHAR. 
Binge heatimen have been encouraged to give pata nautor, or reclamation 

Tage Bemeriting, Accordingly, a good deal of laud hs been brokoo | aad 
Nip zee Settlement, in most casos by Ten of the mausa, that often by Revente. 
aeeeeas ip eather cnse the fecluimer considers himself, and is considered yigiat 
by. his neighbours, to hold as a proprietor, not ns a tenant of the com qr or the 
aonity ; and this i¢ the caso with respect to men wha have reclaimed Statein ante 
munity | Ae the. Inst. vo. sears, novwithstaudivg that for the last fifteen oe ‘within 
Years the landholders have been repeated!s told, and have, to acertain 
Jearet, nderstood that, as a result of Mr. Burnes” Settlement, the warte 

extant oye become their property. Many, however, have not really 
understood the cbange at all. 1 suppose that, while T was revising the 
aoneereat in Kéngen, I mist have beon asked several hundred times by - 
Tandholdere to geve them patias or grants for waste plots within their own : 

or some other circuit. 


ve Allthia that Thave written respecting the right of the State to” pains 
sive grants of wasto to outsiders, and tho absence of n collective of = fete 
Foe ot property in waste im the minds of the eommunitics of land ‘ot collective 
Hates iF quite accurate with rogard. to perhaps tho larger part of ote 
solder ates. eapecially. tho purt most distant from the plains, but hardly te pars of 
accurate with regard to the rest. In my description ‘of the constitntion the men of 
Aeewe tL aircuit Lhave explained how the family holdings in ome class certs a 
CE maueds remained mere holdings of detached fields, ‘eile: in. another cr tie goo 
Ga they grew into. hawlets compactly formed and separated from Wy, 
their neighbours by more or less distinctly reeogoized boundaries in the ‘Lyall, § 2h 
aoe apne, 1 think, of this latter class of mauisa, which is divisible into 
Hamlets, that Mr, Barnes was thinking when he snid that extensive wastes 
or foresta were considered the undivided property of the Stair, implying 
Thecoby that the lesser wastes wore in part the property of the landholders 
thereby tod tho fact, with regard toa maura of this kind, that putting 
Tiade ang large wastes which st contained (euch as a block of forest or the 
aside Py Miltor mountain), in the remaining or. lesser wastes. hamlet 
peer ee ee would havo been found sometimes distinct, often indistinct, 
poseaditig. tothe dogros of develvpment which the hamlets bad, attained, 
ae abece yon found hamlet bomndaries, you would have found also that 
the fatily pomeesing the Golds hud somo kind of feeling of ‘sollestre 
froperty au the waste within its boundary. » They would have hardly called 
Property te fhoir chik or gronvd, like their fields, nor would they, have, felt 
Competent to pat in am outsider to break ups plot and bold i 25 their 
Tenth of evento break up m plot themselves without permission; but if 
Hecke ‘had proposed to. givo a pata or grant out of it to an outsider, 
they would havo’ greatly objectod.°” In fact they wonld have argued 
uly enomgh that the Garda, or use of she plot, belonged either entirely 
or principally to them, and thet as they would be the greaiest sulesott by. 
eerrieapaerit auld be given to them to enclose, if to any one. Even it 
ena cho family of the hamlet got the patta, he would bays been 
robably compelled to thvow the plct into the common bolding, and there 
give the thors cach bis ‘Khare, in those parts of the country in whic 
rane cae omlct boundaries in the wasto were most developed, all the 
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GHAP. fics of a hamlet aro, with fow excoptions, held by the family on ancestral 
ULC shares, ‘This is proof that hero the feeling of collective property in the 
Land Waste within hamlet boundaries existed, and was strong enough to provent 
Revenue. oppropriation of any part by individual members of the family, On tho 
other hand, where the hamlets wore less doveloped, it will generally be 
found that only a part of the holding is held on ancestral shares, and that 
tho rest, which has beon reclaimed from the waste as the family has grown, 
is hold by tho actual roclaimers or their hoirs only.” 
fummeryot ‘To summarisa the tenures described in the foregoing 
eatittrs ot graphs :—There wore two rights in the soil recognised under native 
andor vative rule,—the paramount right of property vested in the Réja as 
roe landlord, and the right of cultivation derived by grant from the 
: Réja and vested in the cultivators. Tho first right extended to the 
whole of the principality ; the second primarily extended only to tho 
plot specified in the grant, but carried with it further rights of 
: common in adjacent waste. For purposos of administration, all 
plots of land leased to cultivators were grouped into cirenits of such 
size as to allow of supervision by a staff of officials, Tn some cases 
(not in all, the determining causes being dependent upon accidents 
of locality) minor groups of holdings (hamlets) were recognized as 
forming the units of which the larger cirouit was composed, In 
some cases (not in all, the causes being again accidental) distinct 
boundaries, whether of cireuits or of hamlets, were recognised, in 
which both waste and cultivated lands were included, The system 
of tenure came down practically unchanged until the introduction 
of British rule. ‘Tho period of Sikh dominion, it is true, had inter= 
vened, but the Sikhs do not appear to have altered the tenure of 
land, however much they confused the old system of administration. 
Moreover, many tracts wore under their direct management for @ 
very short time only, and a few never. Before their time the 
Emperors had taken certain tracts as imperial demosnes, but 
tracts were not large, and the Rijas now and again recovered 
Possession; so that cyen in these the system of tenure established 
by the Réjés was not materially cated 


‘The introduction of British rule was immediately followed by a 
Sottlement of the land revenue upon principles meted phere fi 

lains of the North-West Provinces. ‘The foous circuits of the Rajis 
Pisa tate Sythe technical sense, ic, revenue-paying units. 
Boundaries ware laid down defining the limits of villages and (south 
of the Beds) of hamlets, and the eile area of the district, waste as 
well as cultivated, was included in the Village boundaries, Tho 
holders of Kereta ait were declared to he joint propri of 











ee thus defined in the sense in which that term is used in tho 
plains. 

‘The transformation thus effected has the following main feae 
‘tures :— 


_ (1). ‘The body of landholders in each cireuit 
into @ proprietary body, in which each landholder (or Tewetlayh pea 
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roprictor of his own holding of arable land, and co-proprictor 
Gnrproportion to tho amount of land Zrovenne ‘paid by him) of tho 


(2). As a natural corollary to this, when tho timo camo for 


assessment, tho rayenne of each circuit was assessod as & lump sum Settlements 
for the payment of which tho whole body of landholders becamo ree 


jointly responsible during tho term of Sottlament. Great as this 
revolution was, it appears to have heen qniotly acquiesced in by tho 
People, who indeed were considerable gainers by the innovation; for 
with tho rights of property acquired in the waste, the village com- 
munitios received, by way of compensation for tho joint responsibility 
imposed, tho right to colloct and divide among themselves the income 
faring from it, which was formerly included in tho regular revenue 
collections made by the State. 


(8), ‘Though in theory Barnos states (saction 129) that exten 
sive wastes and forests aro usually considered tho undivided proporty 
of Government,” yat it has resulted from his arrangement that tho 
property the soil of waste land has boon held by Government to 

‘vo passed to tho landholders, tho Stato retaining only general 
rights of property in the timber, which rights, in a majority of 
instances, bat not in all, are especially reserved in tho villago 
‘administration papers.“ 

(4). Tho Stato being the propriotor of forest troos in tho waste, 
it follows that in tho forest, that is, in waste land moro or less 
covered with wild tree or bush, tho Stato and tho landholdors have 
soparato properties, neither of which are free, for the property of tho 
Stato in tho treos is subject to the right of the landholders and other 
residents of tho village (and, perbaps, of othor villages) to obtain the 
necessary quantities of wood for fuel, and timber for farm implements 
and ing purposes ; and tho property of tho landholders in the 
soil is subject to the right of tho State to preserve tho trees. 


(5). Tho Stato, whilo transferring the property in the soil of 
tho waste to the ownors of fields, necessarily reserved the oxisting 
rights of thind partis ; the rights of the Gujurs to their sodas, or 
cattle walks, aud of the Gaddf shophords to their sheep runs, remained 
unaffected by the chango ; as also did the rights of common bolong- 
ing, hy custom, to tho people of one mauea in tho waste of another 
mauza, 


(6). In tho changes thus effected, holdings of cultivated land 
alono remained unmodified. Upon these the offect of the Settlement 
proceedings was to confirm the tenure, making it de jure, as woll as 
tle facto, propristary. 











“SpaGae ae Uerena 
‘could possibly be construed as a 
['erose upon the subject, too, 
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To bring villages thus composed under the usual tochinical 
classification frvolves neon some straining of the terms orm- 
ployed. ‘Tho technical nomenclature could perhaps be ouptae with 
tas Violenoe to the hamlots than to the villagos as a whole, ‘Thus 
Lyall wrote— 


‘crpho hamlots, token separately, aco, in respect of tonuroy [ttle 
instar of the villages ii the plains, ‘Tho Hindu law of iohoritnee, 
fad divergences from such law caused by various causes, taken with tho 
original ryotwdri tonure prevailing under former governments, explain 
cvorything. About 7 per cont. might be classed as samindri, 20 por cont, 
fx paitidiri, aud tho rest an bhaiachira estates, But it fs sufor not to 
bring into the hills these strango terms which are apt to mislead, and Ww 
say merely that about 7 per cont. are at the presont momont owned by 
fone man or by soyoral holding in common, 27 per cent, by bodies of: men 
(generally of ove family) holding in part at loast goverally, and owning the 
estate on ancestral or customary shares, and tho remainder by men 
holding. in whole or part eoverally, but not on shares, and where tho only 
moneure of right quoad the whole Immlot or the undivided part of it, 
is the proportion paid hy each Inndholder of the sum total of the 
revenue.” 


Although the people grazo their beasts indiscriminately 
waste lands among the Sales guided only us to where peer 
goby certain vagno rules of custom based upon mutual convenience, 
yet certain parts of such waste are appropriated, for a part of the 
year, by individuals as hnyfields or Kharelay. Any time between 
the 15th June and the 16th October it may be observed that, while 
the greater part of the waste noar the houses has heen closely grazed, 
thoro are many clearly defined plots in which the grass grows long 
aud thick. "Those are the kharelars of the landholders, on whiel 
they raly for a supply of hay nnd long grase for thatehing often 
those plots are protected by the steepness of the ground or a somo 
natural barrier, but, where necessary, the cattle are kept off by # 
temporary hedge of thorns, These hedges are put up at the beginning 
of tho raing, ard removed when tho hay is cut ; 80 that for tho grentor 
part of the year no one but the mon of the place could tell whore the 
common waste begins or the kharelar-ends, and, in fact, thore ix then 
no distinction, as both are grazed oyor indikcriminntely. "The limits 
of the Fharctare aro fixed; the samo plot ia proserved exch your; moxb 
landholders have their Aviaretars, but a few have none, ind others 
who might be expected to have much hive yory little, Goaerally 
the kharetar, is in the waste nearest the house and fields of the holder, 
but sometimes it is near another hamlet, in a different mavaa or 
circuit, ina forest, or high up on the hills. ‘Those who haye no 
Khavetar make a shift by putting » comer of a field in grease, or by 
PRAYER the grass on the terraces and banks of their fields, Im 
former times, when there was more elbow room, the neighbours 
would not object toa man hedging round « bit of waste for a times 
.particalarly in the rainy months when grass is plontifal. Tn a few 
yeurs he or his successors would have established a proseriptive 
Night ; this is how most of the hiarelars originated, but some, 00 
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doubt, wore assigned to the holders by orders of the Réjis or officiala 
‘ofthe State. For instance, in somo villages which have always been 
Dut-seantily suppliod with grazing loud, there wre families of Ladino 
who hold vory largo kharefars and very little cultivated land : these 
mon kep miny oxon, and aro hereditary carriers : 
‘them largo kliavetars, hocause thoy frequently improssed tl 
for tho curtingo of stores, 


‘Who landholders did not consider themselves owners of their 
Hharctar ondain the same way or dogreo ns of thoir cultivated fields. 
They paid no rgnt to the State for thom, and tho payment of some 
Kind of rent or revenue to tho Stato is tho great criterion of owner- 
ap in tho mind of a hilleman, Tho Rijs would have held that the 
right was aright to tho grass ‘only so long as the land was, not 
gnintel to any onefor tho purpore of cultivation, and the landholders 
Penk not have denied the theory, though they would havo objected 
to their kharetars boing turned into fields, on the ground that grass 
Was necessary to them, In Mr. Barnes’ Settlement papers khavetars 
Wore not distinguished from tho rest of tho waste lands. But in 
ractice the title to the hay has been recognized to be as valid and 
Meolite ts that to any other property. Mr. Lyall divided the 
Tayetare into two classes, garht, near tho house or amidst: the 
fields, and Dav in the forests or on the high hill slopes. ‘The former 
swore recorded as private property ; the latter as village common, 
stibject to the individual's customary right of cutting hay for three 
months, 

‘The rights of pasture are described in Chap. TL. A, pp. 135-44, 
Of the eattle-rans, whether sodnd, mhonhdva or hir, the only ones 
recognized in the old Settlement records were thoxo held by Giijar 
jierdsmen on whom alone the grazing tax was maintained after 
Gettlomont, Whe reason of the distinction was this, Whon, nt tho 
Rogular Sottloment, the migoallanvons duos which hadl previously beon 
collected hy the State wore mado over to the newly constituted 
Village contmunitivs, the Giljar hordsmon objected to their grazing 
duos boing transferred on the very yousonable ground that the limits 
Of their rus and of tho villige overlapped, so that collections would 
have been difficult and liabilities uncertain. All exclusive rights to 
ging agosscdl by Giijura wore ontered in the ‘Settlement records. 

nich leans rights oxist only in Kiingra Proper, and not in all 
parts of it, nor for all Giijors. 


With rogand to tho sbeop-runs of Kéingra Proper, Mr. Lyall 
thus explains his action -— 


“In the caso of the sheep-rans (dhdr) in Bara and Chhote Bangéhal 
Biediehte are sufficiently definite and clear, and declared in the vill 
records ; but the runs in other parts of the Dhéola Dhér. ore ordinarily 
admitted to be open to all comers, and the preferential claims nsserted to 
‘afew are so vague and loose in patare, and difficult to attest, that I 
‘thought it safest to make no entry regarding even them. So, again, no 
entzy in the village records will be found with regard to winter sheep-runs 
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(an), though certain families have undoubtedly distinct and dofinite 
Tights of a kind in them, exoopt in the Narpor direction, I, however, had 
a retam of these winter-runs compiled, but Tparposely refrained from 
attesting it. ‘The rights of the persons claiming to be the waria of tho 
run, and of those who are associated with them (if the Inter have any 
rights), are in a loose, fluid sort of state, Idid not wish to strengthen 


and petrify them by bringing thom to book, ‘The Deputy Commissioner 


in his executive capacity should, however, in my opinion, look sfter tho 
interests of theso shophards in caso of quarrels with the village communities, 
for in respect of grazing rights they aro tenants of the Stato within tho 
intorest which it has resorved to itself in the forests. 


Tt may be noted that the cattle and ees often overlap 
cach other, as, buffaloes and sheep feoding on different, herbage, tho 
two rights do not contlict, 


In Kingra the title of Government, by old custom, to all 
natural streams and rivers is clear, subject, Howaver, to rights of 
usor possessod by sharcholders in canals, owners of water-mills or 
persons entitled hy custom to orect fisheweirs, Wator-mills aro 
Sometimes owned by Jhiwars or Kahérs; oftonor they aro owned by 
Inndholders, and worked by Jhiwars. A tax on them, which used 
to go to Government, wis, at Sottlement, mado over, as miscellaneous 
Village income, to tho landholders of each mausa. Chips or fishewoirs 
are put up in fixed placos in small streams for two montha in oath 
autumn, and in branchos of large rivers lator on when the {i 
aro abating. In most parts the landholders of the a ing hamlet 
unite to put up the chip, and thoy claim a yosted right to tho place 
and would object to a new weir being erected within a cortain 
distance, or within their hamlet : yet tho right can hardly be said to 
go altogether with ownership of the fields on tho banks, as an owner 


Sometimes has no share in the chip, Prescription or custom is tho 
test. 


Lyall thus discusses those subordinate rights :— 


4 ae tenures which I havo been doseribing hitherto were. forinerly 
all of one grade, ‘The Gaddi shopherd and GGjar herdsman held they 
interests in their dhdrs or soinds as directly of the State as the regular 
Jandholders held their‘ficlds. ‘The smo may be said of the owners of 


water-mills, of lahris, or of privileges of peitings neta for hawks, or Putting 


up fish-woirs in certain places; and I do not know that the postion 


thoso tonnres is necessarily altered by tho faot that tho State has franatorred 
the ownership of the soil of the wastes to tho village coanmmtn Re 
Gadd shepherd, a any rato, who pays his 
Biate, till holds his i i 













has reserved when divesting itself of 


of the soil. With rogard to the Gdjas I 
notter, or mill-owner, the ease is porhaps diffenay erst, the hawk 


: i they now’ pay their 
dues to the village communities, and must, T tha si 
of them. But if their tonancy’ originated holon the gunuered to bold 


the Stato transferred 

Gb 3 not acommon forthe dir wdvi to wtlomph to val iv GME 
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the propriotorship of the soil to the samindérs, they should, in my opinion, 2. 
bbe hela to possess a heritable and transferable title, and to be sabject to SHE 
pay rent or dues at customary rates only, or, in case of a general revision Tana 
of assessment, at rates to be fixed for torm of Settlement by the Settlement 

Officer, at tho same share of net profit as may be used in assessing the 
land tax, ‘The actual beds of streams and the water in them belong to 
Government. If, therofore, any porsons have a right to erect fish-weira 
in them, they aro tevants of the State in respeet of such right. No da 
hve ever been exacted from such persons though they used to send a c= 
dig fish now and then to the Réja in olden times. Tho lahri-holder pays tied, 

10 rent eithor to the State or cotmunities. He is proprietor of his holding, U7slh $48 
but not a sbarcholder in tho village. In one way he may now be considered 

to hold of the village community, for, if his interest lapsod, the land would 

rovort fo it, and not, as beforo, to the State.” 


He thus describes tho rights retained by Government in village _Goveramont 
rast -— right ta 


“ With rogard to forests, all trees growing wild or planted by Govern- 
mont in common waste aro asserted to be the property of tho State, with 
roworvation of the rights of nso (bartan) belonging by custom to the land- 
holders of the mavzds and other also mentiooed that conservancy 
rulos have boon from time to timo framov! by Government for the protection 
of the trors, and tho regulation of the exeroire of the rights of use, and that 
thon rulox ure binding on the landholders till altered by Government. 
Again, it ix doolared that common wast of tho nature of forest eannot be 
divided, excopt with pormiasion of Government, which may be refused in 
the interest of forost consorvancy. Again, it in doclared that common waste 
cannot be broken up for cultivation, oF enclosed or transferred by sale, &o. 
withont permission obtained by an application to be presented at th 
‘and that permission may be refused in case there are trees on the 
cither absolutely or until payment of their value, and that persons taking 
posscesion without permission may be ejected by Government, ‘These rules 
only dofine in precise torms what hs been tho former practice of tho 
istrict under those Deputy Commissioners who have looked actively after 
the foretts. Permission to cultivate has very frequently been rofused, 
and squatters on forest lond have been forcibly ejected. It is true that 
Prsctieally no restrictions have been put upoa the sale of forest lands to 

iuropeans who wanted them to form tea or cinchona gardens, but this was 
Because Government saw good reason for sacrificing its forest rights in 
sch cases. Again, it is declared undor the authority of the lettor of the 
Secrotary to Gorerament, Punjab, No. 347, dated Gih January 1867, that 
the Stato has relinquished its claim to royal trees in cultivated land of in 
Jand entered in the new records as private waste.” 


For the tenure of lands,cultivated for tea, sce Chapter IT, be tikes 


In 1868, after the question of tho proprietorship of waste lands bamiat 
had been finally decided in favour of the village landholders, Major ==4iti« 
Lake, then Commissioner, recommended that the boundariesof hamlets 













































04) In private wasta ure included: Il plots held by almost or 
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within maueas should be defined in the rest of Kiingra: AS 
they had been at the first Settlement in a great part of "aka Hane 
pur and the waste lands in that way subdivided, He mentioned that 
such subdivisions existed moro or less in other parts of the Distriet, but 
were quite unrecognised in the Settlement Records, which described all 
wastoas the common property of the whole mauea. ‘This, when the 
demand for land arose, hindered sales, and caused injustice to 
individuals ; on the one hand, no man was willing to sell land of 
which he had in practice the exclusive enjoyment, when he would 
only get small share of the price in case of sale; and, on the 
other hand, a majority entitled by the record to a share of tho 
price could “ahyays be found who were ready to sell land in which 
‘they had no right by custom and no enjoyment in practice. ‘Tho 
Government approved the measure, and a beginning was made in 
talsil Kingra. Hamlets properly so called did not generally exist 
in this tract, but there were large subdivisions of the manta, 
commonly known as fifds, and most of these had been demarcated 
in a rough way by the patidris, The first thing to he done in 
every mana was to find out into how many hamlets it should be 
subdivided, and to demarcate their boundaries, ‘The people, a3 2 
rale, were eager to subdivide, as the measure gaye them, for the 
first time, what they felt to be a solid property in the waste: and, 
moreover, did away with tho fear they had long entertained that 
Government was about to take possession on its own account. 
Where the hamlets or family holdings were large and compact, 
cach formed one téket ; in the ‘contrary case two or more were 
ehibbed together into one. The number of fikds to be mado in a 
village being decided, the settlement and demareation of boundaries 
were left to the people themselves. With fuw exceptions they 
adopted without dispute the natural lines which had always been 
more or less vaguely recognized among themselves. It was only 
when these natural lines produced a glaringly unequal distribution 
of the waste that objections wore made to them, and then some 
slight concession ordinarily produced an agreoment. Lange blocks 
cof waste were demarcated separately under the name chak shdmilat 
deh, that is, blocks of the common property of the village. Small 
blocks of valuable wasto to which several hamlets laid claim, and 
which they did not = to divide, were included in the boundary 
of one tikd, but declared by entry to be the common property of 
Pai seen aa bar 





Many objections were brought forward and disposed of ; in 
most cases by the parties agreeing that certain plota in eer 
should be recorded as the common property of two or more. In 
one or two cases in which the demarcation made was objected 
to, and it was found impossible to bring the different parties in a 
Village to any agreement, the tids wore declared to be mere survey 
blocks, ani the whole of the unoceupiedl waste to be, as before, 
common property of the whole village. Nothing else could be 
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dono, for the basis of the whole work was mutual agreement, and — EAR: 
though boundaries were already recognized in a way, yob they = = 
were too vaguo to be good grounds: for decree, and no one would 
have wished or consented to divide the whole waste of a mavsa in 
proportion to rating for the revenue, which we have made the 
measure of right in waste lands of Ulidiachdra villages in the plains. 
‘Whe measure of (kibandi was nob extended in revision of Settle- 
mont to taksil Killu for the reasons given in Part IL of the Settle- 
ment Report. 

‘Tho result of the measure in Kangra Proper was to demareate 
in the kabse wirt lalukas of the four parganas as many a8 5,685 fe 
tikds, of which 5,512 were truo hamlets or soparate estates and 
176 were blocks of waste and forest reserved a8 common property .74'tan 
ofa whole township. Of the hamlets, 607 contain within their 
boundaries some plots of waste land, which have also been reserved 
to the whole township, but with these exceptions all waste in 
hamlet. boundaries now belongs to the landholders in the hamlet, 
subject, however, to tho forest rights of the State and to rights of 
common pasture, &c, which may “long by’ ancient custom to 
oe Of neighbouring hamlets, so long as the land is nob brought 

* cultivation. In these mavzas, therefore, in which tikabanuli 
has been effected, the township now rosembles in aspect those 
‘common in some parts of the Multan Division, in which the whole 
of tho cultivated and the'whole or greater part of the waste Inds 
are divided into separate “ring fence estates ; and the only bonds 
‘of union are the common village officers and the mutual liability 
to make good the revenue, with, in some instances, the addition 
ofa share (calculable on share in payment of the reyonue) in. a 
Block of common waste. Out of 898,504 acres of umocoupied 
waste in the 582 manzax of Kangra Proper, 392,437 have been 
reserved as common land of whole township and the rest has been 
divided among tho tikds. In 244 townships all waste was sub- 
divided: in 214 some was reserved ; in the rest no tihds were 
made ; of these one or two were not divided on account of 
dispute; a few more were too small ; tho rest are outside the hills, 
and resemble villages of the plains in character of tenure. ‘These 
figares do not, however, show tho full amount of subdivision of 
waste which was effected in revision of Settlement. ‘The great 
majority of the (thie contain the holdings of several distinct 
families ; and where, as is often the caso in the low hills, these 
holdings are themselves compact, and stand apart from each other, 
these families took the opportunity offered by revision of Settlement 
to divide among themselves the whole of the waste lands within 
the boundaries of their tikd, which has thereby become a mere 
cluster of separata estates, each of which has its arable and wasto 
lands in a ring fence. ‘Thore are 523 fikis of this deseription, and 
in a great number more, most of the waste ha been so subdivided, 
Kaving only a small proportion of the common property of the 
different families in the tiki. 
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CHAR. In the irrigated tracts several mauzas, or rather lambardatre? 
—' jurisdictions were often much intermixed, No changes were made 
when mansa boundaries were dofined at first Settloment ; hence it 
followed that many family holdings of fields wore separated (in tho 
simmer ty Tecords) from tho wasto lands surrounding them and the yawsa 
transfer of to which they naturally belonged, and treated as outlying 
CRETE" (chak ddkhili or khdrijit) bolonging to. another with whid 
dant, “had really no concern. ‘Tho families owning those plots lived on 
or close to them, and not in tho marca to whieh, they, belonged 
in theory. So long as the waste lands wore as tho 
Property of the State it did not matter much to a Idor to, 
what mauza, or rather cirouit of management, ho was attached 
but when the property in the waste was transferred to tho vanes 
communities, it became. cleat important to him that ho shot 
havo proprietary share in the waste lands round his fiolds and 
homestead in which ho had by custom a right of user and nob in 
other waste, perhaps several miles away, with which ho bnd 
practically nothing to do. It was, thorofore, determined to unito 
those plots, which were numerous in the main valley, to tho village 
to which thoy naturally belonged. 


Origin of “Tt may bo worth while to make a guoss ns to tho original enna of 
{iternace in tho differonce between, tho tonaro of land in theso hills and that oxfatings 
eames io tho plaing of the Panjab. It tay porhaps havo to do with the 
Plain” “4 othnology of tho country j thore is an’ idoa current ta tho ils that of 

Lyat, § 26, the landholding castos the ‘Thékkars, Rithis, Kanots, and. G 

wither indigenous to tho hilla, or of mixed race and intiggonoun by U 
blood, und that the Réjpits, Brahtans, Khateis, and Jute, and. othera mo 
the descendants of invaders ot settlers from the plaing, Tt ie commonly 
believed that tho inhabitonts of tho plaina nro tho doscondante ef 
tribes of Aryan race, who successively invadod India. from the nerthe 
Went, | Thoy eame ns sottlors, and more or Toss completely. expelled the 
uborigines from tho tracts in which they settled, driving “thou bask into 
tha foroste avd mountains. Tb is oy to s00 how muoh a sotilemont by 
{reo tribes might result in n division of the country into ‘estates fat 
Village communities. I beliovo that this is how the plains of the ty 
Woro settled. As to tho hills 1 suppore that thoy remained te rae sudae 
later dato inhabited only by aboriginal tribes, and that evontually they 
Yor larnded not by tribes of eailers driving Lack the old inheaieety, 
but "by military advonturees subdving. then much in the wage ae engee 
Teolanit was first invaded from Ungland May nbt certain pooititties 
Which, wooo in tho hill, auch as tho formation of petty pieces wits 
the sole lordship of tho chiof, the customs of Drimogeniturs in hist a 
the contempt of the plough “aod business cf 
Bréhbmans, be explained as the effect of such 
of the military order which the invaders would 
constitution of ther gociety inorder to koxp down a subjoce asa 


Bat, porhaps, the physical  difforenco be 
mountainous country will of itaolf account foc ae altars ones 


pecaliaitie inthe prosont roliginan Tous and Gonggeeom—e 


sere error ec pe 
i se foe i Conrtions which show that Naree rilices ware 
msn suede by the Bajos ia comparatively recent meg” MUAH a 
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In a flat defenceless country like tho plains of the Panjab, men naturally 
in for mutual tion ; the houses being 





‘built wall to wall, ench village was a castle ; the land nearest the village 
was cultivated, the rest remained waste ; thr men of each village formed 
a ‘a political unit ; villace fought with village ; and hence an 


idea of villoge boundaries and village lordship over the wastes might 
naturally arise. In the hills, on the contrary, the broken natore of the 
country prevented the formation of large villages like those in the plains 
the hind to bo scattered here and there, so as to bi 









to the patches of culturnble land. No single hamlet was strong enough 
‘to stand by itself, so all bad to,put themselves for protection under somo 
torritorial chief and to unite under his leadership to defend themselves 


See outsiders. Hence might arise tho idea of tho sole lordship of tho 
chief, the absence of village boundaries in the waste and tho theory that 
all the waste was the property of the chief.” 


Returns made out at the Revised Settlement showed that there 
wore even in 1867, 37,599 families (j.7., households, or groups of 
Kinsmen holding shares in an ancestral estate and living on it in 
sopnrate houses) of landholders in the (then) fonr tahsils of Kin, 
Proper, and. their holdings were divided into 79,840 lots. "Tho 
number of shares is, of course, greatly in excess of this figure, for 
brothers and epusins vory frequently Hot their common inberitance 
without partition. (Lyall), For the four tahsile of Kiugra Proper, 
the total number of proprietors and tenants is given in Appendix 
T to his Report as 282,529. 


"The following is taken from Mr. Anderson's Settlement Report, 
section 10: 

“Kéngen Proper is a tract of small holdings. Mr, Lyall 
Revised Seilomont calonlated that OB ncres of arablo land owaed. joinlly 
by two brothers or cousios was the ordinary type of a propriotary holding 
and 8 nores cultivated jointly by two brothers the typo of a tenancy, 
In Kéngra tho ai ‘was 2 acres for a single proprietor and 1 acre for 
‘Asinglo tenant, He considered that subdivision hnd reached its lowost 
point; and he noted that even thon they could nob all live on the land, 
and that many had to leave their homes for service. But the process 
of partition has been going on rapidly since the Revised Settlement, and 
{ho statistion show thatthe aren per bolding is now o ‘good deal less than 

was. 
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OnAP. “The figures for the average nroa per holding and por owner are 
TLC. Prepared by tikde and not by mausar, and they are therefore somewl 





misleading, as not only does the same owner frequently have shares in 
RatML Several holdings in the same {ikd, but he may also havo land in other 
ccairan thie of the samo village. ‘Tho smallocss of tho holdings may thos be to 
cf juidinge” some extent oxaggerated. T have therefore given the aroa for each 
on the understanding that it cousisted of five porsons. Such m 
has in Kéogra about 2} acres ad in Homfrpur na much ne 6 acres, 
over the whole 4 acres. ‘There is almost four-fifths of an acre to each 
head of the population. As was to be expected ander tho circumstances 
tho land is mostly cultivated by the proprietors, and but for tho prejudice 
tf‘niany Brakmage and Rejpaty agate plooghg the aren of nd ado 
would he considerably higher.” 


Teoutsasd_‘Tonants in this Distriot fall into threo main classes: — 
(1) Tho tenant who farms with plough and oxen furnished 
by the landlord. 





(2) Tho true tenant farmor or opal. 
(8) Tho occupancy tenant. 


Tho class which farms the land-with plongh and oxen furnished 
by the landholder, comes between the koma, who is a mere farm 
sorvant, and the regular opdilii or tenant farmer. ‘They are called 
by various names in different localities, the name igen devng 
reference to their share of the gross ontturn, which is one-half 
what remains after putting aside tho sat or share formerly taken 
by Government, tho sat being half or a third, their share is a 
fourth or a third; if they are assisted hy a kdma supplied by the 
: lnndholder, they get only an eighth. Hence origi ted the ae 
by which they are commonly distinguished, of chautegit, trihdna, 
or atholii tenants. In Pilam they are also called phik=pholit, & 
name which conveys the idea that such tenancy is a livelihood 
for a single soul only, ‘Tii custom is for the landholder to engage 
with mon of this cliss at the beginning of the year for the year 
only, giving them something at the time hy way of adi or carnest- 
manip Jia obcontee imposible toe ang: end ok ent cata 
grow up in land farmed in this way from year to year only. 

The trne tenant farmer or opdii finds his own livestock and 
tauols who implements; if he resides on the land he cultivates, ho is 
distinguished as a basnii or basiké opdhi®® If ho lives in the village 
but not on the land, he is called simply an opéht or an adhwo, or & 
* kirsdn; and if he comes from another village to cultivate, a hal 

chi, Vhatri, ord ox didharchdr opdht, ‘Tho last word implies 
that he has put up some kind of shed on the land in which to stay 
the night when necessary. ‘These opdiiis, with tho exception of 
a very few who pay rifrd, that is, a fixed rent in grain and eash, 
are all metayer tenants, sharing the gross produce with the prd- 
prietor in proportions which yary according to ‘agreement oF 


G8) ‘The word bijhia i iinguis 
om the mace eae ayo applied to an owner of the land to ditinguish i 





plough 
Lyall, §00, 
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‘onstom of the locality. When tho grain isin the heap, tho feos 
Avo to tho woighman, watchor and rural artizans, ave first deducted 
‘and the remainder is then divided. In most localities the pro- 
prietor gets a half even on unirrigated lands, but if tenants are 
ree, ‘or the soil not vary good, he gots only two-fifths or one- ,,f 
vin somo cases one-fourth, On the other hand, on good i 
Frrjgated lands he gets moro than a lulf. For instanca, in Ghirob, a 
Bonds, and Chiriy exceptionally fortilo villiges in taluka Ribls, t 
tho produce of the irrigated lands is generally divided between 
proprietor aud tenant as follows:—The plirdna mdl, that is, the 
Fa Government demand, so many measures of grain, is first taken 
out of the heap by the ‘proprietor, then the seed corn, with half 
‘as much again as intorost, is taken out and appropriated by, tho 
pertons ‘whoever-he might be, who supplied it at. sowing timo, 
Tho remainder, after deduction of village servants’ foos, is divided 
holf and half between proprietor and tenant, but the promtetar, 
when the tenant's sharo is ascertained, recovers from im a feo 
Of 10 por cont. im grain or panchotra, Nowhere elso doos tho 
proprietor got auch a largo share of the produco: in tho Hal Din 
0 only half, and in the best irrigated lands of Pilam and 
Rajgiri only balk plus karda or ‘panchotra, at the rate of five kacha 
sertper kacha man on the tenant's shar, In, Réjgiri and Pélam 
tho produce of a field of sugarcane is divided as follows :—If tho 
proprietor and tenant go halves in the expenses of working the 
press and the equldron, then tho gifr or molasses is divided half 
And half; if the tenont ‘bears all expenses, thon tho proprietor 
gets only one-third.” 

‘Tho tenant farmer, in addition to his rent, is bound to givo | Sirsfoos 
threo days’ work in ‘tho yoar on any othor land his landlond may ni 4 
avo, if asked to do so, his servico goes by the namo of, joiniri. 
One day called haleta is taken at ploughing time, another (darefar) 
ut reaping time, a third at karofi or mowing time. | In somo placos 
ey, two days’ work is given instead of three, ‘The landlord has 
to find the tenant food for the day, ‘This custom of joindri provails 
generally in Kéngra, Hamtrpur, and part of Dera ; it is less defined 
fowards tho plains and in 'Tahsil Nerpur 5 there, particularly in 
talukas Indaura and Khairan, the proprietors work their tenants 
in a rougher and looser fashion, getting what work they want 
out of them, but following no fod Tule. When a landholder 
goes on a visit, or entertains a marriage party, tho tenant carries 

iis bundle or comes to work in the honse, ‘getting food while 80 
omployed. This, though generally done, isnot always or strictly 
enforeed. A Iandholder only. expects sorvico of these Kinds from 
* tenant, that is, from a family which holds a whole farm 
of him: between whom and himself there is a permanent connection, 

GH This calculated in ranking account of working. expenses that it takes tet 
Fie Co ee ened et eI ger press, caulicoa, ke. ‘The owner. of the pla 
rrbetiar a‘bo Ube proprietor or tensa, charges for wear aud tour ofthe Press at 
Tauldroo, respectively, two o Ure hac wire of gir per day: 






Tanilownora, 
Lyall, | 68, 
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CHAP. ‘Tho outsider, who comes from another village to cultivate certain 
TLC fields for a season, or the man who holds a stray field only, would 
Zand not be expected todo any service. It is a general custom in 
Hamirpur, Réjgiri, and parts of Pélam for the tenant to present 
‘to this landlord, on sairi Aas , an offering of a dish of walnuts, or 
‘a bunch of plantains. If the tenant is also an artizan, he presents 
some article of his manufacture, such as a pair of shoes, a bottle 
of oil, the legs of a bedstead, &. 


With regard to time of change or eyiction of tenants, the 
gencral custom is, that, if a Jandlord puts in a man to cultivate 
the autumn crop, he must let him hold on for tho crop 
also; whereas, if he puts him in before tho spr ng orp, fe may 
evict after itis harvested. Tho explunation of this is, that the 
autumn crop puts tho farmer to greater expense and trouble, and 
it is therefore thought that he should be allowed to work out, ina 
second harvest tho benefit of the labour and manure pub in for 
the first, But in some exooplional places tho spring harvest is 


the most important, and there in consequence the rule is re- 
versed." Mr, Lyall wrote :— 


Frvaing | “The only class which are felt by tho partios to hold. from yoar 
understand to year, or for ono harvest only, axe the phik-pholis and others 
ing with re who farm with landlord’s ploughs, and tho opra opdhia ond otbors 
kervroprcor Who como from other villages. Between tho basil Ene (who havo 
fonrie boon induced to sottle down on the land, and build thomsolyos « 
Lyall, § 4 basi or homestead on or near it for the purpose), aud their lan 
the feoling or understanding is differnt, ‘here in'no dood or express 
verbal agreement, but the implied contract it tho tenant shall 
hold so long as ho farms well and pays } or in other words, 
(4 quair, that is till commission of fault against his tenure, Botween 
tha landlord and the other vllago'opihie who do.nok ros eon the Mand, 
and lived in the village before they got it, who perhaps practice 
another trade besides pees the fooling avaiee that tl peters holds 


not td qusir, and not from'year to year only, but for an indefinite time 
until it is to the advanta, 


and convenience of the proprietor to 
clherwiae of the land, CL have bese tale elena cr tke adeeraee 
form a tenant's regular farm, not of stray fiolds, which he may take up ia 
excess from time to time, 


















rent 

















“This distinction, which I have drawn botwoon the basihii opdhie of 
tenant settled down on tho land he farms, and the opdht whose home 
though in the neighbourhood, is not connected with the form, is one which 

» I think, genorally recognised. It is based on the presumption that 


(09 ‘This goneral custom is expressed in a popular rhyme— 
‘His auturan, his xpriog harvest: Hin betrothed, his brid.’ 
so (med never sing a proprietors nt 
the poopie were asked to explain what dered a fanlt 

Suny proper evicting a tenne of hs Lads hop saree atti Goa 
‘ast bo « fault strictly connected with the farm and causing lose ts the’ 
uel ns continued bad farming, stealing frum the Ubeshing. too, or failure tof 
Seeker ee ee rentis a fixed sum. 1 remember myself puttiog 





















of teant whim I supposed about 
ste, ahd are iv ada of bee and dw rack 
fonduet would bo fad viet 

5 gg gvston and ‘vas tld at once thal i would 3! 
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fn the one case to induce the tenant to move, build, and settle down, he 
must have been led to expect some permanence of tenure; in the other 
caso. tho same presumption does not arise. But to say that by enstomm and 
feeling of the country the whole question of right depends oa whether the 
fonant. lives on the Jand or not, is to say too mach, and to draw a mo 
distinct line between the two classes than roally existed or exists, In poiat 
of fact, the dogros of length of occapancy also carries great woight, | Mr. 
Barnes, in the passago already quoted, says: Sometimes the agent acquires, 
by long possession, n prescriptive right to cultivate, and beoomes @ fixture 
Won tte soil; and 1 can say that ia my Iodian experience I hayo not mot 
with any race in whose minds the idea of right to. thing sooms to grow 
4p, out of mare eujoymont of it, so quickly as in the minds of the mon of 
Reo ee eimjorefrs, evon whera the tenant does not live on the land, if 
he has held for mauy years, or if tho tonancy has doscended to him from 
Tathor or grandfather, iis felt to be a very hard caso if ho is ovioted 
without somo strong cause,’ 


(As to tho dasikt opdhis (particularly thoso who hold of propristors 
who havo a onate or family projudion against farming themselves), no one 
Taw talle much with thom without seeing that thoy at Toast believe theme 
Sqvor to have some kind of right of occupancy, In the Pélain particularly 
T taerved that, thoso of old standing conceive themselves to have a right 
to hold from the proprietors parallel to the right the latter have to id 
of the State, Tho proprietors in former times ouly held of the St 
Tong as thoy did servica and paid rout panctually ; #0 tho, tenants conceive 
Hhegeelyee to hold of the proprietors. Just aa tho hold of the propriotor 
‘or crownetenant, woak at Grat, becamo strongthened by loog possession 
cha doscont from fathor to son into a warisi or recogoiaed right of inher 

mo tho same incidents havo strengthened the opihi's hold on his 
faa, ‘Thavo heard tonanta of this class, speaking in evident, good faith, 
Goline thoir own jatorest and that of tho proprietors in tho land as follow 
‘they aro (malik) owners of tho (saf) first half of the grain, aad of the 
hela) businoss of prying tho roveuno, and wo are (malil) owners of the 
rat) remaining, Male, and of tho (kisht) business of cultivation. And it 
Sou question the proprietors, they will adit that n basil opAhi, even of 
Tort standing (unless ho received the basi or homostoad ready-made) frory 
the. proprieter), ought not. to be evicted except for gravo fault, and that 
Hing gront sin (pap) to ovict ono of old standiog whether his progenitor 
‘got the basi ready-made or not.’” 


‘A third class of tenant remains, possessing oceupancy rights as 
defined by the Punjab Tenancy Act. This class is composed of two 
main clements—ex-propriotors and reclaimers of waste. ‘There aro 


many ways in which persons formerly proprietors have, while retain 


aieaae Yost their formor status, somo of which are enumera- 
Lyall = 


Perhaps,” he writes, “the Réja assigned the rents ot reyonie of 
their lands in apie ‘or mtudfi to some courtier, priest, oF offi ‘Assignees: 
of this kind if they lived on the spot, or enjoyed the grant for © loogth of 
time, nequired in ail men’s eyes a kind of property in tho land, andro iuced 
the gult{vating propriotars to a very subservient position. When the Sit 
Government remmed a gront of this kind, to break tho blow they allowed. 
the ex-mudfidr to engage for the revenue ‘and collect the grain rents as 
before, "We did the eamo in many cases whou we first. took ‘the country ; 
and at Regular Settlement tho man who paid the revenue wit recorded 


‘roprietor. Again, proprietors who got into debt or arrears of revenue, 
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often with some banker, corn-morchant, or évdtir, that for 

ee 3 fime ho should pay the revenue for them, and recoup hicaslé by. taking 

Zand from them half the outturn. ‘This was also the form of tho only Kind o 

Berens. mortgage known. “When a man, be he kirdar, creditor, or was 

tpt $57, alowed to romain long in sach a postion, the origin of Ki connection with 

“°° the land became forgotten or hard to prove, and the old proprietors somo- 

i to tenants, or were wade so by error at first Settlement. 

gin Kéngra undoubtedly awards a strong right of osoupancy 

to all tenants of the ex-proprictor class, no matter in what way they may 
have lost grade.” 


“‘As to the reclaimer of waste,” Mr. Lyall continues, the waste bein 
all State property or no man’s land, it followed that no private person heli 
Any which he eould maks over to anothar for cultivation, and that. the 
man who first cleared a field must hold it as  crown-tenant or proprietor, 
pot ns an opdhi. ‘This was tho rule; but in the Sikh times, when tho 
kirdara could do much as they liked, a potty kirdér or village official 
would sometimes induce n man to break up waste with the idea of becoming 
a proprietor, and then Sishonesty get, the land entered in the revenue 
paper in his own name; or perhaps it would be understood that the Iand 
would stand in the kdrdir's name, that he would take graia and pay cash 
to the Stato; but in auch a case it is cortuin that there would be another 
understanding between the parties entitling the cultivator to permanent 
cecupaney. Without such an understanding no man would hava gone 
to the expenso and trouble of breaking up waste in thoso days. If, there- 
fore, a man occupying the position of a tenant ean prove that the land 
when be first got it was waste, then it is certain that, by feeling of the 
country, he is entitled to a right cf ocoupaacy ; the only excoption which 
ean be imagined would be a case in which the cultivator had been at 10 
cost of bis own, and supported and supplied with stock by the grantee, 


but such cases, I think, very rarely oceurred in practice ; tho proprictor 
would have to prove the exception.” 


‘The tenants who se ex-proprietors are now protected by 
Section 5 of tho Punjab Tenaney Act; and by Section 69 a tenant 
who has brought under cultivation waste land in which he has not a 
right of occupncy is entitled on ejectmont to receive compensation 


for disturbance, “but the mere reclamation of land from waste does 
not confer a right of occupancy. 























ae Distint®, Potala forms. of partnership in ond are found in the 


(1) The adhsdli is a partnership © between. cultivator and 
non-cultivator ; instead of the cultivator paying the ea or lord's share 
of grain to the non-cultivator who Pays the revenue, hore both share 
{he atten pay tho reves bat ‘cen them ; and there is nothing on 

iow which of the two parties i i id 
Which the mere partner or adhedli, PT '8 the proprietor an 

(2) Sanjhi implics partnership both in payment of revem 

ctvton "Pron nd tame of rem 


det snag tt fo, 80 sare proal of peopellarip, fora Beal parla SEO 
nti es rm th ler nls ay tasers fom oa ot 
Sams share of the produce which a propeiciar would eee yee iy» 


‘eye thesat ta bismorsgages, aud the latter paye the reree oe ws the 
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often. took a friend into such a partnership, dividing the grain and 
payment of revenno with him half-and-half, or on tie member of 
ploughs put in by each. Here, again, there was nothing on the 
surfaco to distinguish the sdnjhi from the proprictor. 

‘The adhedli tenure commonly arose from the free act of a 
person in fall possession as proprietor,—some one who could not 
cultivate himself or get a tenant to settle down on other terms, or 
who could cultivate but found difficulty in paying the revenue, and 
bribed a capitalist to help kim by admitting him to partnership. 
Supposing it em be shown which of tho two partis in a holding is 

io original proprietor or idris, then present native feeling at 

little Weight to the claims of the others, i. e., the wdheditce eanjhi. 
Tt presumes that the proprictor admitted him of his own free will 
to the partnership, and can dissolve it when he likes. If, however, 
it could be in any caso that both parties’ interest in the land 


other with himself, then the feeling would aie 
favour of making both parties proprietors, or at least of declaring 
the partnership indissoluble, except by mutual consent. Again, when 
the adhedli cultivates, his rights as a tenant may be very strong, 
though as adhadii he holds at will. ‘The claims of such a tenant are, 
in practice, considered strong; the fact that the proprietor conceded 
80 much is presumptive that the tenant helped him 
difficulties which mght have cost him his land, or that at least great 
inducements were held out to induce the tenant to settle down. 

‘The number of sdnjhidars and adhséliddrsis getting less daily. 
‘The names of many were struck out in the recent Settlement in 
bee GS iS a ella estert breeder race 
heen made proprictors or occupancy tenants of part of # 

Te cases of thoes that remain will be determined on 


@). Collection of Land Revenue under Native Rule. 

‘The Rijs collected the land rent or revenue in various ways, 
In the unirrigated tracts the commonest way was to appraise 
each harvest the actual produce, and then either to collect the Réjé’s. 
share in kind, or, more commonly, to convert it into cash at rates 
somewhat above price current. The Raji’s share was a half 
good land; two-fifths, third, or even a fourth, on inferior 
is share was called sat and the other, or cultivator’s 


cultivate & field in’ common, in dividing the a 
‘Will be put aside as the eat or the hdkimi Missa, ond 


Modes of 
collecting the 
Jand reat or 
‘revenue, and 
ings under 
the 

‘yall, § 31, 
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the hava!) divided on tho number of plonghs furnished by the two 
parties. ‘The rents on crops other than ‘grain, such as sugarcane, 
Tpaceo, safllower, &e., were usually (not always) collected as in 
other parts of India, not by share of produce, but in eash at rates 


# Ser area of crop fixed for each tract. ‘The patches of land irrigated 
tk fn tho. driest 


from small streams which are found here and there 


i parts of the hills, paid sometimes by sharo of produce, sometimes in 
F bash, at sums fixed for each field or at fixed rates per area. 


‘This was the normal way of collecting the land rent in unir- 
rigated tracts; but in many places, when the average, value of tho 
collections had been ascertained and little room remained for inerense, 
cash jam or rental was assessed, which continued without change 
for a length of time, in fact until there were strong grounds for 
increasing or diminishing it, ~'Theso assessments were nob made 
mawandr asin the plains, but for each family holding or, in other 
words, the jama or rental was not fixed for the whole ‘mauza in one 
sum, but for each hamlet or homestead (grdon, Idérh, or bdea). Tho 
fixod rental covered the fields in cultivation only ; if a new field was 
‘added to the holding from the waste, it was assessed, and the rental 
to that extent increased, In taluka Rimgarh there prevailed atone 
time a peccliar kind of fixed assossment. Tho fields were divided 
into three classes, and assessed in fixed quantities of grain 
to class; this grain was not actually collected, but was oom 
every year into. cash at rates a little above price current. 


‘In some tracts a moro artificial system prevailed than that of 
simply ng the holding of each family. In place thereof the 
fields were grouped into arbitrary divisions or allotments, presumed 
to be of about equal rental one with another. This was, no doubt, 
in tho main only an official mode of reckoning, devised to rote 
the demands for rent and service ; but the system has also had a 
considerable effect in shaping the family holdings, which were to 
some extent forced to fit into the allotments, and not allowed to grow 
or oe naturally, ‘The names and natures of these allotments 
varied in different parts of the country ; in Niirpur thoy were called 
cand, in Réjgiri, khiin, in Jaswin and Chanaur Kohésan, bher. ‘The 
ber in taluka Jaswen and Chanaur Kohésan were of an average siz 
of about sixty ghumaos. Half a bher was called an adher, a 
a peina. Those talukas wero at one timo an imperial demesne, and | 
this measure, the ler, is said to have been invented by Todar Mal, 
tho great finance minister of Akbar, probably to facilitate assessmonts 
only. Each bler was assessed in cash at Rs, 26, and over and above 
this fixed cash rent a share of the grain was taken, but at lighter 
rates than usual, ‘The size of a family holding varied from a whol? 
bher or mote down toa half or a quarter. The vand which was i 
use in most talukus of pargana Nirpur, was a looser measure tha 
Seo ee ee part in grain by share 

luce, in cash at fixed rates yaryit 
epee perseaye © 
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‘These cash dues, which were called rangat or bangat, always 
went into the Réj@’s’ treasury; the grain rents on the other hand 
ere almost always commuted for military service being assigned as 
rozar either to the actual landholders, or to an outsider. In the 
former case the landholders furnished one man between them for 
military service; in the latter the bangat was paid to the Réjis, halt 
by the outsider (the rozydirwdla) and half by the cultivators. In liew 

_ of the grain rents of one wand the Réja got one soldier; or, according 
to another account, in some talukax, half a vand went to an infantry 
soldier, and one-and-a-half to a mounted man, ‘The grain rents of 
fa great many vands in Nérpur were assigned to Brihman families 
in dharmarth, i.e. for the cause of religion. The khiin of taluka 
Réjgiri was tho samo thing as the vand in Nirpur, but the rosgdriedla 
or assignee in Réjgiri’ got the whole rents of the Klin not, merely: 
tho grain rents, as in the ease of tho vand. In other unirrigated 
tracts, when the fields were not assorted into wand or khiin, a part of 
the rents or grain. rents were assigned in lieu of military, service. 
For instance, in Méngarh and other parts of Goler each family of 
‘Rajput, Rathi, or Thikar landholders held sbout eight gliwmdos of 
land rent free, in lien of which they had to furnish one man in times 
of peace and two in times of war to attend the Réja. 


In Kothis Kodh and Sowir, of taluka Bangihal, a system 
prevailed very similar to the Kuli jeolabandi or division of the fields 
into panes Known as jeolds ; but tho name of cand was generally 
used it of jeola and the vand does not exactly resemble the Kiilu 
jeola mits constitution.” ‘The grfon or villages, which make up 
the kothts are scattered here and there at long distances on the 
precipitous sides of the mountains. ‘The houses. of the village all 
stand together, and wherever they are at not too great a distance, 
the ground is not too steep, and other circumstances, are favourable, 
a part of the slope of the hill is brought into cultivation. “Theso 
patches of cultivation, which are mado up of numerous little roughly 
terraced compartments, are called wir. Hach household in the village 
has its cand and each rand is supposed to have an equal share in 
each afr; and to ensure equality, the share is not taken in the shape 
of one field in each sir, but in several small plots situated in every 
corner of it; when a sir, as was often the case, was injured by a 
Tandslip, a rush of water or small avalanche of snow, it was the 
custom to redivide by phoglii, i.c lot (east with amarked goats’ 
droppings). 

These vands were not, as might be presumed, ancestral shares 
like those on which village estates in the plains are commonly held. 
The people of a village are not of one stock, and have come to the 


















@ We bave probably in the rand of Bangahal tho primitive typeof the Kalu 
{ela} the tena Probably ie ie alivo in both countries, and. poplar in origin 5 buy 

| pour and remote rack ft excaped the modifications at the bands oft o Reise 
which it underwent in Kila. 
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Village at different times, Under the Rijas these vands were held 
almost rent free, on condition of furnishing one man per rand for 
military sevice, and are therefore often spoken of by the people as 
their bifrlo. ‘The only item paid was a small tribute of grain, which 
went to provision the local forts, ‘There were several reasons for 
this light assessment. In the first place Bangihal was not a 
hereditary possession of the Kiilu Rijs; if the people had become 
disaffected, the province might easily have been seized by either the 
Mandi or the Katoch Rijs; secondly, the lends were poor, and the 
Villages were always liable to be harried by raids from Mandi, butween 
which State and’ Kiilu there was almost perpetual war; thirdly, 
besides military service, tho people were constantly impressed to 
carry loads, as the only way to get from Kiln to Kiingra, without 

sing through Mandi, was by tho Sarri Pass into Kodh Sowir. 
Tihs veund-atent and diffeate soute was, in fact, a highway in thoso 
days, The vands were not divided among sons; the elder sons went 
out into the world, lived for « time by serving the Réja, and, in the 
and, wore gonorally provided for by him by grants of other wanda, 
which had escheated to the Crown in default of malo heirs or 
othorwise, or by being allowed a share in some new settlement in 
tho waste, ‘The youngest son stayed at home to succeed his father. 
In the timo of tho Chamba Réis the Gaddis, who held lond high up 
on the sides of the snowy range, whoro the crops wore of little value, 
palin fashion more like a tax per head than a truo land rent, 

thing of everything was taken, some small sums of cash, 
an ome measures of grain, « rope, « blanket, some honey, wild 
herbs, &e, 


In the irrigated tracts poculiar measures of forms of holding 
prevailed. For instance in taluka Pilam and parts of Rijgiri in the 
east of the Kiingra Valley the fields were grouped into hal or ploughs, 








q A collection of fields, for the most part in a ring fence, was rated 


98 one hal, or sometime as two hal, or half-a-hal. ‘The whole plot, 
or proportionate share of it, formed tho holding of one family or 
individual. Often one family or household owned many hals or 
shares of hals in differont places and in two or more mansds. Again, 
in lalukay Santa and Rihlt, in tho west of tho same valley, the fulde 
were divided into plots, rated as one or more ghumdo. A hal ought 
to be that amount of land which can be farmed with one plough, 
and a ghuméo is w regular measure like an acre; but in point of fact, 
in this valley there was little or no correspondence, cither in sie 
or value, between ono hal and another, or one ghumdo and the next. 
In tho irrigated parts of taluka Bangihal the plots were called bir 
and rated at so many dhariin. A dhariin is a measure of seod 
converted into land-measure according to the amount of seed 
required to sow a plot. 


Each of these plots of irrigated land, whether rated i 
ghundo, or dhartn, bad its own separate namo and sopmate rete 
or —was, in fact, in some degree a little mahal of itself, 
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‘Tho assessment was in fixed measures of grain © plus some small 
items of cash, and was known as the purdna mil, or old valuation, 
It has existed time out of mind without change, though temporary 
remissions were often given in had seasons, or to induce men to 
settle down on deserted holdings. In the Halddn, or irrigated 
valley of Goler, the rice lands are divided into plots of from five 
to ten ghumdo called kola. Ench kola was a majdl of itself, with 
@ separate name, and held on shares by men of different families 
‘who wore unconnected with regard to their holdings of ular or 
unirrigated land. ‘The Réjés assigned some share in Tolis to 
all holders of unirrigated land who asked for it, without much or 
any regard to mauza boundaries. There were two classes of kolds ; 
Ast, midi, to which there were hereditary claimants, or, in the 
Iangunge of the country, a iris or daweddr; 2nd, wdfir, to 
which there were no such claimants. 


‘These last were, down to SettJement, considered free Crown 
property, and were leased from year to year. The midi olds 
generally had a fixed cash assessment, the indjir kolds paid half 
produce into the Réjé’s granaries. None of these kolds, n few of 
the largest excepted, hinve been partitioned as yet. All the share 
holders provide ploughs according to their shares or their ability. 
All the labour is done in common; and when the harvest is got in, 
after putting aside from the gross outturn enough to meet the 
Government revenue and other expenses, the balance is divided 
upon the rhs. Often four shareholders combine to furnish 
one plough. Hach kvla has an officer called the ndmeddr, who 
manages the cultivation and collects the men and hs; and 
another called the handur, whose duty it is to let on the water : 
this Inst office is held in turn, but the first is generally hereditary. 
The ndmeddr gots us a perquisite the head and leg of the goat 
Sacrificed at harvest and first ploughing. 

In falukas Indaura and Khairan of Tehsil Nérpur, the only 
other tract in which there is much irrigation, no field assessment 
existed, and tho revenue was collected by share of the actual 
produce of each harvest. 

Everywhere, in irrigated snd unirrigated tracts the regular 
land rents were iperedsed by the sation of numerous extra cesses, 
some of which went to officials, but most into the Rajé’s treasury. 
They differed in number and amount in each taluka, but wore 

erally in the form of percentages in cash or grain. Some of 
Si ccimmonestworo tha Jinsdl, or army tax ; the paundah or war 
tax; aurii or a tax to cover the cost of writing auri, i.e. receipts 




























8) They ware not measures of weight bat mrasuresof capecity, and ran as follows: 

th=l thimbi :8 hibit dharae ; 6 dha topa. Tn some 

eI chahdois rqual in? kacka sea, 

in Bangihal the amessment hore m proportion 

the spposed to be required ; for example, aay that a bir, or plot of 

‘an ares of twodhariin paid n rent of eight or ton dharin of tic its nasesarment was, 
~ sid to be chaugandé or panchgandi, that is four or five times the sum of the seed corn. 
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CHAP. for the revenue; woigh-man’s cess, or monoy-tester’s cess; 

TLC watchman’s cess; Ininiingos or mohdsib's cess,—a cess to cover the 

cost of conveying the Government grain collections to the State 

granary. Padha or bodh (meaning extra) and lg are names by 

Extra comes, which Some of these extra cesses were known in many parts of 
the country. Some of them survive in dealings between mudfidars 
and proprietors, or proprietors and tenants. 


In addition to the above-described regular vents and extra 
cesses on land, 2 number of miscellaneous items were collected in 
feoarrerense the villages, all of which went by the general name of baniazirf, 
formerly There seems to have been a separate staff for the collection of 

these dues under tho Rijis, Tho Sikhs generally farmed tho 
banwariri of a-whole pargana or of several talukas to one man, 
who sometimes, but not always, was also the kdrddr who had the 
collection of the regular land revenue, Many items of the banwaciré 
had no direct connection with the land, and consisted of taxes pai 
by shop-keepers or artizans; but these classes lived on the aioe 
Tand, got timber and fire-wood from his forests, and grazed their 
cows and goats on his waste. Tn theory his right to demand taxes 
from them was based more upon his position as landlord than as 
head of the State. The number and amounts of the items of the 
banwaziri differed greatly in different talukas. As an example, we 
may take a list of them for one, viz., Changer Balfyar:— 
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‘The ubove list is taken from a report made out by an old 
official of the taluka, but it is probably not exhaustive, for in 
reports for other ¢alukas many other items are entored such as 


Ras, a p, Bs, 9. 





Fabs or pony ... 0° 8 'G por head, Sune or goldsmith... 0-80 per house, 
Shopkeeper wx. 1 0 0 to0.20porahep, | Barhaiordrommer "1g. 9 Pathe 
Liléei or dyer‘. 0 % 0 pec house, | Domnacrhasketmaker 0 3 0 do, 





Monopolies for the sale of intoxicating drugs, for distilling 


spirits or keeping » gambling-house, were granted for falukas ce ol 


single villages, and the contract money formed items of tho 
danwaziré revenue ; so also the right to collect and sell the fruit of 
certain forest trees was leased from year to year. Even fruit trees, 
in cultivated lands were not exempt; for example, the fruit of 
certain valuable Aarh trees so situated was always sold to the 
highest bidder, and mango trees were taxed in some talukas, the 
tax going by the name of ambdkari. The Réjés claimed a share 
of the honey from the owners of bee-hives, the best part of the 
timber of a tree felled or blown down in a man's field, any la 
fish caught in his weir or fish-trap, or tho best hawk eanght in the 
nets spread in the forests. On the day of the Sairi festival (1st 
Baisskh), Which answers to our New Year's Day, the whole 
community of each village offered nazars to the Réja, the landholders 
sending baskets of fruit or vegetables, the shop-keopers articles 
of their stores, and the artizans articles of their manufacture, 
The idkim, or headman of the village, went with a following, 
and presented these gifts with an offering in cash of his own. LE 
also made presents to the wazir and kduiayo, and received presents 
himself from his constituents. 


Under Ranjit Singh’s role, first Dosa Singh Majithia, and 
after him his son Lehna Singh, hold charge in the capacity of 
ndzim or governor of tho hill territory between the rivers Réyi 
and Sule}. Neither of theso, however, resided permanently in 
the District, but carried on the administration eisagh agents 
(kardre) appointed in the paryava towns. Once a year the nazi, 
or @ superior agent appointed by him for the purpose, made ¢ 
tour of tho District, taking the accounts and hearing and redressing 
complaints. The ndzim was not only entrasted with the entire 
receipts from his territory, but he ‘was likewiso responsible for all 
disbursements ; the fiscal, military and miscellaneous charges were 
all pgid by his authority out of the gross income. There was no 
tata time for rendering these accounts to the State,—sometimes 
two and threo years would be allowed to elapso before he was 
called upon to give an explanation of his stewardship. But he was 
obliged to be always propared to give up his papers and to pay 
the balanee whenever the Government might demand an adjust- 
ment, Sardir Lehna Singh enjoys a good reputation in tho hills; 
he was a mild and lenient governor; his periodical visits were not 
made the protenco for oppressing and plundering the people; he 

a ith the deposed 





maintaine friendly snd generous intercourse with the 
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hill chiefs, and contributed by his conciliatory manners to allevinte 
their fallen position. At the same time he is held in favourable 
recollection by the peasantry; his assessments were moderate for 
native system, and although he did not possess that foree of 


sith simi- character to keop his agents under proper control, yet he never 


aigtrasion. 


itea'e., himself oppressed, nor willingly countenanced oppression in 
others. : 


Barns, 
$5 28—a31, 


Over every pargana or ancient division of the country was 
appointed a kifrdar who derived his appointment from the ndzin. 
re was no fixed scale of salary for the remaneration of these 
officers. Sometimes they undertook the farm of their several 
jurisdictions, guaranteeing to pay a certain annual revenno to the 
ndaim, ond taking their ehanco of remuneration in the profits 
and opportunities for extortion which their position 
upon them. In such a case, the kdrddr held himself responsible 
for all the collections and disbursements; he was bound to realize 
all the revenue, to discharge the cost of all establishments, 
and to pay tho surplus balaneo at the end of the year into 
tho Governor's treasury ; the people were literally mado over for a 
given period to his mercy, and his rapacity was limited only by his 
iscretion. This system, however, was not generally followed. It 
prevailed chiefly in pargana Haripur, where the vigorous, not to say 
contumacions, character of the people served as « restraint upon the 
license of the kdrdar. In most cases the kdrddr received 
salary of 700 rupees or 1,000 rupees a year from the State. Ho 
‘was allowed also a small establishment, who were paid in the same 
way from the pnblic funds. To each’ kdrddr there was usually 
attached a writer or assistant and twenty or thirty sepoys. ‘Tho 
kedrddr was not generally along incumbent. Instances have occurred, 
‘as that of Boghi Shih at Kangra, where the kiirddr bas held his 
position for fifteen or twenty years ; bat he was a personal favourite 
with Lehna Singh, and owed this protracted tennre to his support. 
as ruloa kdrddr seldom stayed more than three years. 
obtained his office probably by tho payment of a propitiat 
bribe, and the same agency by which totaal in pate 
his predecessor was to others to be directed against himself; 
occasionally also the people would repair in formidable bodies. to 
Lahore and obtain the removal of an obnoxions kdrddr; so that, 
portly from the venality of the Government, and partly from the 
effect of their own vices, they seldom held their office long. "The 
karddr was a judicial as well as fiscal officer, and was responsible 
for the peace and security of his jurisdiction as well as for the 


realization of the revenue. But of course his fiscal duties were the - 


mostimportant. Corrupt judgments or an inefficient police were evils 
which ight bo overlooked, even supposing they excited attention ; 
but a kérddr in default was an of almost bey the hope of 
ardon. His chief business, therefore, was to collect revenue, and 

daily routine of duty was to provide for the proper cultivation 


| 
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of the land, to encourage the flagging husbandman, and to replace, OHA. 
if possible, the deserter. His energies were entirely directed towards HL 





extending the agricultural resources of the District, and the problem _ and 
of his life was to maintain cultivation at the highest possible level Revenue 
and at the samo time to keep the cultivator at the lowest point of it ata: 


sion, tron 
Under native government in the highly irrigated valleys of this 1% 
District tho Goyernmert dues have from timo immemorial been levied. kb revenne 
in kind. The produce is cortain and regular, being independent of "st 
the caprice of the seasons, ‘ingra Valley the proportion of $$ 9— 
grain received by the State had been found through a series of years 
to vary so little that a fixed measuro of produce both for the autnmn 
and spring harvests was imposed upon every field, and gradually 
became a permanent assessment. ‘This practice had been in ‘vogue 
for ages hefore the Sikh conquest, and was probably devised by one 
of the earlier Hindu princes : its antiquity is so remote that tho 
y* people are ignorant of tho author. For every field in the valloy 
thore is a fixed amount of produce payable to Government; and so 
carefully and equitably was this valuation made, and so ancient aro 
the landmarks that constitute each field, that this claborate 
assessment has lasted without single instance of failure up to the © 
resent day, being still, even under tho cash assessments of tho 
itish Settlement, the standard of distribution of the revenuo 
burden among individual cultivatorse ‘The Sikhs found this system 
in forco on their conquest of the country, and they did not subvert 
it, In every village of the valley there was a hotht or granary, 
whero the produce was carried and stored; and as the chief staple 
of tho valley is a fine description of rico which, Peshawar excepted, 
is grown in no other locality of the Punjab, tho Government had 
no difficulty in disposing of the grain, Regularly every year tho 
morchants would come up from the plains below and carry off the 
rice. So profitable was the trade, that the kérddrs themselves nob 
sererey, Speculated on their own account, and exported the 
rico of tho valley, bringing back, on their return, the rock salt of 
the Pind Dédan Khan mines, 


‘The system abovo described was confined entirely to the Kingra 
Valley. ‘The valley of Haripur, which also possesses the means of 
Resta irrigation, was usually leased out to farmers, who took 

theirs rents by division of the crops, paying a fixed annual sum in 
to the Government kérdar. [In other falukus,such as Indaura 
i.) and iran, the resident chaudlirfs secured the lease in their own 

















names ; they too levied their dues in kind, paying a money assess. 
ment to the State. In the upland parts of the District, destitute of 
artificial aid and dependent for their erops upon the periodical rains, 
the assessment was always in money. The kdrddr was too well 
aware of tho vicissitudes of the seasons to place bis faith on tho 
actual results of cultivation. Every village, therefore, was assessed 
ata fixed money demand, called the ayin, which under ordinary — 
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— 


circumstances was maintained unaltered for many years, until, indeed, 
the reclamation of new land, or the deterioration of the village 
resources, had made the burden unequal. It was obtained by estimat- 
ing the valuo at prevailing rates of the gross yield of a village ina 
favourable year, and assuming half the amount as the Government 
demand, 

In excess of the revenue, the karddr levied an ana in the rapeo 
as kharach, or contingencies. This was not repaid to the village 
officials but appropriated partly to his own exponses and partly to 
Government, ‘The representative of the village either en; for 
the farm of his village, and obtained in this-wiso a precarions profit, 
or else he was authorized to levy a certain percentage on the Govern- 
ment revenue, ‘Tho collections ‘under tho Sikh system wore alway 
in advance of the harvest. ‘The spring demand commenced 
Naurdtrd, which usually falls about the end of March, ‘The antumn 
revere was realized in September, and frequently remitted to the 
Nazim by tho Dasera festival, or end of October. The money was 
adyanced, on the security of the coming crop, by capitalists who could 
dictate their own terms; and thus tho people wore deprived of the 
legitimate fruits of their industry, Romissions wore occasionally 
given under the authority of Lehna Singh, During tho Inter days 
‘of tho Sikhs those remissions frequently roourred ad wore an absolve 
surrender of the revenue, and not merely suspensions to be subse- 
quently realized. 


‘Such was the outline of the Sikh system of revenue as followed 
in the bills. As a general rule, the demand was calenlated at the rate 
of half the gross produce, and this proportion was frequently exceoded. 
by the imposition of other cossos, oat ths rnc ‘tho poople were 
a8 heavy as they could bear. A Native Collector, however, kiowing 
that indiscriminate severity is sure to entail eventual loss, i too 
discreet to rain his tenants. Short of this he will proceed to any 
length and will take all he can without endangering the security of 
the future. His policy isto leave nothing bat bare subsistence to- 
the cultivator of the soil, and with this principle as his rule of practice 
all his assessments are moulded, By gradual experience the caps 
abilities of every village were ascertained, and the demand became 
Stationary at the highest sum that could be paid without causing 
ae deterioration. Instances of exemption were rare, us in the 

ills, personal interest had little opportunity to counterbalance the 
cupidity of the kiirddr, inhabited by a race possessing no sympathy 
with the Sikhs. ‘Tho burden, as a rule, was borne by all ali ows 
indeed a saoar diag to just and liberal principles, but still impartially 
istributed. 











(J—British Settlement. - 
__The following history of the Land Revenue Settloment undo# the 
British Goyernment down to the beginning of the last tobtleraea is 

token from Mr, Anderson's Settloment Report, §§ 13-18: 
“Teas = 
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On apnexation in 1846, s summary settlement for three years was CHAP. 
mado by Mr. John Lawrences, Commissioner of the Jallundur Dosb, and 1X G 
Liontonant L ako, Assistant Commissioner. This was based entirely on the tand 
Sitch rent roll, with a reduction of 10 per cont., and the abolition of all Rettne. 
cesses exoept the lambardra’ and patiniris’ fees amounting to 74 percent, —g 
and road cess of 1 por cout, In Kingra, where the revenue liad been eliteneet 
paid in kind, it was converted into cash at favourable rates, 
As. Burnes found that in spite of the yodvetion allowed, tho demand Rogatar 
on irrigated land was still too high, even after extension of cultivn- eettotients 
tion and immunity from many vexations imposts. In his regnlaraettlemont, 
he gayo no reduction or only « nominnl reduction in the irrigated part. of 
ict, but heimposed no increase, Ho remarked that since tho oowsion 
of tho district the prices of grain had been remarkably high, but that the 
market was liable to great vicissitudes, and as the assessment was ortainly. 
not low he resolved to maintain the totals, but he adjusted’ and equalized 
tho details, On the unirrigated tracts a reduction of 12 per cent, was 
necessary in order to put the revenue on » sound basis to enable the people 
to meat without difficulty the fluctuations inseparable from the cultivation 
of tho soil and to pay panctoally and regularly the Government demand, 
* In Nérpar ho allowed 15 per cent., ax the summary axsewsment thero was 
ighor than olsewhore, ‘The total decrease upon the whole revenue of the 
district was about 9 per cont. Ido not attempt. to compare tho actual 
figores of Mr. Barnes’ settlomout with tho present aseessment ; it has 
always beon doubtful whethor muijs wero included or not, and as. some 
of theo wore largo the comparison wovld be deceptive, "Moreover, tho 
+ limits of the district have changed and the taksils havo boon re-arranged 
since 1850, 

‘he settloment was aunonncod for twenky yours, but was subscquently 
extended to thirty, to oxpiro in 1879. Mr. Burnes considerod it nocessury 
to oxplain why ‘he took oogegomonta for ao long an twenty yours,” He 
did not anticipato any extonsivo reclamation of waste laud, which would 
rondor a shorter poriod advisablo, and even whore there was scope for 
improvomonts us in Nérpur, Dera and Hamirpur, thero was not nflicient 
colturablo waste materially to dorange. the vilago ‘nasessments ce te 
Fvoder a revision necessary before tho expiration of the twenty yours, 

} All cultaruble spots had’ been already reclaimed, and nothing was loft 
but tho precipitous sides of hills, frequently encumbered with forest and 
Drushwood, which must first be cleared before the plough could ba 
introduced; and, at the prices of grain then prevailing, no ono would 
andertake to reolaim such lands, ‘The poople were anxious fora twenty 
ears’ lease, and even while Mr. Barnes wrote the assurance of such Tease 










































agricultural enterprise ; lands wero better cultivated 
‘F  tmade to grow two crops in place of one ; new waterouts wore made and 
crops of superior quality grown. He anticipated that the additional 
revenno Government might derive from a shorter period would be more 
than repaid by the increased resources and prosperity of the poople. 
Mr. Bornes made no nttempt to apply a aystem of classified rates Maly of 
Nor to asoertain tho gross produco wil to evolve from it the money Mreameot io 
proportion dis ns Government revenue, He did not classify soils and femme t'- 
Prepare different. rates to snit them; but he fixed a general talus rato 
for irrigated and uvirrigated laud, and the assessment of the villoges 
ity taluka were mao to revolve us closely us possible round the result 
of these rates as a common centre. He had before him the old Sikh 
jama ond tho jana of tho summary settlement, nnd the former collections 
modified by the change of circumstances formed the basis of his assess 
ment. Mr, Lyall wrote that it was in all but a few villages nothing 
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GHAR more than the old native assessment very slightly modified, and he 
considered it on the whole more equal in its incidence than any assessment 

which could bo now-a-days mado; the surface of the country is 50 
. broken, the difference in productiveness of adjoining lands eo immense, 
node of that it ‘would never bo possible tosses a mausa in the lump ; but Mr. 
aseomectin Barnes had beforo him the old jamabandi papers showing separately the 

demands and collections for each holding or plot, and the demand for 
the whole mauza was merely the sum total of the demands of the holdings. 
When ho gave a reductiou, each holding got its ratable sharo except in 
special cases whore the reduction was divided unequally by a-rough 
process of arbitration. ‘Thus, as Mr. Lyall pointed out, the old family 
holding and ficld assessment still lived little changed, though disguis 
by Mr. Barnes’ assessments, 

Working of As to the heavy or light nature of the settlement, there has already 
the ccfels been a general impression that it was a very light assessment j but Mr. 
settlement. Tyall’s idea was that it could be called ‘light, and that, compared 

with that of many other districts in the Punjab in 1870, it was heavy. 
He believed it complete fallacy to. suppose that Mr. Barnes could have 
safely demanded n higher revenue than he did; the assessment would 
have broken down in very many places hnd not the strain beon relieved 
hy the rise of prices that began. three years after settlement and has 
been maintained ever since. He pointed out that though the rise in 
prices had enabled the people to pay their revenue easily, still the land 
was so sub-divided that any increased profit from the greater value of 
the produce was at once absorbed, and that it would bo hardly possible for 
Goverument at the next settlement to suddonly recover any considerable 
share of the value of the increase ; and ho evon went so far as to express a 
doubt as to the policy of doing away with the old fixed grain assossment. 


But whether the assessment was heavy or light it worked very well 
up to the revised settlement in 1866-69, and also since that time, Indeed, 
50 far ns remissions and suspensions of revenue are concerned, the histor 
of this district prior to the rocent settlement was almost 
reveous has beon paid without difficulty ; occasionally 
have been required in consequenes of damage by hail, but even these 
wore insignificant. 

Mr. Lyall suggested that on the expiration of the term of settlement 
it would probably bo sufficient to pick vut for re-nssessment the villages 
in which the cultivated area was known to have largely increased or to 
which new income has accrued, such as the profit of slate quarries, &c.; 
such would be very few, and on all the rest, if prices continued to rise, 
uniform increase of say 20 per cent, might be imposed, leaving au 
objecting village the alternative of claiming # remeasurement aud regular 
reassessment. It is tobe remembered that when this suggestion was 
mado the local rate which has practically enliunced the Government 
demand by 10 per cent, had not been imposes. 


Thoogh Mr. Barnes’ assessment worked well it was very goon dise 
covered that his record of rights was incomplete, and it waa revised by 
Mr, Lyall betweon 1866 and 1869. His operations wee confined to the 
correction and compilation of the old record and did not extend to 
resnssesruent, though in some cases as explained in para, 187 of bie 
report, they did include a re-distribotion of the revenue alrendy asaessed. 
* Tho only regular setilement mado by Mr. Lyall was that of the Lawbugrdon 

Jagir us reported by him in para, 201. It was only a confirmation ef the 
existing assessment made by Mr. Barnes ina summary. proceeding. in 
sontequence of the quarrels between the Réja aad the landholders ; but 
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“complete record of rights was prepared for this jiyir for the first. ti 
Theltajis of Sibm; olor aad Nadas Chjected to the smcenesient OF thats 
jigirs, and it was not antil the settlement jast completed that these 
‘three tracts came under regular settlement. 

‘The settlement expired in 1879, but no steps appear to have been 
taken towards the now ro assessment, until in 1885 the persistent com- 
plaints. of the agricalturists of Goler raised the question of a first regular 
settlement of that jigir, and this brought forward the larger question 
of a re-settlemeut of the whole district. 

- “After various for the new settlement and a good deal 
of discussion (for which seo Mr. Anderson's Report, Sections 18—21) 

it was finally decided (by the Government of India’ Notifications 24 
and 25 of 26th January 1888) that a general re-assessment of 
the land revenue of the Kiingra District should be undertaken 
and that records of rights should be prepared for the estates in 
the Goler, Sita and Nédaun jdgirs. In these jdgirs, where no 
settlement had as yet been made, the operations were of the nature 
of a first regular settlement; in the rest of the District they ware 

confined to a revision of the assessment hased on a carefal writing 
up to date of the village papers with consolidation of survey 
utmbers : re-measurements were only undertaken when absolutely 
necessary for assessment purposes, 

Mr. O'Brien was Deputy Commissioner, and in addition to his 
other duties he took charge of and carried through the settlement. 

4 The re-assessments were sanctioned on various dates during the 

Years 1889, 1890, 1801, and 1892. A simultaneous re-assessment 

was carried on in Kulu, Mr. Diack, Assistant Commissioner, 

acting under the control of Mr. O'Brien. ‘The settlement resulted 

in an increase of Rs. 80,000 in Kingra Proper, and of Rs. 20,000 

in Kulu, the actual total increase of Khilsa Revenue for both 

ing Rs, 1,02,805 or 17 per cent. on the former demand. Mr, 

O'Brien died in the early part of 1894, and the concluding oper- 

# ations of the settlement were carried out by Mr. A. Anderson, 

6.1.8, ‘The three unassessed j:iyirs were at the same time carefully 
assessed, and maps and records of rights prepared. 


‘The result of the second revised settlement of 1897 was as 
follows :— 
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CHAR. ‘The cesses before the assessment amomnted to about Rs. 19-88 
ULC: der cent. of the land revenue; the patindr coss, which was divided 








Tand among the paticdrfs, the kaithe and the kotirdls, varied from 
‘Revenue. village to village. 
Lorex ‘The cesées now levied are as under 
Rs. a p. 
Local rate +. 10 6 8 porcent, on the revenue 
Patwér cess ... + 534 ditto ditto. 
Lanbardéri ... nr » 600 ditto ditt 





Total .., .., 2010 0 


‘These are not “village cesses” as defined in the Land Revenue 
Act, but they have been shown in the records as if they: were. 
‘There is no malba in this District, Any expenditure incurred by 
the lambarddrs, on account of the community, eg. uniform for 
chaukiddrs, repairs of boundary pillars, is met from the income 
derived from common property such as from water-mills, grass in 
closed forests, share of sale-proceeds of trees, new cultivation or 
from rent of common cultivated land. Should there be no such 
common income, the expenditure is bichhed over the village in 
the usual way. ‘The duos to be paid tothe rdkhas or forest 
watchmen are not entered as cesses, but the rdkha is classed a8 2 
village servant along with the blacksmith, the carpenter and the 
kohli, whose remuneration is entered in the WitjibeuleAra, 


(4) —Sagirs. 


Bettloment In a letter, dated 18th November 1851, Mr. Barnes reported 
Sigrionjayes that ‘ho had left all tho political jdgtriiirs to collect according 
Deine to ative fashion nnd ancient custom2" te ryots also to do. begdr 
for their chiefs. If complaints were made to him of exaetion, ho 
referred them to the Rijs, who always settled them, He strongly 


opposed the introduction of our revenue system, which had been 


in contemplation. Tho Board of Revenue intimated approval in 
their Secretary's letter No, 359, dated 6th April 1852, At the 
Réja’s request, however, Mr. Barnes deputed a kiningo to prepare 
a Icheweat ov rent-roll for several of the villages in the Laml 


jagir; no new assessment was made, but the old demand in each 
holding was ascertained, and slightly ‘modified where # appeared 
unreasonable, 


‘Mr. Barnes also interfered to secure from the Réja some provision 
for three or four of the leading families of his own clan, such as the 
Katoch of Khira, of Drig, Behilina, of Sagur, of Lahét, ‘These 
families had held in past times the whole or part of the mauzas in 
which they now reside as Uasi jagire from the Réjés, their Kinsmen, 
burt hid Jost sll when the Sikhs auriexed the country. “At Mr. Barnes? 
intercession, and in gratitude to the loading mon of ‘these families 
Who had assisted him in getting the title of Réja from our Govern- 
ment, Partéb Chand granted some of them stnall Jagirs, and to 
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others he gave a cash lease of the collection of the villages in which 
they resided. 'Thoamonnt of the lease was nearly equal to the value 
of the collections (which were then levied by chakola, ic, a. fixed 
amount in grain and cash on each plot or holding), but-the privilege 
was, and is, nevertheless, much valued. 





the 
Pertib Chand was careless and prodigal, and from time to time 4". 


after the regular settlement complaints of exaction were made 
against his agents, Those led to settlement records being prepared 
for two mausas nder orders of tho Deputy Commissioner, and, as 
the Réja never exercised any judicial powers, all suits between land- 
holders wore heard in the District Court. ‘Tho Rija was never mado 
a party either to a suit or in the proparation of the record of rights 
of a village, and any rights he may have had beyond those of a mere 
assignee of the revenmo were ignored. At the same time he continued 
to assert all the rights which have boon described above as belonging 
fey caste toa Aja fn tons hills thongs le Gil nok dae to enters 
them except here and there in a modified way, apprehending that 
the communitios would win if the dispute came into our Courts. 
‘The communities had the same idea, but, out of respect for the Raja 
and old custom, wore unwilling to oppose him. So long, therefore, 
as he took no more than the customary demand on each holding, 
and respected their claims on the waste lands near their homesteads, 
they allowed him to preserve parts of the forests, to make a few 
grants out of the larger wastes for cultivation, to take half produco 
of new alluvial lands in tho river bed, to collect fees from shepherds 
and herdsmen and from village artizans,” and to cut a tree or two 
in their fields with leave asked when he wanted timber. In short, 
a very looso and vague constitution oxisted marking a period of 
iepsinteon’ ta which tho Rij, though for fallen fem his original 
estate, and rapidly approaching the level of a mere jdgirddr, still 
retained some vestiges of his former soversignty. 


Réja Partéb Chand died shortly before settlement was com- 
menced, leaving an infant son to succeed him. The estate was under 
the Court of Wards, and Mr. Lyall was directed by Government to 
make a settloment which should disturb existing ‘arrangements as 
little as possible. Bad feeling existed between the rdni_or queen- 
mother and the subordinate jdgirddrs (her brothers-inlaw and 
insband’s other widows); also between her and the leading Katoch 
families, who had dared to show disapproval of some of her proceod- 
ings, and feared with reason that she would cancel their leases and 
resume their rent-free grants if she had the power. Tho ri and 
some of the subordinate jiigivdire also hed long-standing quarrels 





© Ta thes 
reverie. "This 
{Share bat fol aatlonty to cermand, partial as te Hoard of Ravecce’ had 
appara of Mp Ie eo colece cording to oft eto, and nates fring at 
Hy authority’ 18 levy bamcesrl war from the. fra questioned by’ ‘the people a 
Vdieaéctod.illagas, who ergoed tbat. (thal. bees disallowed ley, Goveraebent 
‘hie faper au well atin the reet.of the country. “They refused Yo pay, and se Pate 
seems torhgr feared the reslt of applying tothe DMatitasthorte, 


anad, part of the rorenue assigned (Rt. 1,000) fs termed bameastrt 
‘would ineluds these fees, which the Htéja may therefore be said 
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CHAP. with some villages which had boon recalcitrant for some years; and © 
M,C in the villages held on lease by the Kutoch families were 

laxd, _uarrols botwwoon them and the other landholders, All those factions 
vente. 


were bent on turning the settlement to their own advantage, and 
Settument ot resolved to claim everything and admit nothing. On behalf of the 
Montin® young Réja it was urged that he was proprietor, and the members 

* of tho village communities merely tenants ; that he could take his 
rent in grain if ho liked, and also demand shares of fruit, timber and 
other produce ; that he could at any time resume the jagirs of his 
family, and the leases or petty assignments granted to members of 
the clan or others, In reply, the communities asserted that they 
were full proprietors, and the Rija only jagirdtr. Again, the 
subordinate jagirddvs and lossoes of villages, while supporting’ the 
Rijé’s claims with respect to the ordinery landholders, asserted that 
tho Rijé’s rights having been permanently transferred to thom, they 
wore proprictors in his place. 


After enquiry Mr. Lyall declared thatthe Rija was lalukddy or ~ 
superior proprietor both of waste and arable lands, and the holders 
of land in the villages subordinate proprietors of their own hold 
and joint-owners of the Village waste; that by custom waste 
not be broken up for cultivation without # grant from the Raja, but 
that the Réja could not make such grants without consent of the 
villagers, excopt in certain forest lands or nagban, which were 
soparately demarcated as his full proporty ; that the Katoch lessoes 
of villages were not superior proprietors in place of the Raja, but 
more lossees of certain rights of his, Mr. Lynll refrained from 
giving any decision with regard to the term or conditions of assign- 
ments of tho revenue, great or small, or of the leases of villages. 
declare that they were held in perpetuity would have weakened the 
Rijé’s influence; and, moreover, Government, in its Secretary's letter 

No, 659, dated 25th August 1862, had decided not to interfere 
between these Rijis and holders of subordinate grants in their jaigire 
except in very special cases. Mr. Lyall, however, records his opinion 
that the Rija or his successors should not be allowed to resume 
the afore-mentioned leasos of collections and small jiigivs whioh Raja 
Partib Chand, at Mr. Barnes’ suggestion, gave to certain Katoch 
families. Both Mr. Barnes and the Rija, without doubt, intended 
that the arrangements should be of a permanent character.” During 
the last Settlement (1893) the rights of the Réja, his sub-proprictors 
and tenants Were more fully ascertained and settled and little cause 
of friction now remains, except between the Rifja and his Katoch 
relations and mudjiddrs, ‘The Réja has been held to be superior 
proprietor of all land in his jagir and has been granted a talukdavi 
allowance of 15 per cent, on the assigned reventie as a mark of his 
status, A more important rightis that of succession in his ca ‘ity. 
e of dla-mélik to the lands of any adna-inilik who dics without heire, 
On the other hand all payments in grain or kind duo from the sub: 
Proprietors have been commuted into cash, and definitely fixed, 
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Perit as tesa recone sole oe of Sie ja Ea 
growth, subject to the rights of user of ‘sub-proprietors 
tenants. TRS Raj, sone ofall the plyinfdrs or village commits 
of the Kingra District, owns the forest trees in the waste land, this 


Har. 
and 


Revenue. 


right having been by inadvertence conferred upon him by Goren: ee 
igh. 


ment in the first jagir settlement. 

‘The income of the Rija according to the present settlement is 
Rs, 39,614, of which Rs. 34,628 are assigned revenue and the 
balance Rs, 4,086 falukddri allowance : this latter includes all dues, 
such as anicasiré, begdr, &e., formerly levied by the Raja. 


‘The state of affairs detailed above as having prevailed in tho 
Lambagréon jdgir at the time of the revised settlement, may be 
taken as haying applied more or less to the remaining three large 
jagire” of Nidan, Goler and Dida Siba up to tho commencement 
‘of Mr. O'Brien's settlement or until the year 1890, Summary 
settlement of a kind had indeed been made in Dida Stha in 1881-82, 
but in Nédaun and Goler nothing had boon attempted: there was no 
assessment, no record of rights, no maps and no patirdris, and the 
relation between the Réjés and the villagers had in all three jdgire 
become greatly strained. 

Now a complete settlement has been made and tho rights of all 
have been ascertained and recorded, and all village matters, more or 
Joss, assimilated to those of Government villages, The Réjis have 
hoon decided to 'bo superior proprictors of all cultivated land and 
solo proprietors ofall: waste land, none of which con bo broken up 
without their iission : they receive a falukddri allowance of 17°65 

cent. laun), 20 per cent. (Goler) and 20 per cent. (Dida 
Biba). Tevenne is now payable in cash, and all dues are included 
in the falukddri allowances, A few disputes still occur, papa 
water-mills, royalties on cultivated ground, &c., but they are not of 
‘Yery serious importance.” 

Though the Réjiis have been held to be owners of the waste, 
Government has retained its ownership of the trees and all forest 
Fe oe and the jagirddrs, in so far as they manage the forests, are 

‘to be only agents of the Forest Department. 

Ty Kotlehr, there has never been any opportunity for differ- 
ences: the jdgir now held by the Réja was at first granted in tho 
Hoshi istrict and was not transferred to this District until 
the time of the revised settlement (1867). As the villages of the 
jdgir had boon regularly settled by Mr. Bornes, and the people 

jigirs, Sita, Goler, Nédaun, the 


th July 1860, ageeed that it was 
hey. ‘They bate sll. since been 








ot 
rriuglt under Seltlement. 
NSB) Gate neeenelas ure sow wader the Cone of Warts wt thon of Mien Dag 
hand of Lembasréons 90d Haje Hughinnth Singh of Goler. ‘That of Goler is hesvth 
Ce aiced Tie volo oF peimegeatture ans been plied to Gclee onder Act TV, of 
1000, by Panjab Gucerument Gosette NutiBestion Ne. 653, dated Srd of July 1901, 


Pier 
Goter and 
Biba jdgtre, 


Kotlobe jiyén. 
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HAP. recorded as full proprictors, the Réja is only the assignee of the 
HEC “tand revenue, and has no proprietary rights. 
Set Besides the jdgira in Kéngra Proper there is the Wazirl Répi 
Jager tn jdgir in Kulu and the jdgir kothts of Kolong, Gumrang and Gondla 
£25, “7 in Léhul which are described in Part Il, Chapters HI and V, and 
Part Ill, Chapters II and V. 
7 
: 


dmiginents —Jeigirs, mudfis and rent-free grants.—Between annexation and 

Boe. the regular settlement, assignments to the amount of Rs, 63,104 
were reserved, including the jdgir of Rs. 38,000 enjoyed by the 
rebel Chief Réja Parmodh Singh. Notwithstanding this, at the 
regular settlement, the revenue of about a fourth of the area of 
the whole District was still alienated, and was estimated by Mr. 
Barnes at Rs. 2,05,553, of which political jagirs in perpetuity 
accounted for Rs. 1,12,072, and religious grants in perpetuity for 
Rs. 9,036. The lands which had been held under former Govern- 
ments subject to any condition of service, military or otherwise, 
‘were released for the life of the incumbents at a commutation fixed 
at one-fourth of the assessed revenue; their yalue amounted at the 
regular settlement to Rs. 7,330. Between the regular and first 
revised settlements, tho total revenue alienated had decreased from 
Rs, 2,05,553 to Rs. 1,80,054. In the interval between the prepara 
tion of tho two statements Sardir Lehna Singh's jdgir of Rs. 19,000, 
some othor smaller jgirs, and raany petty rent-free holdings had 
een resumed; and, on the other hand, lands had been assigned in 
jagir to Rija Homidulla Khan Réjauri, to Rija Jaswant Singh of 
Raa Raja Rémpil of Kotlehr, and to Wazir Goshion of 
‘Mandi. OF these the first two have been commuted for cash pen= 
sions of Rs, 16,000 and Rs. 8,000, respectively. ‘The total assigned 
Teyenue now amounts to Rs, 1,78,266, 


Tewores of ‘Tenures of rent-free land may bo divided into two classes : first, 
* Gust” those held by Brihnans, Réjpits, and Mahéjans; these were ordi- 
narily granted as a favour to men of respectability who held no 

Jand, and wanted a place to settle upon, and a garden or small field 

or two to help to fill the pot. Second, those held by artizan or 

labouring families, granted originally to induce tho holdors to settle 

down, and on condition of performance of some occasional service. 

Yat, 588. Tho upper classes, as a rule, only held land rent-free. The Jaikiria 
Réjpits, who were the descendants of cadets of the families of tho 

Rijis, and the Brihmans of the first class, who kept up pretensions 

to sanctity and book learning, could not touch a plough without 

losing caste, and some other families, who were hereditary. servants 

of tho Réjis, would havo thought themselves degraded by ‘doing. #0. 

‘The Rijis alienated the rents of a yery great deal of land to these 

families, or to Hindu temples ; in dharmarth to the Brihmans ov 

temples; and in roagdr or jigir to the Rijpats and others, Tho 
dharmarth or religious grants wero all assignments in perpetuity. 

‘Tho Réjpdts and others generally hold two kinds of grants<-a free 


grant in perpetuity near their home and 





nown as their bist jayis 
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other grants, in lieu of military or civil service, varying in size 
according to their grade or favour at court. "These mudjiddrs and 
jagivddrs assumed very nearly the position of landlords towards the 
cultivators on their grants} they were. in place of the Réja, wh, 
a8 already shown, was mach more of a landlord than “any Govern: 
ment ever was in the plains. The Rijés rarely interfered on behalf 
of the cultivators, who often abandoned their lands, or, if they 
ling on, wore degraded into mero tenants-at-will, unless they camo 
of a well-born and numerous family strong enough to hold their 
own. The Sikhs, as they occupied the country, resumed nearly all 
the grants held by the Réjpiits, or by the héreditary servants of the 
Rijs, but generally allowed them to engage for ‘the revénue on 
somewhat favourable terms where they were willing to do so, which 
was by no means always the case. At the regular settlement 

sons who liad in this way been paying the revenue were ahyays 

d to have a better claim to the title of proprietors than the culti- 
vators ; and the first connection with their lands of a good number 
of the present revenue-paying holders might be traced to a rent-free 
grant to some ancestors, 











Ldhris ave peculiar to the hills; almost all houses, whether the 
owner is otherwise a land.wner or not, have a small patch of land 
within their enclosure, which is used as a flower or vegetable garden, 
and called the faliri, or more precisely, the lahrit sodri. The 
whole site of the house and garden is called the lalwi basi, These 
little gardens did not exceed a few poles in area as a rule; but 
sometimes in the ease of poor Réjpits or Brahmans, not landholders 
or jagtrdirs, or in tho case of mahdjans and others, respectable 
merchants or shopkeepers, the /aliri was considerably bigger, and 
was rather a /dsi muaji than a true lalvi. But the same name was 
also applied to the one or two small fields (often standing apart from 
the houses) which were generally held by the kamfns, or families of 
Tow caste, who supported themselves mainly by handicrafts. ‘These 
ranged from one or two roods to an acre or an acre and-a-half in 
extent, and were used for grain as well as garden crops. ‘The 
holders did service in lien of pay rent : in a few cases where the 
lalvis were large, the servies was regular ; a8, for example, in the 
ease of the Chamirs in some parts of Gcler, who had to cut grass 
for the Riji’s horses; but generally when the ldliris were small, it 
was irregular, and amounted only to the liability to work for a spell 
Without pay if required. ‘These Jaliris, of all kinds, were not charged 
with rent in the same way as the Imndholder's fields, but were not, 
always held free. In many falukds at least they were charged with 
a cess known as /aliridna, at the rate of one rapeo per (dhiri or even. 
one rupee per kandi. Whether all classes of lalvis were ch 
with this cess isnot quite cloar. Probably there was no universal 
tule of practice, but the kanifns no doubt paid the cess for seasons 
in which they had not had to work without pay for the Raja. But 
wherever the laliridna cess did exist, it was remitted by our 
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CRAP. Government at regular settlement, being treated as one of the 
ILC. iy nzhe or exttn duos, which, under our system of revenue, must be 
felinquished. According to that same revenue system, however, the 
Heat ldhris. should either have been brought at once on to the khewat or 
rai ™ vent-roll, or treated as rent-free grants, ‘and the grant, after the 
Uaual investigation, confirmed or resumed, But with regard to the 
Tuall size and partly ornamental character of the majority of lahvis, 
neither of these courses was followed. The question as to 
proper mode of treating them was raised in 1858-54 during the 
Inquiry mnto rent-free tenures, and it was held that they might be 
considered to be alfdf land, or land under houses, and therefore not 
Chargeable with land revenue. ‘Tho lchris are not entered at, all, in 
tho village settlement records (with the exception perhaps of a few 
of the larger service Idiris, and they appear cay in the fard 
Jakhivd}); but in. his Sottlement Report Mr. Barnes mentions them, 
‘nd calls thom: villago service lands held by artizans and servants. 
Tt may bo observed that he does not say to whom the service was 
due, or of 
Village aorvieo lands in the ordinary senso: the holders ware 
1 antvioo to the Stato or Rija only, and held their lands of him. Of 
course they worked for the neighbouring landholders, and got paid, 
Sometimes in fixed grain feos at harvest, sometimes in grain, ‘acoord- 
jig to work dono; but they did not in any way hold their lara of 
them, and tho connstion of employer and workman between the 
noasints and artizans was not a village institution but a family one: 
Gifferent families employed different artizans, some of whom were 
often residents of another village, 


Land 
Revenue. 








A gonoral re-investigation of ront-froo holdings was made 
Boe ene during the first revision of 
settlement, and some, 
| which were of more than 
‘ono acre in extent, or which 
ii. F=2* wero not really attached 
to houses, were summarily 
resumed or reported for 
___} ___t__._ orders. Tho rest were To- 
Jusol for torm of settlement. The statement in the margin will 
show thoir number and amount as then determined. 
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Sie James Lyall ns Lieutenant-Governor Inid down in 1890 the 
following principles for the troatment at the second revision of Sotelem 
tonite lakri bane described in paragraph 70 of his Settlement Report. 
ALC iai, directed that the mudfis of class T, vis., those held by Brahmans, Rajpats and 

Gtuigjaos, slioula be again roleesed for the term of settlement, excopt— 
(1) where they hind passed away entirely from the family of the 
original grantees by sule or otherwise ; or, 


(2) whate they had cotirely lost the character of léhri bisia.and 
yecome 01 cultivated lan i 
Sesou seahency calla \d not specially attached to & 

















1m tho lands were held; the fact is that they were not 
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but even where the second exception applied, the grants should not always 
‘be resumed, for instance, in eases where the plot was held by family of 
Béjpite, or Brahmans of good cate to whom it wan granted revenne frog 
the Raj df than as Uihri bési (see paragraph 37 of 
 Lyall’s Settiement Report). As rogards lihri bivis coming ander 
lass IT, that is, those held by artizan or labouring families, Sir James 
all considered that where the cultivated area was simply a small plot 
wrden land attached to a house, it chould be disregarded and lum) 
with the aren of tke site as part of the minhdi or unassresed arca, and that 
in other cases of this class the caltivated area should be thrown into the 
malgusdri rakba and be assessed in the ich unless the kheuatdirs wished to 
‘excludo it, It was pointed out that as begdr had been abolished there was 
10 special reason for continuing the exemption from the assessment of theso 
holdings which were commonly granted, originally, in connection with 
ico to the Réjés in tho way of ‘supy wood and grass, In 
ing dub these orders Mr. O'Brico incleded inthe register of grants to 




















be continued many of the small patches attached to houses occupied by 
artizans and others of low caste. The Financial Cowmissioner poi 

that thovo grants might have boen included in the village site as 

le 


ed out 
aud 
essed ; but as the holders probably valued the distinction of 
soparately recorded muifi, he recommended that these grants to 
Srtizans should be sanctioned, and sanction was accorded. ‘The grants of 
Khatrfs and Siids had been resumed on the grounds that tho ordera of Sir 
Tames Lyall corored the continoance of the Léhri divis only to Brabmane, 
Réjpats, and Mahéjans, bat on a petition presented to the Lioutonant 
Govornor the rule applicable to Mahdjans was extended to Khatris and 
Béds, and the resumed Lihri bisis wore re-granted for tho torm of settle 
ment. ‘The usual enguirios were made in regard to all other muijis and 
they wore resumed where necessary. 


"In directing tho resumption of the stall revenue-froo grants held by 
artinan and labouring families, which bad originally been granted in con- 
sidoration of begér service to be rendgrod to the Kéjés, Sir James Lyall 
er ne that, in Coreg with the peat aban of Ges ‘tho 

ificalties consequently felt in Kangra and Kula in supplying wood, grass, 
‘&e., for travellers at ovcamping-greunds, arrangements shoutd be made ia 
sottlemont to assign indmes of the value of from Ks. 24to Rs. 48 per annam 
sccording to the character of tho encamping-ground. ‘These jndme wore 
to bs enjoyed by aman of the village who would contract to keep stores of 
grass and wood, and to provide milk aud other necessaries, to be sold to 
travellers at rates fixed from time to time by the Depoty Commissioner. 
Sir James Lyall considered that some such assistance by way of inims from 
the Stato was necessary and j ‘bie in a hill district like Kangra, and 
such indms havo been granted in Kéngra. 


‘Many of tho muéjedirs had been receiving their ducs in kind since the 
firat Settlement; some of them had been shown as owners, some as superior 
proprietors and some only as mere mudfidire. In the case of owners no 
changes were vecessary, but in other cases a general order was given 
that the sottlemont should he made in cash with the owners, and tho 
muéfidére now receive only the revenue assigned. It is very probable that 
whore the mudfdar was shown as superior proprietor be has not got any 
talukdéri allowance, as the procedure laid down in Section 145 of the Land 
















































Revenie Act was not always observed. In the caso of some larger 
mudfidars or jagirdére the conversion of revenue in kind into, revenue in 
cash has caused great loss, for instance, ia the case of the Chaudhri. of 





Jadaura, ‘Sir James Lyall in the memorandum of matters discussed ay 
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‘Revenue. 
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CHAP. Dharmsila, in March 1890, expressed the view that many of these old 

TLC. piifidéra deserved consideration and should receive it, and at that time 

Yana Mr. O'Brien thought that ir. many cases the existing settlement might be 

Revenue. maintained. But difficulties were found to exist and all revenue in kind 
wwas converted iuto avenue in cash, though, under Section 48. (2) of the 
Land Royenus Act, evento may be taken in kind or in cash as the Local 
Government may direct, 











Section D.—Miscellaneous Revenue- 
Easier, ‘The central distillery at Kiingra was closed on July 31st, 1903. 
pati‘! Liquor is to be obtained in future from Sujinpur and Amritsar, 
‘There are outstills at Hamirpur and Sultinpur. Léhul and Spiti 
are beyord the reach of the Excise administration and no attempt 
js made at present to regulate the local tratlic. 


Sur is brewed and consumed withont any restriction throughout 
tho district. Zugri is popular in Kulu and Piampur. Some 38 
slips are lisended to sell in those two tala, the licenses ete fu 
up to anction annually. In Knlu any agriculturist ean obtain a 
license to brew Liyri for his own consumption. ‘The license costs two 
annas and the application bears an anna stamp. Ithas to bo renewed 
annually. A list of the shops livonsed to sell counitry spirit will be 
found in Table 41 of Part B. ‘Three lieonses have boon granted for 


the sale of imported spirits. 
Opin. ‘Tho poppy is cultivated throughont the Kuln Sub-division for 


' 


the mapufactare of opium, but its cultivation is forbidden in Kitngra. 
Proper. Every cultivator in Kulughas his patch of poppy which 
pays his reyenue, ‘The cultivation is constant and doos not vary 
with the price of wheat as it does in the plains, A certain quantity 
of opium is exported to Hoshiirpur, and opium for home consumption 


is generally re-imported. ‘The average area for the last five years 
(1898—1903) under poppy has been 1,736 acres and the outturn 200 
4 





maunds. Smuggling goos on to » considerable extent, small quanti 
ties of opium being seoretly imported from Mandi, Kabliir, Chamba, 
and Suket, 

Hemp droge Hemp grows wild in the jungles of the low hills andis cultivated 
in the higher tracts of Kulu. Rope is made from tho fibre while the 
leaves are used in the ordinary way to make hiang, and finally the 
seeds of this useful plant are mixed with parched wheat to adda 
flavour, 

‘The main route for the import of chavas into Northern India 
passes through the district. Traders go up from Hoshiirpur as soon. 
as the passes are open in the spring—over the Duleli Pass into Kult 
and thence over the Rohtang into Lihnl, and thence on to Leh and 
Yarkand, taking with them English piece-goods which they barter 
for charaz, returning before the passes are closed in the autumn. 

+ Thero is a bonded warehouse at Sultdnpnr, hut itis little used. Most 
of the ciayas consumed in the district is re-impgrted from Hoshiérpurs 
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On the subject of income-tax, Mr. J. Coldstream, LC.S., writes 
as follows:— 

Phere aro no large trade contres in the Kiingra District, the 
largest towns, Kingra, Dharmsdla and Nirpor each containing less 
than 5,000 inhabitants, Indeed there are very few kasbds of any sort, 
the majority of the “ towns” consisting of scattered hamlets. Conse- 
quently there isa striking absence of wealthy traders, and the special 
features of the income-tax assessments are the small number of 
assessees and the large proportion assessed under Class I. (In this 
district incomes are assessed under Part I and Part IV of the Act 
only.) ‘Thus, though the district is the largest in tho Province in 
point of area, ard stands ninth on the list in order of population, the 
amount of the tax collected under the Income Tax Act is less than 
in any other district, except Miduwili and Dera Ghizi Khan. ‘Thus, 
‘again, tho percentage of the whole amount paid by assessees under 

fass T in 1902-1908 was 33. ‘This is more than double the percentage 
for the Province as a whole (16 in 1901-1902). Considerably more 
than half of the tax-payors in the district fall into the lowest class 
(55 por cent. in 1901-02). Moreover, while the provincial figures 
show a steady decrease in the share paid by assessees of this class 
tho statistics of this district show no such tendency, but rather one 
in the reverse direction. During the last three years the proportion 
has risen from 30 por cont. (1900-1901) to 38 per cont, (1902-1903), 
‘The amount of tax realised year by year does not fluctuate abnor- 
mally, that is to say, the absolute fluctuations are slight, bat the total 
‘ofthe tax collected in the district is so small that the addition or with- 
drawal of a fow assosseos may cause a comparatively large variation 
in the amount. Owing to the unusually large proportion of small 
assessments, the exemption of incomes under Rs. 1,000 will affect this 
district more than any other. In 1902-05 out of a total number of 
994 nasessces, 746 were assessed on incomes under Rs. 1,000, and 
assesses under Classes I and I paid Rs. 5,039 out of a total income- 
tax of Rs. 16,764. ‘Thus the proposed exemption of incomes under 
Rs. 1,000 will reduce the number of assesses in this district by 75 
per cent. and will reduce the amount realised by nearly one-half.” 

It is impossible to. form any satisfactory estimate of the wealth 
of the commercial and industrial: classe ‘The distribution of the 
fheome-tax collected in certain years between towns of over, and 
Yillages of under, 5,000 souls is shown below :— 
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But the numbers affected by theeo taxes are small, 


Number of xateasecs 
‘Anoaiat of tax, 
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Section E.—Local and Municipal. 

‘The District Board, constituted under Act XX of 1883, con- 
sists of 87 members, 25 elected and 12 nominated. Of these 12, 4 
are nominated by Government, while the dollowng 8 sit ex-officio :— 
the Deputy Commissioner (as President), the Civil Surgeon, the 
Revenue Assistant or Hxtra Assistant Commissioner, the Assistant 
Commissioner, Kulu, the Tahsildar, Kulu, and the Naib-Tahsildar, 
Sardj, the District Inspector of Schools and the Executiye Engi- 
neor.") ‘Tho ferries, rest-houses, encamping grounds and cattl 
pounds of the district have been made oyer to the District Board, 
togother with certain nasil properties. 

‘Tho oxistoneo of a non-official European community with 
vested interests in the soil, and adequate representation on the 
District Board, givos to that body both an importance and a 
stimulus which are lacking in other districts; and in 1903-04 there 
were 8 European members of the Board. ‘There are five Local 
Boards—Kiingra composed of 15 members, 10 elected and 5 nomi- 
nated; Nirpur and Hamirpur each having 19, 18 elected and 6 nomi- 
nated ; Dora Gopipur has 24, 16 elected and 8 nominated; and 
Pilampur 16, 11 elected and 5 nominated —each under the e-officio 
presidency of the Tahsildar. ‘Tho income of the District Board 
amounted in 1908-04 to Rs. 1,20,700, the chief source being the 
local rato (Rs. 10-6-8 por cont on the Land Revenue) of which 
four-fifths are credited to tho District Fund. Other important items 
of receipts were : Civil works, Rs, 20,281 ; Miscellaneous, Rs. 9,750; 
Education, Rs. 5,168; Fines on stray cattle, Rs. 3,122 ; Medical, 
Rs. 2,346, Tho incidence of taxation per head of population was 


annas 1-8, The expenditure during 
Office Ketablishment, ie 1908-04 amounted to Rs, 1,45,224 as 








¢ 
EAveation marginally detailed. ‘The Kéngra Dis 
Pablic Works cl trict contains three Muni towns— 
Geuwiptinn Dharmsala, Kangra and Nirpur, and an 





: account of these municipalities will 
be found in Chap. IV under each of the towns concerned. The 
two latter are of the 2nd Class, and each has a Committes of 
6 elected and 3 nominated mombors. ‘The Zid Clas, Mani 
palities of Jawiln Mukhi, Haripur, and Sujinpur ‘Tira, were 
abolished in 1888, sae oom ae 





Section F.—Public Works. 
The Kangra District, including Kulé, forms, as noted above, 
a division of the Public Works Department in the Ambéla Circle. 
‘Tho principal works in its charge are the main lines of communica. 
tion, ie, the Kingra Valley Cart Road from Pathénkot to Baij 


3) The five Tahsildars of Kingra P; it Distric 
ae ve Tahaldatsof Kinga Proper ait on the District Board as dalogaloe 
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Nath which brings down the hill products to Pathfnkot, and 
the Hoshiérpur-Dharmséla (Dhai to Bharwéin) Road, with 
the Lohri-Sulténpur and the Lahul Roads in Kula, ‘The ‘Tahsdl 
buildings on these lines of communications, as well as tho Civil 
Courts at headquarters, are also maintained by the Publie Works 
Department. ‘Tho outlying Tabsfl_ buildings, so. far as they were 
maintained by the District Board, have since April 1905 also been 
taken ovor by the Public Works Department. No irrigation works 
are maintained by Government in this district. 








Section G.—Army. 

‘The only Military Station is the Cantonment of Dharmails, 
where the two Battalions of the 1st Gurkha Rifles aro stationed, 
Formerly the 1st Battalion had their lines in the Lower Cantonment 
‘at the foot of the East spur of the Dharmsila hill, while the 2nd 
was placed high up on the Western spur; but in 1894-95 the Ist 
Battalion was, on account of the unhealthiness of the Lower Can- 
tonment, moved up to the Western spur, taking possession of the 
barracks and ground until then occupied by a convalescent dotach- 
mont of the Buropoan regiment at Jullundur : sinco then no European 
detachment has been sent there for the hot season. The Lower 
Gantonmont is now unoccupied, except by residents of the Old Pension 
‘Lines and the remains of the bizir, and part of the land has heen 
made over to the Forest Department as a grass and wood reserve, 


‘Tho Fort of Kingra, at a distance of 11 miles to the south, was 
formerly garrisoned by a detachment of tho Ist Gurkhas, but it has 
now boon made over to the P.W. D, The Cantonments and troops 
fro under the command of tho General Officer Commanding tl 
Lahore District. 


On tho subject of Recruiting, Major A, Cadell, 38th Dogras, 
writes :— 

«Tho 2nd (or Hill) Sikh Infantry, P.F.F., was raised at Kiingra, 
in 1846, and was composed entirely of Dogris. In 1849, on the 
formation of tho Punjab Frontior Force, Squadrons and Companies 
of Dognis were formed in each Regiment. On tho outbreak of the 
Mutiny, Mahfréjé Guitb Singh sent a Jammu Contingent of Dogris 
to aid in the sioge of Delhi, where it rendered excellent service. 
Since then the military value of tho Dogra has gradually ben 
recognized to such an extent that, in addition to the three class Regi- 
ments of Dognis (the 37th, 38th and 41st), there are now distributed 
throughout the Indian Army Dogris to the number of 9 Squadrons 
of Cavalry and 89 Companies of Infantry, "The term Dogra, a cor- 
ruption of the Dekhani name for mowitain, is now generally applied 

‘the Rajpsts, Rathis, Thékurs and Brihmans who inhabit the hilly 
tracts of Kingra, Jammu, Hoshidrpur and portions of Simla, 


mE 
ny. 
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Gnrdispur and Siflkot. By far the greater proportion of men 
onlisted as Dognis are obtained from the Kangra District, which 
supplies abont 70 per cent. of all the Dognts in the Indian Army. 
The clasos of Dogri enlist for tho Native Army ate—Brahimans 
(cultivators only), Rijpats, and Rathis (including Thikurs). 


« Uptill quite recently tho Bnihman. has been enlisted in limited 
numbers only, owing to his reputation for intrigue. * Lately, however, 
the experiment of haying class. companies of Bwihmans has been 
tried and the result should prove satisfactory. As a rule they aro of 
finer physiqne than tho Réjpit and they have produced many soldiers 
of the finest type. If caro bo taken toonlist mon from the cultivating 
classes only, and if those onlistod are kept in class companies, the 
Dogra -Briiman should make quite as good a soldier as the Dogea 
Rijpat. 

“Tho bulk of Dogras in the Native Army are composed of Rigjpiits 
and Rathis. Rathis objet to the namo and invariably style themselves 
Rijpits. ‘The line of demarcation between them and’ socontl class 
Rijpits is very indefinite, and the ranks of the formerare constantly 
doing increased by defections from the Rijpita. Tho old distinotion 
of those who plone and those who did not haa. practically dike 
uppeared, us there are now few Rijpiits or evon Mins, who have not 
taken to ploughing. ‘Thoro are probably mote Rathis than Réjprits 
in Military Servico, no distinction being mado botwoon thom, except 
that, whon possible, the majority of tho Commissioned and Non 
Commissioned grades aro hold by Mitns or highur class Rijpits, 














“On enlistment the physiquo of Dogs ia gonorally *, but a 
fow months in the ranks pertes| a pace pate » in ‘hia, and thoy 
soon become strong and hardy and fit for any kind of xervico or 
hardship. Ax soldiers Dogrds ore rightly thought very highly of and 
their staunchness and stondinoss can be absolutely relied on and has 
been froquontly proved on active service. Thuy are docile and 
tractablo and are onsier to manage than any othor class enlisted in 
India, In Cantonmonts they are particular about their feeding and 
drinking arrangements, and it is as well to give in to them in this 
respect. On active service, however, they give no tronble of any kind, 
they all mess together whatever their cliss, Bribman, Rijpdt or 
Raths, and they readily adapt themselves to circumstances and will, 
if occasion roquires, discard their copper drinking vessels for goat 
skin pakhdls. 


“The Dogra bas no prejudice against Military serviee; on the 
contrary it is sought after to such an oxtont that men retwmning from. 
Teave of furlough usnally take one or two cind'dates for onlistment 
with them and class Regimonts and others which have established. 
connection in the district practically do their own recruiting without 
the aid of recruiting parties.” 
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Section H.—Police and Jails. 

‘The District Superintendent of Police is subordinate to the 
Deputy Inspector General of tho Lahore Circle, Tho thatnds or 
subordinate police jurisdictions, and the chaukts or police outposts are 
distribnted as follows :—Tuhsil Kulu—Thind Sultinpur, Tabsil 
Sarfj—Thina Banjir. Tahsil Kingra—Thinis Kiingra, Dharmsila 
and Shahpor; Chauki Rinital, Tahsil Hamirpur.—Thinis 
Hamirpur, Sujinpur and Barsar, Tuhsil Dori—Thinis Dera, Jawilt 
Mokhi and Haripur, Tabsil Nirpur—Thinis Nirpur, Kotla 
and Surdrwin, Tuhsil Pilampur—Thina Pdampar, Chauki Bhawirna, 
Therois a cattle-pound at oxch Midud and at the Bhawarna and Rénstil 
outposts and at Paprola in Pdlampur Tabsil, 


There aro no trackers or mounted police, ‘Tho most difficult 
thénd to manugo is Pélampur on account of its largo area and 
population. Tho thiinés are not well divided, some boing too lange, 
and somo too small, and some havo villages belonging to two or moro 
MGs lane Matty oe tholsnila aro situated ‘portly. ta ono! Udon and 
Partly in othors, ‘Tho lang arvn and the fact that the Mandi Stato 
ies between Kiingra Proper and tho Kulu Sub-division eauso 
Giflicultios in management especially as tho reserve at, headquarters 
is insulfliciont, Escort duty over prisonors has lately become very 
heavy owing to the substitution of a Lock-up fora Jail at Dharmsila. 
‘ho classes onlisted aro chiofly Rijpats, Jits and Bréhinans. hero 
areinow 812 Hindés and 91 Mubammadans in tho forco, 





‘There is no criminal tribe settled in the district, but gangs of 
Bang@lfs, a wandering criminal tribe, are always to be found in the 
district. They travel to and from the adjoining British Districts and 
Native States: A careful inquiry into their antecedents and prosent 
‘modo of life made in 1883 showed that the Bangiilis of Kingra have a 
tradition that several generations ago their ancestors camo to this 
district from Bengal; their occupation was bogging and snake- 
charming, and there can be no doubt, that they are tribally connected 
with the Bengilis of tho plains, with whom they have constant 
communication. They gain living by begging, by exhibiting snakes, 
and by potty pilforing from houses, and moro espocially from fields, 
hey aro said to be very expert and daring burglars. hey live in 
huts by the paves; ot in any conveniont spot that takes their 
fanoy. ‘They never remain long in one place, and can peak up and 
march off on the shortest notice, carrying their huts and property on 
8, They aro filthy in their habits, and hunt and cat the most: 
ropulsive of wild animals. ‘They prostitute their women. In some 
parts of the district they are employed to catch porcupines, which 
are most destructive to gardens. They believe in Lakh Diti, to whose 
shrine, in Dhaunkal near Wazinibéd, thoy make pilgrimages, and also 
ropitiate the local deities. ‘They are said to speak a kind of thieves’ 
jes ‘understood only by themselves, but tho Superintendent of 
Police could not extragt any specimens of it from them, ‘They are a 
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SRA source of great, annoyance to the settled population, besides inflicting 


bie hg 


vi 
washers, 


considerable losses by a regular system of petty thefts. 


In addition to the regular police, the village chaukiditrs (styled 
locally batiedl or karaunk) form a body of rural police. They are 

Rs, 8 and in many instances Rs. 4 por mensom collected from the 
inhabitants in accordance with the provisions of the Punjab Laws Act. 
The following is from Barnes’ Settlement: Report, Section 411 :— 


“Throughout tho hills there is a rude system of village police, one of 
the ancient institutions of the people. ‘The incumbents are called batwdle 
or karaunks, ‘Nhe office is considered hereditary, and all the members of 
the family adopt tho name, ‘They intermarry among themselves, aud 
‘constitate, in fact, a separate raco, just the ton or any other profes 
sional caste. ‘They are remunerated by a fixed proportion of grain upon 
every house, gonorally five seors (standard weight), aud thoy also roocive 
certain foos and perquisites at harvest time, and on festive occasions, such 
as births and marriagos, within thoir jurisdiction, The houses of the 
peasantry are so scattered, and erimo génorally is x0 rare, that the dutios 
of the village police novor include the watch and ward, They aro required 
to report the ocourronee of crime to tho thina and to-uso their loeal 
knowledge towards detecting offenders ond reeovering-stolon property, 
But thoir principal business romains, as herotofore, to collect porters and 
applies for travellers, and to discharge any particular daty which the 
(ambardér may assign to them, In every village there are one or more of 
there useful functionaries, according to the sizo of the area and the amount 
of tho general income, I have maintained this class oven to their names, 
just os [found thom. In somo villagos I modified the daties and increased 
the emoluments to suit our mode of procedure, but I took caro to disturb 
as little as possible existing arrangemonts, ‘This village police is exceod= 
ingly popular aud efficient. “There i no man more alert, more useful, oF 
more ubiquitous than the humble batwdl. He is always ready to escort 
tho traveller to the hnlting place, to relieve his coolies, to point out the 
ford, sud to give any local information roquired of him. Among the 
Villagers themsolves he is a man of some importance, His call for labour, 
either for pablio or private purposes, cannot bo evaded. He summons and 
leads thow to the repair of a canal, or as beaters for a battue; and he tells 
them off, without rospect of persons, to tho loss agroeable duty of begdr or 
Porter Isbour. In some very few instancos, whore there was a suificiont 
number of shops, I appointed a chauhidér for thoir protection; bat his 


wages are entirely paid by the shop-keepers, and the agricultural classes 
ave ouly to maintaln thoi hereditary betel Ks 


‘Tho Lock-up at headquarters contains accommodation for 69 
prisonors, ‘The old Jail has been dismantled, as owing to landali 


it was in an unsafe condition, A site for a new J; Laney 
been selected. 























Section I—Education. 


‘esiar Phere is a High School at Pilampur, Anglo-Vernacular Middle 


Table 
B 


giilieot Schools at Kingr and Narpur, Vernacular Mido Schools at Sut 


pur, Sultdnpur and Nidaun, while tho 87 Primary Sehoole are divided 
among the tabsils as follows:—Kingra 6, Pélampur 9, Dera 8 
Nirpur 7, Hamirpur 5, Kulu and Banjér 2, ¢ 


- 
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‘The High School at Pilampur was founded in 1868 the 
amalgamation of the Anglo-Vernaoular Schools of Par and 

After working a8 .a Middle School until 1801 it was raised to the 
status of a High School. ‘The original school building built in 1868, 
‘was oxtended in 1883 at a cost of Rs. 8,000 by the liberality of His 
Highnoss, the lato Rja Vijai Sain of Mandi, It is a substantial and 
convenient building. ‘Tho staff consists of six English and six Ver- 
nacular teachers with one Gymnastic instructor. ‘Tho expenses are 
mot at presont from District Funds. 


Attached to the school is a largo Boarding-houso with 70 or 80 
Boye, Sir James Lyall, ono Deputy Commissonor and Settlomon® 

icor of the district, founded five scholarships ab the school for 
Réjpat, Kant, and Gaddi boys. 


‘Tho old town school at Nirpur is situated in a eee of the 
fort said to have been built by the Empress Narjahin. When Nérpur 
‘was a flourishing town of 12,000 souls (about 1860-1870), its school 
‘was the first in tho district; but since the decline of the town the 
chief place has been taken by the Pilampur school, The Nirpur 
staff consists of eight teachers and a Gymnastic instractor. There 
is n Boarding-honso, built in 1883, which now holds 35 boys. 





The Church Mission School at Kiingra is the oldest institution 
in tho district. It was founded in 1854 by Mr. Merk with 80 or 
40 boys. The building was extended in 1996. 0 school is at 

resent an Anglo-Vernicular Middle School, but High Schoo! classes 
have heen started with a view to raising it to tho status of a High 
School. The Bourding-houso dates from 1881, but the present 
building was completed in 1901 at a cost of Rs. 1,000 on the site of 
the old Kingra Tahsil. ‘The school costs tho Mission Rs. 1,300 
annually, while tho District Board gives a grant of Rs. 128, the 
Kiingra Municipality Rs. 226, and Provincial Funds Rs. 676, Fees 
realise Rs. 1,300. 


There are four sayinddri schools, intended specially for the 
sons of agriculturists. Two of these are in Kulu. Two Anglo- 
Vernacular Primary Schools exist in Dhurmsila, one managed by 
the Church Missionary Socioty and one by the Arya Saméj. Ei 
receives Rs. 100 annually from the Municipality. Femalo educa- 
tion is backward. ‘There aro no indigenous schools for girls, the 
seven controlled schools ate situated at Nagrota, Harfpur, Nidaun, 
Nirpur, Gongtha, Indeura and Kotla, 


‘There is an Aided Primary School at Kyelang in Lihnl and a 
small Mission School, managed by the Moravian Mission, at Nirm 
and in Sartj. Tho schools of the district are under the Inspector of 
tho Jullundur Circle, 
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gmap. Section J.—Medical. 
aie There are dispensaries at Kingra, Nirpur, Pélampur, Kulu, 
Dharmsila (two), Jawila Mukhi, Hamirpur and Banjther under the 
miaitentien, general control of the Civil Surgeon. That at Kuluis under a Native 
Assistant Surgeon, the others under Hospital Assistants, ‘The 
Tetle 82 dispensary at Pilampur is in the charge of a Military Assistant 
YertB, “Surgeon; since his appointment the ate very 
Dharmatin popular. ‘There is also a leper asylum ut Dharmséla established in 
Toperdsylom. 1857 in Colonel Lake's time for a small number of lepers. It is 
supported by the interest of a fund raised by Colonel Lake and by 
District Funds. Tt is situated about a mile below the kotiodli baz. 
There are two b: divided into 28 rooms. Food, &. is 
sanctioned at Rs. 3 each from a provincial grant. Z 
‘There is a Medical Mission at Kyelang in Labul suy Ls the 
Moravian Mission, About 300 out-patients were treated during1901. 
‘The District Board gives Rs. 100 per annum as a grant-in-nid, 
‘There is an itinerating medical missionary of the Chureh Missionary 
Society in the district with headquarters at Dharmsila, ‘hero 
is no Lady Dufferin Fund Hospital im this district. 
The popular trestment is chiefly carried out by Baids, whoso 
pharmacoporia consists largely of eroton seeds, mercury and arsenic. 
Very little surgery is practised, scarification, eounter-irritants and 
leeches are the only operations which might be called surgery. 
Fovers and injuries in villages are usually treated by incantations 





‘Vaccination, Vaccination is only com within the Dhsrmaila Munici- 
mies ality. The district is, however, the best vaccinated district in the 
njab, Vaccination is mostly performed direct from buffalo calves, 
except in Kuln, where vaseline vaccine paste, obtained from Goyern- 
ment nreet is chiefly ee Tnoculstion for small-pox is only 
practised in the village of Jaliti, Hami il, by some inoculi- 

tors of the Sane who reside ese i 
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CHAPTER IV.—PLACES OF INTEREST. 





Bauyita, 


Baijnéth (the ancient Kira-grima) is a village situated on the 
ypur-Kult Road, 11 miles east of Pélampur. Population (1901) 
6,555. ‘Two Hindii temples here hear inscriptions in the ancient 
Sirada character, dat. 04.5) which give the pedigree of 
the Réjénakas or princes of Kira-grima, who were kinsmen aud 
fendatories of the kings of Jélandhara or Trigirta. 
Ep. Indica, T pp. 97-119, Bp. Indien J. R, A, 8, 1903, p. 16, notes 








Banoguas. 

Bangéhal is a remote canton of the outér Himalaya lying 
Detween Kangra Proper and the outlying sub-division of Kulu in 
82° 15’ to 82°29’ N. and 76° 49' to 76° 55° E. The Dhiola Dhir 
divides the canton into two main valleys, the northern of which 
is called Bara or Greater Bangihal, and the southern Chhota or 
Lesser Bangihal. ‘The former, with an area of 290 square miles, 
contains but a single village, with a few Kanet families, lying 
8,500 feet above sea-level. The river Riivi has its source in this 
valley and is a considerable stream before it issues into the State 
of Chamba. ‘The mountains rise steeply from its banks into 
peaks of 17,000 and even 20,000 feet, covered with glaciers and 
perpetual snow. The lower ravines contain much pine forest, 
fnd the upper slopes afford grazing for large flocks. Chhota 
Bangihal is again divided by a range, 10,000 feet: in height, into 
two glens. In the eastern, which contains 18 scattered hamlets of 
Kanets and Dighis, rises the Ul river, and the western, known 
as Bir Bangthal, resembles the higher valleys of Kingra Proper. 


nant. 

Chari is a village near Kot Kingra. In 1854 the foundations 
of a temple with an inscribed pedestal (since lost) were discovered 
here. the inscription contained the formula of the Buddhist faith, 
and from the figures of seven boars carved in the front of the 
pedestal it appeared that the statuo to which it belonged was that 
of the Tintric goddess Vajrivarihi, (Archwological Survey 
Reports V, p. 177). 


Dena Gorreve. 

Dera Gopipur is a Tabsil lying between 31° 40’ and 82° 80° N. 
and 75°55’ and 76° 82’ E., with an area of 516 square miles. Its 
population was 125,536 in 1901 a5 against 125,512 in 1801. Tt 
tontains 145 yillages including Dera Gopipur, the tabsil head- 
quarters, Haripur and Jawilé Mukhi, and the land revenue 
oluding cesses amounted in 1902-08 to Rs, 2,11,000, 


CHAP. Iv. 
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OHAP.IV. Daanussta, : 
Dea, Dharmaila is a hill station, a municipality of the first elas, and 
the administrative headquarters of the district. Dharmsila Ties 
on a spur of the Dhéola Dhiér, 11 miles north-oast of Kingra, in 
the midst of wild and picturesque scenery. Latitude 82° 15’ 42! 
North, longitude 76° 22°46” Enst. Population in 1901, 6,971 (4,755 
males and 2,216 females). Of these, 8,683 were enumerated in 
cantonments. Tt originally formed a subsidiary cantonment for 
the troops stationed at Kiingra and was first ocoupied as a station 
in 1849, when a site was required for a cantonment to necommodate 
a Native Regiment which was at the time being raised in the 
district. Tho fort at Kingra was fully occupied by its gurrison; 
tho high ground around it scarcely afforded sufficient space for the 
requirements of the civil station; while the low ground of the 
surrounding valleys would have been. unhealthy. . A site for the 
cantonment was, ettenes found on tho slopes of the Dhiéola Dhir, 
ina ee of waste land, upon which stood on old Hindé sanctuary, 
or dharmsdl, whence the name adopted for the new cantonment. 
‘The civil authorities of tho district, following tho example of the 
Regimental Officors, and attracted by the advantages of climate and 
Scenery, built themselves houses in the neighbourhood of the can= 
tonment; and in March 1855, the new station ‘was formally recogni#ed 
as tho headquarters of tho district. At this timo it contained, 
besides the cantonment buildings and bdadr, only some seven or oight 
Europoan houses, of which nbout one-half were situated at a highor 
elevation on the Bhigat hill.” At the prosont day the upper part of 
the station, which ranges to a height of about 6,000 feot, contains 
the European houses, the Station Church and the Officers’ Moss and 
in of Le Ast Gurkhis, ‘ther with the Public Spey ed 
ico and two ddzdrs, tho Forsythganj and MoLeodganj. 
Public Offices, a ddzdr, and a Pi del houses "sak? up the 
lower station which ‘as low as 4,500 feet. The 1st Battalion of 
the Ist Gurkhis to bo stationed here, but were moved to the 
upper station in 189495 (eo Chap. IIT, See. G., p. 248). ‘Tho 
upper and lower stations are connected by numerous roads, ono of 
which, at a gentle gradient and passable by carts, is five and-a-half 
miles in length. ‘The other roads are steep paths down tho hill-side. 
In the pper Station are threo level roads eut in parallel lines along 
ae side ; a hill, the lowest of which, called the Mall, is about two 
iles in length, ond is terminated ono way by the Public Gardens 
and the Gurkha Mess and the other way mi the McLeod gen} bazar, 
So called in honour of the late Sir D. MeLtod, formerly Lieatenant- 
Governor of the Province. It is connected with tho ‘upper roads 
by paths, most of which are steep ascents, against the free of tho 
hill. The Public Gardens, which ure laid out with much testo in 
lawns and torraces, contain 's valuable collection of indigenous and 
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imported trees and shrubs; and aro over-looked by tho assembly OBAP.1¥. 
rooms, a handsome building comprising a public hall, brary and Town ot 
reading room, and a billiard-room. The Church is beautifully ——— 
Situated in a’ recess of the mountain. The churchyard contains a__/ 
monument erected to the memory of Lord Elgin, who died here in ~ 
TabdTunmodiataly above the station rises a hill, Known asDharm- | 
Kot, the summit of which is a favourite resort. ‘There are also some 
icturesque Waterfalls within a wall at Bhigsi Nath. At » greater 
stance, but still within reach of an excursion from Dharmsila, are 
several ‘places of interest in tho higher hills, of which the most 
notable is tho Kareri Lake, 10,000 feet above the soa. 

‘Tho elevation of the principal points 
is givon in the margin. 

‘Tho sconery of Dharmsfla is pecu~ 
linrly grand. ‘The station occupies a spur 
of tho Dhgola Dhir itself, and is well 
wooded with oak and other forest trees.” 
Above it the pino-clad mountainside 
zu towers toward tho loftier peaks, which, 
iso covered for half the year with snow, 
0300 pnd out eset and scarred against 
AS sky. Bolow, in porfoct contrast, lies 
$d tho luxuriant Kéingra Valley, green with 

rice-fillds, a picture of rural quiet. 
Of the station itself, porlaps the host. view is to be obtained from 
the Moss House, Much has boon dono of late years to rendor 
Dharmsils more accessible. Cart roads connect it with tho plains 
vide Hoshi ‘on tho south and vid Pathinkot on the west; 
thoro is a Tonga. sorvico from Pathinkot and a Telegraph jing 
connects Dharmséla and Pélampur with Amritsar and Lahore, ‘Tho 
ysinfall at Dharmsla is vory heavy, and the atmosphere is pecu- 
Tiarly damp during the three months of the rainy soason, ‘Tho 
average annual rainfall is officially returned as 148 inches, by — 
far tho highest figure resched at any point of observation in the 
Provineo, In January, February, and March also, storms aro very 
froquont, ‘Trade is confined to ‘the supply of necessaries for tho 
Ei residents, Government Is and their servants. Tho 
Dal fir “s hold at the Dal Lake, close to cantonment, in September, 
‘and is Inrgely attended by tho Goddts and other Hindts. Tho 
famous tomplo of Bhigst Néth is two miles to the east of the 











Gy Anotliar and moro valuable collection of Himalayan and other trees is tobe feand —* 
in the gar of alas al eat, cu he Pt the pnp fears atwick 
Seah oy HL il whe aja of a eof which 
fron plantation of deodir (Cedrus deodara) and many # al ipod Wess 
he Bon (Quaroinaana) The Chit Pi mg es arab, tmang “nile 
is rich in ‘shade, m 
‘Beyseris niger ‘a Gist bna and D. sodas) aod tae creeping 
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CHAP.IV. -station, and Dharmséla itself is known to the natives as Bhigs. 


‘Town ot 
Dharmadls, 


Byo-laws, 





Owing to the excessive rainfall Dharmsila has a damp and relaxing 
climate, and is not a popular hill resort. 


The Dharmsala Municipality is of the 1st class, 
‘The average municipal income for the ten years ending 1909-08 











was Rs, 9,659, and the average expenditure Rs. 9,450. chiot 
items of income and expenditure for 1902-03 were as follows:— 
Income, Re, Expenditure Re. 
Teme oral aul ie. 4 | Adnintation : mi 
Granta end Contivotions 363 | Pubic hatch and 7028 
Otters ns Patil fetrution is 





Tots ; Total nae OB 
‘Tho Municipal Committee was re-constituted under Act XII 
of 1884, and election rules published in Punjab Government Gazelle 
Notification No. 1518, dated Ist October 1885. By this Noti- 
fication it is laid down that the Municipal Committee mu 
consist of nine members, of whom not less than six shall ba el 
and three “may be appointed by tho Local Goyernment, either by 
name or official designation.” 

‘The nominated members are at present appointed emofficio, 
namely, the District Judge, tho Exocutrve Bngineer, and the Civil 
Surgeon. ‘The District: Judge is ez-oficio President of the Committee 
(Punjab Government Gazette No. 157, dated 7th April 1900), The 
Committe in 1903-04 consisted of four Horopeans and five Natives, 


On reconstitution in 1884 the Committes framed rules of 
business (Punjab Government Guzetle Notification No. 392, dated 
28th October 1885), whereby the quoram was fixed at four, includ- 
ing cither the President or Vice-President.” ‘The powers of the 
President are unusually extensive. With him rests the option 
of nominating Sub-Committees for special purposes. He alone can 
sanetion prosocutions fer breach of Mania Byo-laws. 'The powers 
of the Vice-President are purely delegatory, and only exist by the 
pormisson of tho Prosident, who can vary or cancel them at wall 


‘The Penal Bye-laws made by the Committee under Soctior 

and 120 of Act XILT of 1884 cana into force at the boginning of 1687 
(Punjab Government Gasctta Notification No. 800, dated dsth 
November 1886). ‘They aro on the usual lines, 


‘The municipal boundaries were fixed by Punj 

Notification No. 478, dated 16th July 188,0) "J" Government 
Building byo-laws wore sanctioned (Punjab Claret 

Part 1% dated 20d December 1886; Minicipal Mages ‘me 

406) ; Forest Conservancy Rules by Government Woe 

SI7L: dated Bnd Docombe 1367. en’ Notifioe ian Noe 





W) Municipal Manual, po, 332-4. 
(9) Arsadlng Nor, iad Set Fobreary 1641 and 970, dsted 26%h November 1664, 
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Section 204 of the Municipal Act, giving the Committee 
control over disorderly houses, was extended to Dharmséla by 
puch Government Gazette Notification No. 254, dated 2nd June 


Farther bye-laws were made, modifying and extending the 
first section of the Penal Bye-laws, in 1902 (Punjab Government 
Gazette Notification No. 834, dated Sth July 1902), These regulate 
in considerable detail rates of hire for coolies, dandy-bearers, job- 
porters, &c., and impose a license-feo of one rmpee on every cooli 
plying for hire within municipal limits. 'This tox, however, has 
never been enforced. 

In 1867 the Committee msde rules for taxation which 
were sanctioned by Government (Punjab Giorernment Gazette 
Notification No. 3178, dated 2nd December 18 honse-tax, 
shop-tax and taxes on lime, stone and slate quarries were sanctioned, 


‘Ten years Inter a water-tax at tho rate of Rs. 10 was levied 
on houses of the class used by Europeans for the nse of water from 
the irrigation *iul’ and at the rate of Re. 1 on native houses and 
shops (Punjab Government Gazette Notification No. 211, dated the 
Slst July 1883). ‘The ground-tax was at the same time fixed at 
Lanna per square yard of area occupied by shops in the hdzdr. 
Fresh taxes were imposed—Rs. 2 per annum for a license for one 
man to cut wood and grass, 8 annas a head for jhampanis, and 
2 smnas a head on every sheep and goat slaughtered within 
ales Timits—by Punjab Government Gazette Notification No. 
212, dated 81st July 1883. Menial and domestic servants were 
next texed at the rate of 8 annas ahead’ (Punjab Government 
Gazette Notification No. 170, dated 12th April 1892). 

A conservancy tax had been sanctioned by Government in 
1883. ‘This was replaced by a house-scayenging tax at Rs. 2 per 
cent. on the gross annual rental of all occupied houses (Punjab 
Gocerament Gazette Notification No. 430, dated 20th September 
1900). Lastly dogs came under a yearly tax of one rupoo (Punjab 


100)" Gazelte Notification No. 589, dated 22nd December 
I ). 











Like Dalhousie, Dharmsila levies no octroi. In a hill-station 
the municipal srea is so straggling that numerous octroi posts are 
needed, and it takes a vory heavy trade to ensure a profit. The 
income of the Municipality in 1901-02 was Rs. 9,700, including 
Rs. 4,600 from taxation. ‘The house-tax is the most profitable, 
bringing in Rs. 2,600, while the conservancy tax and the water 
rato yield Rs. 800 a piece. 


Bosides taxation tho only important source of revenue is the 
Municipal forests which are managed by the Forest Department 
and bring in Rs. 1,400. ‘Tho Local Funds grant for Medical 
expenditure is Rs. 1,300, Rents bring in Rs. 800, and Medical 
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sees Rs, 700. The incidence of taxation is very low for a hill 
ftation, only Re, 1-6-4 por head. In 1881-82 tho total income 
of tho Municipality was Rs. 4,000, taxation contrimting Rs. 2,500, 
while the incidenco was Re, 0-10-7. 


‘The income of the Committeo, though it has now risen to 
nearly Rs, 10,000, renders Iango schemes of public improvement 
impossible without help from ontside. Hitherto in fact public 
works haye been limited to a Zenina Hospital, built by the 
Committoo and the District Board together in 1897, to commemo- 
rato the Jubilee of Queen Victoria. Tho infectious ward of the 
station hospital was completed at the same time. A schemo for 
tapping the Bhigadnéth stroam and providing tho civil station 
with a permanent water-snpply has just received tho sanotion of 
Government, 


Normal expenditure includes (1901-02) Hospitals and Di** 
nanries, Rs. 3,000; Roads and Conseryaney, Ra, 800 each; and 

arkets, oto, RB, 500, About Rs. 1,000 is now bomg spont 
annually on works to prevout tho slipping of the hillside, and on 
other drainage works. It is to be ated thag in Dhormsdla, where 
there is no octroi, administration and collection of income. only 
cost Rs. 800 a year, ‘Tho total oxponditure for 1901-02 waa 
Rs, 9,000 and tho palance nt the end of the year Rs, 2,000. 

Jn 1887-88 Dharmsila was one of the threo towns in the 
Provinco which levied a conservancy tax. Public lighting was 
introduced in August 1896, | In 1897-98 sanitation was placed 
directly in tho charge of the Civil Surgeon and tho armngements 








made by him are reported to bo excellent, 


: Haninrvn, 
Hamfrpur is a Tabs lying betweon 81° 26 and 91° 
and 76° 9 and 76°44" K., with an aren of GOL square nas, aN 
hounded on the south hy Bikispur Stato and on the enst by” Mundi 
State. Its population was 161,424 in 1901 as against 168,708 in 
1891. It contains 64 villages including Hamirpar, the taheil 
headquarters, ond Sujinpnr, and the land revenue including costes 
amounted in 1902-08 to Rs, 1,095,000, 


Hanon, 

Horipur is situsted on tho left bank of th 
tributary of the Beds, in latitude 82° North and longiee 
East. It was founded in the thirteenth century by Hari Chand 
Rit of Kingra, whote brother had suceeeded to the thon of 

gra on tho Rijs supposed death. Hari Chand had seal got 
into a dry well hin OM hunting, and when he ‘e; 
and heard-of his brother’s nccession lho’ rosi he 
founded the town and fort of Haripur oposite Golog gay aae aud 


Headquarters of a separate principality. — Th rot Hasgne 
ovoupins one of the most pictoresque “situations wy (hy inteact 








¢ 
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Haripur is now only a straggling village and is of no importance. CHAB.I¥. 
he Atunieipal Commiteo was abolsied im1868.. Toro toa Polis 
Station, Post Office, Police Rest-house, and School-house, 
TawaLaMuxnr, 

Jawéldmukhi is a famous tomple of the goddess Jawélimukhi, Jewélhaahsi, 
“she of the flaming mouth,” (31° 52/N. and 76° 21'E,). It 
lies in the valley of tho Beds and is built over soma natural jots of 
combustible gas, believed to be « manifestution of the goddess Devi, 
Another logend avers that. the flames proceed from the mouth of the 
domon Jéhindhora, tho Daitya king whom Siva overwhelmed with + 
mountains und who gives his name to the Jilandbar (Jullandur) 
Doth, ‘Tho building is modorn, with a gilt dome and pinnacles, and 
Begerse a onutifal folding door of silver plates, presented by tho 

Réja Kharak Singh. Tho adjacont village is surrounded by 

remains Which attost its formor size and wealth, 


‘Tho interior of the temple consists of a square pit about 3 fect 
deop with a pathway all round. In tho middlo the rock is slightly 
hollowed out. about the principal fissure, and on applying a light the 

bursts into a flamo. ‘Tho gus escapes.at several other points 

m tho crevices of tho walls of tho pit. It. collects yory slowly, 
and tho. attendant Brilimans, whon pilgrims are numorons, keep 
up tho famos with gif, hore is no ial of any kind, the flaming 
fissure being considered ax tho fiory mouth of the goddess, whoxe 
iendloss body is said to bo in tho templo of Bhawan. 


‘The incomes of the templo, which are considerable, belong to 
the Bhojki priests, as to whom see Chop. 1,C. At one time the 
Katoch Réjis appear to have appropriated the wholo or tho greuter 
Dpaibiof the inoome; and. under Mulummadan rulo a poll-tax of one 
anna was levied upon ull pilgrims. ‘The numbor of thoso in tho 
course of tho yoar ja yory grout; ond at tho principal fostival in 
September—October nx many as 50,000 aro suid to congrogate ; 
many coming from grout distancos. Another festival of seareely 
less importence takes placo in March, Six hob minoral springs, 
impregnated with common sult nnd iodide of potassium, ore found 
in the neighbourhood. 


‘There is a Police Station, a Post Office and a Sohool-house at 
Jawalémukhi. A saridi, erected by tho Réji of Patiila, is attached 
to tho temple, and there are also eight dhdrmsdide or sanctuaries 
with restehouses for travellers, ‘ho Municipal Committeo was 
‘abolished in 1888, 




















‘ed, Kavora Tanstt. 

is a Tahsfl lying between 51° 54’ and 82° 23’ N. and én, 

76° 8° and 76° 41’ E., Rylikicea caren cof Aas. square miles. Tt ig Tail 
hounded on the north by the Didola Dhér range whicl separates it 
Chamba. Tts populat on was 126,335 in 1901 28 against, 
325,138 in 1891, It contains the towns of Dbarmaila (6,971) and 
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CBAF.IV.Kiingra (4,746), its headquarters, and 134 villages, of which 


Khogra 
‘Tom. 


Pablic 
Inattations, 


Kanhitri and Chari are of archwological interest. The land revenue 
including cesses amounted in 1902-03 to Rs, 2,09,000. 


Kanora Tows, 


Bea Nba Kot: Kot Kiingra), The town of Kiingra, 
anciently called Nagarkot,") is a 2nd class Municipality, formerly the 
headquarters of the district, and still the headquarters of the 
Kingra Tahsil. Population in 1901 4,746 (2,638 males and 2,108 
females). Lying in 30° 5’ N. and 76°17’ E., on the northern 
slopo of the low ranges which run throngh the eentre of the district, 
it faces Dharmsila and commands a fine view of the Kiing 

Yalley. Tn the suburb of Bhawan is tho tomplo of Devi Bajresix, 
whose gilded cupola is s conspicuous land-mark® and which contains 
a late Sanskrit inscription of about 1430 A.D. dedicated to Jawali- 
mukhi and mentioning Sansir Chand, I, the Katoch king of Kiingra, 


On the lofty ridge south of and above the town is Kot 
or “tho fort Kiingra." ‘The fort, surrounded on three sides 
inacoessiblo cliffs, is still an imposing structure of stone, and in its 
highest part are tho dwellings and temples of the old Katoch kings 
of Kingra. 


‘Tho public buildings aro a Sessions-honse, Tuhstl, Polica Sta- 
tion, charitable Dispensary, Post Office, Mission School, Staging 
Bungalow and sardi, ‘Tho fort is now garrisoned by polico only. 
‘Tho Church Missionary Socioty is established at Bhawan and has a 
small church and a school for boys attached to it. ‘The vivissitudes 
of fortune which have befallen Kiingra under successive rulers have 
eon already dotailod. Often attacked, it has never heon taken by 
storm. Gurkliis and Sikhs aliko failed in, their sare upon it. 
‘Tho former raised the siege after twelve months’ effort, and the 
lntter only gainod possession by capitulation; and many striking 
illustrations of tho prestige attaching to its possession have been 
already related. It is probablo that during the occupation. of the 
Muhammadan Emperors, Kiingra was far more populoas than it is 
now, for tho fort was cortainly coeniaae a Strong garrison, 
sufficient to enable the last Muhammadan Governor to maintain 
Possession long after he had become completely isolated from the 

thi Empiré, “The Sikhs affected the suburb of Bhewan, the 
Population of which is said to have incre:sed largely during their 

, at the expense probably of the older town, Tho temple of 
Devi, situated m this suburb of Bhawan, is among the most ancient, 
as it was once one of the most renowned slrines of Northern India, 
It finds historic mention in Ferishta’s accot of the fourth invasion 
of India by Sultin Mahmid A.D. 1098 end again, in A.D, 1860, 














{®, Nayarkd.appoars to ave been the pame of tho tow 
‘Thon Abul Feat io be dinar, Gladwin Trane she Te 
i ; 


a city sizuated apo ort calle Ki 
Brebintos derive their applition from this ol name of Raugra, 
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when for a second time it was plundered by the Emperor Firox CHARIV 
yhiak. In the time of Mahmid, if Ferishta is to be at all _ Public 
ited, the riches of the shrine were enormous. Elphinstone, 
who draws his account from Ferishta, describes it as ‘enriched by 
the offerings of a long succession of Hindu princes and the deposi- 
‘of most of the wealth of the neighbourhood.” ‘The treasure 
carried off by Mahmiid is stated to have been 7,00,000 golden 
dindre, 700 mans® of gold and silver plate, 200 mans of pure gold 
in ingots, 2,000 mans of unwrought silver, and 20 mans of jewels, 
including poarls, corals, diamonds and rubies.” ‘The shrine is largely 
resorted to by pilgrims from the plains at the great festivals held in td 
March—April and October. A family of surgeons resident at 
Kéingra yere famed for skill in a curious operation, having the 
object of restoring the noso to any face which has had the misfor- 
tune to lose that appendage. They are said to draw down a flap 
of skin from tho fordhoad “ss a covering for the new note, thus 
restoring tho ‘beauty of many of a marred countenanco. Aq 
humorous woodout taken from’ native drawing at p. 267 of 
Powell's “Punjab Manufactures,” illustrates the various stages of 
the operation. 








— is a second class aS lity with a committee of 9 members, 
D ex-officio, 1 nominated and 6 elected, (Punjab Govt, Notn, No. 1658. 8., 

















2th October 1885), 

ihe, avorago manicipal ineomo for tho ten years eniding 1902-08 was 
Rs, 5,460, ond tho avorago expenditure Rs. 5,272. Tho chiof items of 

income and expenditure for 1902-03 were as follows :— 
Income, Re, Repeniture, te 
Octrol aw 4,768 | Adwiniatention 1,085, 
Municipal ato. 74 | Patil bolts and Convene a8 
Granted contrition "<2! 150- | Conte eee ttt] 
Pati i wh 
Othere ie aw Others 0 
’ ‘Total “ ‘Total 6,898 





‘Who municipal bounderics were fixed by Punjab Govt. Notn, No. 1218 
~ 8, dated 3rd Sept. 1885, Tes rilos of busiaoss will ‘be found ‘in the 
Punjab Gaxetto for March 1887, 9. 283 of Port IIT, Ootroi limits aro con- 
terminous with the munivipal l mits under Panjab Govt. Notn. No. 479, 
dated Ist July 1800, ond the ichedule, prescribed by Notn. No. 1052, 
dated 20th Aug. 1876, wos rovised in 1882 (Notn, No. 430, dated 19th 
Oct) and again in 1588 (Noto. No. 141, dated 13th March 1890), 
foification No. 354, datod 2nd June). Refunds aro regulated by Notn, f 
fo, 297, dated 26th Juno 1901, rnd penal byo-laws. by No. 871, dated 3rd 
G) History of India (Of adit,» 320 5 
© fhe commonest ma that of Tors, i MBs. The Tadian wa (manna) is hs 
As tothe prices of the Kangratomple, aeeunte Chap. 1,0.” The local version 
‘at the dem dalaudbara sv that whem alia bythe godt 
mearate ue breast ith his head ab Doh, i> 
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Monual, p, 450-1), 


eatitations, Under Section 71 of the MI. Act properties have been reserved by 
Notn. No. 1221 8,, duted sed September 1885, 
Kastara, 
Kasiicn, * Kanifra on the Chauran stream, 4 miles east of Lower 


second contury A. D. which liave “boot ‘on boulders somo 
80 yards apart, about half-way between Kaniira and Dharmsila, 
According to Mr. H, C, Bayley the inscriptions read — 

} Q) Krisinayasava driéma, in Avion Pili; and 

| (2), Kriehnaytoasa dvd medanginya, inthe seyuaro Indian 


Dharmsila, deservos notice for two inscriptions, dating from tho 
ia nm found 





“\ charactor, Both moun the “Gardon of Krishna,” ‘The worl eae 


) “glory " shows that Krishna lind at that poriod beon admitted into 
tho Hirda Panthoon,  Medangixya in tho vecond inscription moans 


jTompulont.” Dr. Vogel howover considers the namo to bo possibly 


Bideun, 


8 corruption of Krishnn-viiea, ‘and that tho inseription, cub of 
two massive granite blocks in the Brahmi and Khavosliht seripts, 
‘would appear to prove the existence of a Buddhist monastery 
(Grdma) at this place in the 2nd contury A.D. 


‘The place is now nw burning ghdt, and in tho midst is a Ja 
flat stone, called a Dhiteila, to which the following logand attaches 1 

A Brahman chela charmed w Hiiit or baitdl (lemon) and rade 
him plough his land for him and obey his commands, Ho fod the 
Dhit on orduro and sobal (a kind of seu found on rivers), but one 
day whon he was away his women fod the hii on festivul-food 
which was poison to him, and so ho wont and sat on the bhiteila 
and began devouring every living thing that came in his way, 
Whon the Brahman returned ho nailed tho biedt down to the stone 
and tho words ongraved on it, aro tho charm ho used in 4o 

re is now a shrine of Indra Nig, who brings rain and assists 
in timo of trouble, at Kaniiira.~ 

Napauy, 

Nédaun is a potty town situated in Int. 31° 46" N, a: 
70° 19' Hon the lee bank of the Bole, $0. mies Paar 
Kiingra town, ‘Tho headquarters of the jigir’ of Rijé Amar Chan 
son of the lato Rijé Sir Jodhhfr Chand, it was a favonvite residemey 
of Rijé Sansir Chand, who built himself a palace at Amar, onthe 
river bank, one mile from the town, where be held his court daa 
the summer, . is wnng 

Nenevr Tans, 
Nérpur_is a Tahsil lying between 31° 58’ 


* nye 96) and 7609 E, 02 24, and 


am 
ywith'am aren of 625 equare milage 
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Vounded on. tho north-east by the Dhfoln Dhir range which divides 
it from Chamba, Its population was 102,289 in 1901 as against 
104,895 in 1891. The town of Niirpur (4,462) is the tabsil head- 
quarters, and there are 191 villages. Tho land revenue including 
cesses amounted in 1902-08 to Rs, 1,65,000. 
Nonror “own. 

Narpur isa second class municipal town and headquarters 
of the Nirpur Tabsil. Lying in 82° 18’ N. and 75° 55’ E., 37 
milos west of Dharmsiila on the road to Pathinkot, it is picturesquely 
situated on the western side of a hill which rises sharply from the 
plain. Population in 1901, 4,462 (2,389 males and 2,073 females). 
‘A considerable shawlewenving industry usod to bo earried on here 
hy Kashmiris who had fled from Kashinfr in the famine of 1788, 








CHAP. Iv 
Noxpar 


Sirpor 
Town 


ut the industry perished during the Franco-German war of 1870. 


amd the town has never recovered its prosperity. 
Narr was enciontly eae Damen (ov Tammery by tho old 


travellors) and was re-named Niirpur in h the Emperor 
Nir-ud-din, whoso title was Jalitngir. The Rijis of Novpur are 


kiown to” Maliammedin Wistorians as the Zamfndirs of Man and 
Paithan, and Nixpur bocamo their capitol after the destruction of 
Mau by Shih ahiin, (Inian Antiquary 1, page 264). 

~ Nirpne is-n second olaxs municipality with a committeo of 9 momberss 
2 exoficio, Lnominatod and 6 lected. (Panjab Govt, Notn, No, 1658 8, 
dated 12th Oct. 1885), 

Ate, average, soudicipal ineome for tho tn years ending 100208 was 

Hu. 10,233, ond tho avorage expenditure Re. 9,970. The chief items of 
income and expendituro for 1902-03 woro as follows :— 














Income, a Eependiture, tu, 
5007 | Admtniatration 

Tent ay 

aloo 8.581 

co 004 

: 287 

Total oy ow 0,800 Total ow 10018 





‘Tho munioipsl boundaries wero fixed by Phnjub Govt, Notns, Nos. 
1218S,, dated 3rd Sept.and 523, dated 21st Deo. 1885. Tis rulewof business 
will be found in the Punjab Gazette for March 1887, p. 28% of Part IT, 
Ootroi limits.ae conterminous with municipal limits under Punjab Govt, 
Notn. No. 479, dated Ist July 1890, and the schedale, prescribed by Nota, 
No. 1052, dated 29th Aug, 1876, was revised in 1882 (Not. No. 430, dated 
19th Oot. 1882, and again in 1890 (Notn. Ne dated 2nd Juno). Penal 
Bye-laws were sanctioned by No. 871, datod 8rd June 1890. In the caso 
of the latter the model rulos were adopted (M1). Manual, pp. 450-1). Under 
Section 71 of the Act properties have been reserved by Notn, No, 1221 8,, 
uted Bed Sept. 1885, 





- Paraseor Tans. 
Pilampur is a Tahsil lying betwoen 31° 49’ and 82° 29’ N. and 
76° 23’ and 77°2' E., with an area of 443 square miles. It is 
bounded on the north by a crest of the Dhéola Dhtr range, Its 
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* population was 152,955 in 1901, as against, 129,599 in 1891. It 


PoMvains 113 villages, of which Pélampur is the tahsil headquarters, 
sad’ the land revenue including cesses amounted in 1902-08 to 
Rs. 2,07,000. 
Parstyar, : 
Pathyér is a small village some 12 miles from Dharmaila, 
‘Tyo inscriptions. of. « primitive type, cut in both the Brahmi and 
Kharoshti scripts, in letters of remarkable size, recording the 


Aodication of a garden nnd tank, probably in the Srd century B. C., 


have been found here, (Ep. Indica, VIL, page 116). 
‘Swanron-Tina. 

Sujénpar-Tira is n village on tho Beds (31° 50° N, and 76° 93° 
#) which dorives the second part of its name from the ‘Tir, or 
face commenced hy Abhaya Chand, tho Katoch king of Kiny 
S58 A.D. His yrandson Sujén’ Chand founded the town 
Sonsit Chand, the groat Katoch ralor, completed it and held bis court 
hero, ‘Tho township is picturosqne, with a fine chaugdn and grassy 
plain surrounded by trovs, but the polaco, « highly finishod i 
Frrogal proportions, has fallen into disrepair since tho Ka 
family took up its residence in Lambagrion, ‘There are five old 






toraphes at Tira and Sujinpur. 
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Niirpur lios north-west of Kéngra, on the Jabbarkbad, a small yeti: AS 
tributary of the Chakki, which flows into the Bois. Tts old namo, (578,p. 204 


Dhameri, thoTemmery” of the old travellers, was changed to 
Mirpur by Réja Bisé in honor of Jahingir, whoso first, name 
was Narud-din. The Réjas of Niirpar are generally called in 
Muhammadan histories “tho Zamindérs of Man and Paithin.” 
‘Man was one of their strongholds and was dostroyod by Shah Jahin, 
and Paithiin is the same as Pathinkot, west of Nurpur. Paithin is 
mentioned in the A’in as a paryana of the Biri Doib, containing 
199,872 biglts, yielding a revenue of 7,297,015 ddms (40 ddma=1 
Akbarshéhi rapes), farnishing 250 horso and 2,000 foot ; and 
‘Dhameri is quoted as yielding 1,600,000 ddm, nd furnishing 60, 
horse and 1 S00 foot. 

The Zamindérs of Man and Pajthin aro first noticed in the very 
beginning of Akbar’s reign, whon Rija Bakht Mal is mentioned as. 
supporter of Sikandar Sir whom Akbny, in 965 A. Hay besieged in 
Matkot. ‘When Bakht Mal saw that Siknndar’s cause was hopeless 
hho paid bis rospecta in the imporial camp, and oftor the surronder 
‘of Mankot nccompanied the army to Lahore, whore Bair Khan 
had him executed on the ground that he had supported Sikandar 
Sir. As bik successor Bairém apppointed his brother Takht Mal, 
Tt ia a quostion whether the names of these two Réjas of Dhamert 
fare correct, ar whothor the first onght not to be Tukht Mal and tho 
second Bakht Mal ; for in every MS. of the Akbarnémah the two 
‘ames aro continually interchanged, 

Nearly thirty-two years later wo hear of Raja Basi as reigning 
tains Man and Baithtn. It is not stated how he was ‘ated 
to Bakht Mal and 'Takht Mal ; but tho historians of tho reigns of 
Shh Jahin and Anrangveb look upon him as the founder of a new 
line, and give the following genealogical tree 

Naja i of rps, (De 108 

















(1), Burd) Mal, Médbd Singh, 8), kat Bina 
ies 1088) 


— 
1, hg 2 hn Singh 
tine tor {eri Khan), 


‘The last Bhio Singh in the beginning of Aurangzcb's rei 
torned Muhammadan and received the name of Murid Khin. The 
Aesoondanta, according to the Mnfsir, still hold Shabpur, in the 
Gurdispar Districi, north-west of Nirpur, near the Révi, and “he 
who becomes Raja, takes the name of {arid Khén.” 

Raja Basi. When Raja Bisd became Zamindir, he made his 
submission to Akbar. But when Akbar, after the death of his 
brother Mirza Muhammad Hakim, King of Kibal (A. H. 990), made 
Lahore his capital, Bisd did not pay his respects as he was expected 


4581 AD, 
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to do, and the Emperor ordered Hasan Beg Sheikh Umarito invade * 
Man.’ But when he had moved as far as Paithin, Bésd, advised by 
‘Todar Mal, made his submission and went with Hasan Beg to court, 
In the 41st year, however, he rebelled again, and Akbar appointed 
407 A.D, Mirza Rustam and Asaf Khan® to reduce the district ; but as the 
commanders did not agree, Akbar recalled them and gave the com- 
mand to Jagat Singb, son of Raja Mn Singh. Man s to 
him and peace was restored. In the 47th year, Bis rebelled a 
1009... third time, and when an imperial corps was again despatched to 
Paithin he requested Prince Salim (Jahingir) to intercede on his 
Thal with the Bmparor. He waited onthe prince, and ‘accompanied 
him, in the 49th year, to court. Before he had reached the eapital, 
‘Akbar heard that Bisé was with Salim, and ordered an officer to 
seize him, But Basi was informed of this and eseaped to his hills. 


10A.p, On the accession of Jahbogte, in 1014 (A. D. 1605), Bésii paid 
his respects and was appointed Réja and commander of 3,500. In 
the 6th year, he served in the Dakhan, and died two years later, in 

16134.D. 1999. He was succeeded by his eldest son, Suraj Mal. He is said 
to have been so unruly that Bis, from fear, imprisoned him, 
‘Jabingir, after some hesitation, appointed him Raja and commander 
of 2,000, and left him in possession of his paternal estates. Suraj 
‘Mal served with Shaikh Farid+ in the siege of Kiingra ; but when 
he saw that the fort was on the point of surrendering, he created 
disturbances in the camp, and Farid reported him to court as arebel. 
Suraj managed to obtain Prince Shah Jahin’s intercession, and was 

4616 A.D. Dardoned. In the 11th year, Farid died and Kéngra still held ont, 
Suraj then served with Shah Jabén in the Dakhan. The prince, on 
his return, was sent to Kingra and though it was not 
advisable that Suraj Mal should aecompany him he was allowed to 
join the expedition and marched to Kingra with Shah Quli Khén 
‘Muhammad, Taqj, Shah Jabiin's Bakhshi. Shah Quit was 
compelled to complain of Suraj Mal, but was recalled, and Réja 
Bikrimajit was sent in his stead. The time which elapsed before 
Bikrimajit could join his command was used eas ‘Mal for 
mischief, He allowed a large number of imperial soldiers to return 
to the jdyir on the plea that the war had lasted a Jong time and 
their outfit was bad, but told them to return when Bikriimajit should 
arrive. He then plundered the whole district at the foot of the hills, 
which was the jdgir of Nir Jahén’s father, and when Sayyid Gaff 








| 





Bérha ‘him with some of the troops that had not, 
pebteD en Bitrate arrived in the end of to 18th pour and 
asisa.p, Straj Mal tried in vain to gain his favour by flattery. He therefore 


attacked Bikrimajit, but was repulsed, and Man-and Nirpur, 
and the whole district, were occupied by the Imperialists, Suraj > 
Mal fled to the hills and perished miserably soon after. Fort Kotll 





Mal, who commanded it, together with hi 
wink. o, sony was Sent to court (A. Hl. 1028). % teeter te 


> Vide Ain, translation, p, 454. 
At for, pp. al ti: 





‘ip, translation, 
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Réjo Jagat Sing served undar Jabingir in Bengal, and in_ the 
18th year when Suraj Mal rebelled, the Emperor called him from 
Bengal, made him a oommander of 1,000, with 500 horse, gave him 
‘the title of Rijé, and a present of 20,000 rupees, and sent him to 
Réjé Bikerdmajit, who invested Kingra. By the end of Jalyingt’s 
reign, he had risen to a command of 3,000, with 2,000 horse.* 


Under Shih Jahin, Jagat Singh retained his mansab, and_ was 
in the 8th year appointed to Bangash, and two years later to Kibul, 
where he distinguished himself in the capture of Karimdd, the son 
of Jalln the Tariki, the Afghin rebel. In the 11th year of Shih 
Jahin’s reign, when 'Ali Mardin betrayed Qundalitr to Shih Jabin, 
and Sa‘id Klin was sent from Kitbul to repel the Persians, Jagat 
Singh commanded the liardival, or vanguard. Arrived at Qundahir, 
Jagat Singh was ordered to conquer Zamin-i-Diwar, and he after- 
wards accompanied the army to Bust, where he distinguished 
himself. In the 12th year of the reign, he paid his respects at 
Lahore, received several presents, and was appointed Faujdir of 

“Upper and Lower Bangash. Whilst there, his son Rijrap rebelled, 
as will be seen from the following free translation from the 
Pidishéhnémah. 

Tux Coxquest ov Mav axv Néueor uxpen Suim Janay, 

(Pédlishéhnémah, Ba. Bibl. Indica, Il, pp. 2379.) 


In the 12th year of Shih Jabén's reign, whon Shah Jéhan was 
at Lahore, ho appointed Rijrdp, eldest son of Raja Jagat Singh 
of Mau, Foujdér of the Diman-i-Koh-i-Kéngrah and collector of 
the peahkasl duo by the various petty hill states. In the following 
your, whon the Emperor was in Kashmir, Réjrép, who bad acted in 
concert with his father in Bangash, rebelled, and Jagat Singh, 
through friends he had at court, expressed a feigned dissatisfaction 
at the misconduct of his son, and requested the Emperor to relieve 
him of his duties in Bangash and bestow upon him the office of his 
son. ‘This would give him an opportunity of punishing Réjrép, and 
of collecting the peshkash, which he valued at four lakhs of rupees. 
The Emperor gladly accepted the offer; but no sooner had 
Jagat Singh arrived in his district than he made proparations for 
robellion, trusting to the height of his hill forts and tho impenetra~ 
Dility of the jungles, He fortified especially Térégarh, with the 
iow of making it an asylam in days of ill-luck. 

‘When the news of his rebellious conduct reached the court, 
Shih Jahan could scarcely believe it, and sent Kabrii Sundar to Mau 
to report on the truth of the rumour. Sundar had an interview 
with Jagat Singh, and, on his return to court, reported that the 
Réja was sorry for his misbehaviour ; he wished, however, to remain 
fora year in his district, and would send his son Réjrdp to court 
to ask for pardon. ‘The Emperor hesitated no longer, and appointed 

corps to commence operations against Jagat Singh, ‘Lhe first 














* For a biography of this excellent man, vide A'in/ translation, p, 413, 
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corps was placed under Sayyid Khan Jahén Birha,* who was 
supported by Nazer Bahtdur Khweshagi s+ Shams-nd-din, son of 
Zulfaqix Khin; Réja Amr Singh of Narwar ; Sayyid Lutt Ali; 
Jalil-ud-din Mahméd ; Rio Dan Singh Bhadanriah ; Mir Bazurg ; 
Surmast, son of Itimid Rai ; and several other mansabdirs, Ahadis, 
both bowmen and matchlockmen, and zamindir troops. ‘The second 
corps was commanded by Sa’id Khan Bahidur Zafarjang, together 
with his sons and relations, Rija Raf Singh, Iitifit Khan Safaws, 
Gokal Das Sisaudiah, Rai Singh Jhilé, Keipnnim, Ndi Ali, Choit 
Singh, with other mansabdirs and Ahadis both bowmen and 
matchlockmen, ond Mushki Beg, Bakbshiof Dini Shikoh, with 
1,000 horse of the Prince's contingent. ‘The thind corps was nnder 
Astlat Khin, his brother Abdulkéfi, Muhammad (Amin and 
Muhammad Méimin, sons of Shth Qui Khin, and other imperial 
mansabddrs, arid Khusra Beg, an officor in the employ of Yamfne 
nd-danlah (Asaf Khin Khinkhindn, brother of Néx Jahin, and 
father of Mumtiiz, Maball) ,000 horse of his contingent, 
and 500 horse belonging to Islim Khin under their Bakhsht. 
Tho whole was pliced undor the command of Princo Murid Bakhsh, 
who with Rija Jaisingh, Rao Amr Singh, Jin-sipie Khin, Akbar 
Quit Khin Sultin Gakk’har, Hart Singh Rithor, Chandy Man 
Bundelah, Daulat Khin Qiydmkhini, Rai Kitshidis, Khia Sultin 
Gokk’bar, and Khalil Beg with 700 Ahadis, Néhir Solangf, 


Bébi-i-Kbweshagi, and other mansabdirs, was to move from 
Kitbul over Sidlkot to Pathin, 


On the 17th Jumida I, 1051 (14th August 1641), the first two 
corps under Sayyid Khan Jabin and Sa'id Khin assembled at 
Raipir and Bahrimpir, waiting for the arrival of the Prince ; and 
Asilat_Khin pushed on to Jammd, to collect the zamfndiri troops 
of the district, When tho Prince arrived, the whole army marched 
to Pathin, Khin Jabin and Su’fd Khun had each received valuable 
presents from his M: y before leaving ; so had Asilat Khiin, Rii 
Singh, Ttifit Khin, Nazar Bahidur Khweshagi, Zulfagdr Khin, 
Shams-ud-din, son of Nazar Bahiidur, Rija Amr Singh of Narwar, 
Gokal Dis Sisaudiah, Rai Singh Jhala, and others, One lakh of 
Tupees was given to Khdn Juhin as an advance. AS reporter to 


Kin Jahin's detachment Sultin Nazar was appointed, andl Qéut 
Nizimé to that of Bah#dur Khan. 


Murid Bakhsh now appointod Sid Khén, Réjo Jai $i 


ight 
Asilat Khan to invest Fort Mau, whieh lies 3 kos from Pathe oa 
remained himself in that town to collect supplies, 


Khén Jahin on the 2nd Jumida II (29th August, 

Riipar, in order to march by the allan Pass on Namen ah 
the foot of the pass, he eame upon Réjrap. Khin Jahn appointed 
eee Khan hardwal, who on; Kajeap, ‘The obstacles which 
hi been set np at the foot of the pass were forced and Khin Jahin 


moved rapidly to Machhi Bhawan, The enemy had everywhere 
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Dlockaded the roads; but a native of the district shewed the 
Imperialists a path, which from its inaccessibilty had not been 
obstructed. By this way the army arriyed on the 14th Réjab (9th 
October, 1641) at the summit of a bill half « kos from  Nérpur. 
‘The houses outside the fort were given up to pillage, and the arm 
encamped at the foot of the Fort. ‘The Fort, which was well 
provided with provisions and material, was garrisoned by about 2,000 
mountaineers, mostly armed with mateblocks. Khin Jahén opened 
trenches and commenced the siege. 


Sa'fd Khin had in the meantime marched by way of Mount 
Hitrab, and Rija Jai Singh and Asilat Khin along tho valley of the 
Chakki River, and both met at Mau. The army encamped near Rija 
Bisa's villa, which lies on even ground, but it is joined by means 
of « hill with Mau itself, Tho roads wore everywhere blocknded, 
aand stone barricades with towers had boen erected. ‘Whe army could 
only advance slowly, and the soldiers had everywhere to cut 
trenches for protection against the fire of the enemy: 


On tho 17th Rajab (12th October), Qulij Khiin and Rustam 
Khin joined the Prince at Pathin, bringing orders from Court that 
Qulij Kiuin should march to Mau, and Rustam Kbin to Kbiin Jabin 
at Nepur. Reports had, in the meantime, been received at Court 
from loyal Zamindirs of tho district to say that the occupation of 
Rupar, ‘which overlooks Mau, was necessary for the com 
investment of Mau, and as Prince Murid Bakhsh reported the samo 
orders were sont to Sa'id Khin to move to Rupar. A portion of 
the troopsat Nirpurunder Najibat Khin as hardwal, Nazar Babidur 
Khweshagi, Akbar Quli Sultin Gakk’har, and Rigja Min of Gwiliar, 
should jom Sa’fd’s corps. On the receipt of these orders, Sa’id Khin, 
on Tuesday, 15th Sha'bin (9th November, 1641), broke up, marched 
along the Narpur Pass, and halted in the neighbourhood of the 
‘Mau Mountain on the road to Rupar. He then sent his sons 
Swdullah and ‘Abdullah with a detachment of men of his own 
contingont, and Imperial Rifles under Zulfaqér, from the right and 
the left, up the mountain, to fix upon a site for the camp. On 

jing the height, they Sent a report to Sw'fd that’ much jungle 
would have to be cut, if the wholo army was to come up. They 
waited for further orders, when they were suddenly attacked by 
4,000 or 5,000 matchlockmen and bowmen froma neighbouring hill, 
Swid at onco sent reinforcoments under his son Lutfullah, and 
afterwards more under Shaikh Farid and Sarandiz Khin. Before 
Tutfullah could join his brothers, he was attacked, and received a 
Sword-wound in the right shoulder and a spear-wound in_ his left 
arm. Ho was with difficulty taken from the ficld by Khwijah 
*Abdurrabmin, son of "Abdul "Aziz Naqshbandi, as the enemy were 
just disabling the horse. Zulfaqir drove away the enemies who 
attacked him, and retreated to Sa’fd Khiin, and Soon after, Sa’dullah 
and ’Abdullah arrived likewise. Sa'fd Khin reached Rupar next 
day, ent down the jungle for the encampment, cut ditches, and set 
up hedges, to. against night-attacks. ‘The enemy now collected 
in large numbers round about, and continued to erect fences and 


oe “4 
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throw up obstacles of all sorts, Sa’sd advanced slowly, cutting down 
tho j nd on the 21st Sha’bin (15th November), the 

andar ‘Nefibat‘Kbin arrivell st a poss in the neighbourhood of 8 
hostile camp near Réja Basd’s garden. ‘The enemies were at once 
attacked, from one side by Zalfagés with the Imperial artillery, and 
from the other by Nazar Bahddur Khweshagi, Shaikh Farid, Akbar 
Qui Sultin Gakk’har, Sarandés Khin, and Raja Min, A number 
of men of Najébat Khin’s and Réja Mén’s put hoards on their heads 
instead of shields, rushed forward, and set fire toa wall made of 
poles and planks. Several were killed on both sides. 


In the night before the 29th Sha’bén (22nd to 23rd November), 
Raja Mén sent about one hundred foot of his own native place to 
surprise Fort Chhat. They killed many enemies, who had left the 
Fort to oppose them, among them the commander. A portion of 
them occupied the Fort, the rest returned to Réja Min. 


During the day, a bastion (burj) of Fort Narpur, which Khin 
Jahan besieged, was blown up. This happened as follows. Zulli 
A’hénzan and "Aqa Hasan Rimi had laid seven mines in various 
directions. Six of them had been discovered hy the besieged, who 
filled them with water. ‘The seventh had been made from the 
trenches of Khén Jahiin's men, and had been successfully carried 
forward to the bastion, space of three yards onl ining undug 
to the very foundation of the bastion. Khén Jabin’s son_and his 
men, from fear that the besieged would detect the last mine too, 
filled it with powder, and sent word to Khin Jahin that the mine 
was ready. Khin Jahén, therefore, gaye in the afternoon orders 
to the men of several trenches to be ready for an assault and to fire 
the mine. But as the mine was incomplete, one side only of the 
bastion blew up, whilst the other side sank to the ground. But the 
besieged had been cunning enough to erect behind each bastion a 
wall, which was joined with both ends to the outer wall of the Fort. 
‘This wall behind the blown-up bastion. remained uninjured, and no 
actual breach was effected; and Sayyid Lutf "Ali and Jalaluddin 
Mahméd, who had rushed forward with Khim Jahén's men, found 
the way closed, and called to the bildirs to throw down the wall. 
The besieged, thinking that the Imperialists had succeeded in 
effecting a breach, retreated to the Inner Fort, keeping up @ 
destructive fire on Lutf'Alf, who was shot in the . But 
unfortunately it got dark, and the storming party had to retire. 


In the end of Sha’bin, Bahidur Kbin was ordered by bis 
ae to move from Islampdr to Pathén, where he met the Pence 
with 3,000 horse and the same number of foot. On the last of 
Sha’béin (23rd November), Damtal (south of Pathénkot) was taken 
hee Khén, and Tibéri he Virdi Khin, ‘The Emperor 

sent orders that Asilat in should hasten to Ni and. 

‘chin, and 





take part in the siege; and Sayyid Khén Jahin, Rustam 

chlor, with Bahidor Rin as honda, Seana 
by way of Gange-thal; for when Mau was conquered, it would be 
easier to reduce Narpur, ‘The Prinee should Jeaye Rao Amr Singh 
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and Mirza Hasan Safawi in Pathin, and march upon Mau, and 
encamp in the pass, where, in former days, "Abdullah Khiin Babiidur 
had encamped. 


On the Ist Ramazin (24th November), the Prince left Pathén for 
Mau. Jngat Singh begun now to doubt of success, and requosted 
‘Allah, Virdi Khén to beg the Princo to allow Réjrip an interview : 
the Imperial commanders, from envy and hatred towards him, had 
forced the war on him, ind their only object was to rob and kill 
him and his people, As a Réjpdt, he had to defend his military 
honour ; but, as the Prince had now himself, come, he wished to 
submit and send his son to settle affairs, 


On the 5th Ramazin (28th November, 1641) Réjrip with a 
halter round his neck appeared before the Prince, who promised to 
intercede on Jagat Singh's behalf with his Majesty. But tho 
Emperor, to whom the Princo sent a report, demanded an uncondi- 
tional surrender, and Muréd Bakhsh had to send Réjriip back. 


Sayyid Khin Jahn and Babédur Khin were now sent by the 
Prince over Ganga-thal to Mau. They moved slowly forward 
cutting down the jungle, and drove away the enemy wherever they 
found them. When they approached strong burrieades, they dug 
trenches, and thus succeeded in overcoming all obstacles. When 
they reached Mau, Jagat Singh, with the best men of bis own clan, 
engaged them in sharp encounters for five days. Neither Babidur 
Khin, nor Khin Jahin, spared their men; infact, the men of 
Bahidur Khén used the dead bodies of the slain to step over the 
trenches dug by the enemy. But during those five days, no less 
than 700 men of Babédur Khén's contingent were killed and 
wounded, and the same number of the other corps. A largo number 
of the enemies also “ went to hell.” All officers fought gallantly, 
Sayyid Khin Jobin, Rustam Khim, and others, but especially 

im Khén, Sayyid Khin Jahén's hardiwal. 


But as the war made slow progress his Majesty ordered that 
the attacks upon Mau should be vigorously continued at the place 
where Khin Jahin and Bahédur Khiin had fought, and the other 
corps should also attack and take the Fort by storm. On the 
morning of the 20th Ramasin, therefore (13th December, 1641), 
the Prince gave the Bakhshis of his own men the order to make a 
general assault, and sent word to Khén Jahin and Sa’id Khin to 
‘commence the assault on their side. Sa’id Khan delayed, but Khén 
dJahin faithfully rendered excellent service, and Rustam Khin and 
Babédur Kin and many others distinguished themselves by their 
gallantry. ‘They, from their side, and Raja Jai Singh, Qulij Khén, 
and Allah Virdi Khin, from the other side, were firmly resolved to 
take Mau by assault. “Réjo Jai Singh and Allah Virdt Khén from 
ihe vale ij Khiin from the left, and the others from the right, 

in passing through the jungle, and managed to reach the 
summit of the mountain. In consequence of the continued fights on 
the preceding days, Jagat Singh had been so weakened, that he 
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called in troops which he had posted to certain places to keep back 
the Tinpr alta aad Réja Jai Singh, Qulij Khéin, and Allah Virdt 
Khin, who were nearest to Mau, found ‘the ascent: are The few 
men, that held the barricades opposite to them, not offer 
Serious resistance, whence it happened that they entered Mau before 
Khin Jahn and Bahidur Khin had come up. Jagat Singh had 
before taken his family and treasures to Narvigarh and had remained 
alone in Mau; but’ when he. saw the luk and the success of his 


enemies, he took his sons and dependants who had escaped the 
sword, and fled, 


‘Two days after (15th December, 1641), Asélat Khén rq 


to the Prince that tho besieged in Niixpur, considering Jagat Singh's 
causo hopeless after the fall of Man, had at midnight deserted the 
Fort, which was now in his possession. 


On the 28rd Ramazin (16th December, 1641), the Prince sent 
Prithf Chand, Zamindér of Chambab, whose father had been killed 
by Jagat Singh, to court. Mau was left in charge of Raja Jai 
Singh ; Tibirt was garrisoned by Qulij Khén; Damtal by Gokaldits 

iand Pathin by Mirza Hasan Safews, A lange detachment 


was told off to cut down the jungle and widen the voads in the 
neighbourhood of Mau. 


‘The Prince thon returned with Bahédur Khén and Asilat Khin 
to court, whore he arrived six days later. 


On the Ist Shawwil (23rd December, 1641), the Princo received 
onlers to bring Jagat Singh either a prisoner or dead to court. 
Prith{ Chand received the title of Rdja and a mansub of 1,000, with 
400 horse, and was ordered to return. to Chambah, to collect his 
men, and to occupy a hill near Fort Nirigarh, the possession of which 
Was necessary before the Fort could be taken, ‘IMrdgath in fact 
belonged to Chambah ; but Jagat Singh had taken it by forse: 

On 5th Sera (7th December, 1641), the Prince reached 
Nérpur with Sayyid Khin Jahan, and sent Sa'fd Khén with his sons 
toJammd. Bahiidur Khin and Asélat Khin with nearly 2,000 
horse were sent to Tiinigath, Réja Mén Singh of Gwiliar,* the 
Sworn enemy of Jagat Singh, joined Pritht Chand, in onder to attack 
‘Mirigarh from the rear, 

Although the Fort was high, and difficult of accoss beyond all 
expectation, the Imperialists commenced the siege, Jagat Singh, 
seeing that he was vigorously attacked from all side, ‘Was now so 
that he had robe against his Majesty, his benefactor, 

Sayyid Klin Jahén to intercede for him with the Prince, 
The Prince recommended him to tho mercy of the Emperor. 
‘Norigarh was to be handed over to the Imperialists, and wacto bo 
destroyed with the exeoption of certain houses which at Jagat Singh’s 
request were to be left as dwelling places for his servants, as 


* This mast be Kabhi (Bilispar), 


















Tt is often so called by the Mubammadan 


rs 
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store houses for his property. The fortifications of Mau and Nui 
were likewise to be ovelled, oie 


This was done. Jagat Singh invited Sayyid Khén Jahén to 
dismantle Tirégarh. Tho Sayyid then ordered his relation Sayyid 
Firtiz to destroy the Shor Hijf bastion and other fortifications, 


On Thursday evening, 19th Zil Hajjab (11th March, 1642), 
Jagat Singh paid his respects to the Prince. Najébat Khin was 
Grlored to mnaQe a settlement for the wholo district. Babidur Khin 
‘and Aadlat Khin were loft in Nirpur to dismantlo the bastions, and 
tho Prince with Sayyid Khin Jahiin and Jagat Singh together with 
his sons went to court. 

On the 25th Zil Hajjah, Jagat Singh and his sons, each with w 
seus round the neck, wore presented to his Majesty, who pardoned 
‘them. 

On the 19th Muharram, 1052 (10th Apyil, 1642), Réja Jagat 
Singh and Réjrip, his son, who escaped the fire of his Majesty's 
with, wore re-appointed to their former rank and office. Soon after 
Jagat Singh wont. with Diira Shikoh to Qandahér, and was made 
commandant of Kalit. In the 17th year of Shah Jabén's reign, 
Sad Khin was mado Governor of tho Sibah and Jagat Singh, 
who could not agree with him, was sont with the army to Badaksbin 
(1055), whither his son Rijrap sccompanied him.” He occupied 
Kast, Sardb, and Indrab, and evocted between the Inst two places 
aatrong stockade with masonry towers, and successfully repelled 
the attack of the Uzbaks. Loaving a strong garrison in his 
stockade, Jagat Singh, in Ramazin 1055, returned to Panjshir, 
bravely fighting on the road under hoavy snowstorms. Ill-bealth 
compelled him to go to Poshiwar, where hie died in the end of the 
same year (January, 1646). 

Réjrip was made Réja, a commander of 1,500, with 1,000 
horse, Ealwea icf ia possession of his zamindiris, But Murshid 
Quali, the Faujdir of Damén- ingra, in the beginning of 
1056, wus ordered to take away Tirigarh, He did so, and Tirdgarh 
was henceforth garrisoned by Impo 
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‘The declension of Kéngri nouna is effocted (excopt for the Agent 


case) ax io Hindosté 
called the “ Formative 








by the addition of Postpositions to what may be 
aso of the noun. ‘Thus Nominative Si rghors, 


ie 
horse; Formativa Smgular ghore ; Genetive Singular hore di, 





‘Tho following 
the yarions declon: 





scheme of the formative and nominative casos in 
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Nom, Sing,|Porm. Sing! Nom. Pl. | Porm, Pl. 
1.—Maso, io & se | Ghort, Ghote. Guajes Ghoredir, 
Ghar |Ghare, | Ghar | Gbaedh 

U.—Allother Mases, {| Tretia, | BehiGe, | Blokes, | WeWeMaGhe 
UL—Vem. ins Big | Bitte. | Biggin, | Digi 

ome Fain com | lds “ea 

ronant , —w.{Jupéa, | Suphes, | a onde, ~ 
1V.—Fom, in consonant... | Brihp, | Baihniy | Barbie | Bahn 
sol Mtesdaenees coor! 

‘The genitive, as in Hindostdni, ngrens in gendor and’ pumbor wivh Ve 

object of the gonitive, e,, kabbo dt bitth, the father's daughter, kudé 

fitak, whose son f 





‘The following paradigm gives the four doolonsions in full = 





















































Pals ans 
Mave. in 6. Other maxe, nouns, 
Sixaoran— re a 7 
Nom i ww Ghar. Biche for 
ichichd), 
Form. sn] Ghore, Gharo, Bichehger” 
Gen. o:| Ghoro da, | Ghar da. Riohobio dé. 
res hare jo. Riohohde jo, 
Agont. Ahineo Biohohina. 
Loo. he rowiek: ie whee 
Ab. 5 
Yoo. i. Bichohst. 
Puvnat— 
Nom. Ghar Bichohé, 
Form. Gharsi. BishehG 
Gen, Ghoredi a6. | Ghardiy dé, Bichchéaa dé, 
ee }enoresis jo. | Ghar jo. Bichehsgi jo. 
Agent hori Bichol 
eH Ghopeai cea Bld ik 
i. pedi, i te, fi 
Vos. Ghoreo. | Charo, Bieekeos 
— 
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~ For ghare bich, in the house, gharsi (without bich) is vary common. 



































Fem. in {. Fem. in consonant, 
Sriautan— “Daughter, Woman. "Biter. 
Now: Bitil. Tunes, 
Form. “| Bits. Tunis, 
Gen. 2] Bit Tupaad dé. 
Fo sats jo. Baihyf jo. 
Agent Bittioi. pss. Railinlt. 
Le. Biyjid bich, | Juyésd bich, | Baibnt bieh, 
Bithia to. Sunita to, Baibni to. 
Bittie. Baibyi. 
Bigs, Baihyti. 
Bisa. Baihnti, 
BiWyidd dé, | Tugsssivds, — | Baihyii da, 
| Biqidi jo. | Jugbssi jo. Baibgit jo. 
Biteisa, Tupsssi, Baibnii. 
Bitgian bich. | Juphsti dich, | Bailpfi bie. 
Bigén te. Sunset te. Bailii to, 
Bithio, Toniso. Built, 

















Nai, namo (taso,) has Form, nie, Gon. 

Plor, Nom. Nai, Form, nénéi, Gon, ni 
village Gon. gra 06 or wisi da). 

cove ina Form, pie Gon. gil dé, ec 





ox, 80 aldo gird, 








Agout giti 
Plar, Nom, git, Form, siti ait dé, Agont wai 
PRONOUNS, 
Singular. es cy (harsh 
Nominative Mait or hid, “1 Noninativa} say, «we, 


Accusative jo, py | Agent 
Dauivo fini, mos tome.” | Aecrsative 


mt Mail, by mo. Dative Jani Jo}Cus, tous 
Ablative _Minjo to, from mo.” | Ablative ~ Asad to, from 


Morb, 
Genitivo fii “apy, mine.” | Govitive { 
Mer, 














F ‘AMinjo Bich, “in we.” 
Bootie {aah uppar, “on me, ‘Aan wppar, “on un" 
'Phe vecond Personal Pronoun is doclived as follor 





















‘Singular. Plural, 

Nominative Titi, “thou,” Nomiostive, Tau you.” 
» | Dative Tusséh jo, “you to 

thoo, to theo.” | Dative, } Taentlde 

“by theo.” ont Ties, “by you." 

to," from tooo,” |Ablative — ‘Tuseé to, from you." 
ra Tumbird «66 yon 
Genitive 4 Turi bof theo, thine.”| Genitive 4 Tumhars ray 
Dumhare 1 





Tere 
Lonativn —“Tijja ich, “in thee” {Locative Tussi bich, “in you. 
(* This in like the Mérwir! forms of Hindi, ‘of Marsedrs sa Mhare, " ‘gar, oura 
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The Proximate Demoustrative Pronoun is declined as follows :-— 
Singular, Plural, i 
s &h, “this, he.” Nominative Bh, these, they.” 
Nominative yy shi Accusative one: jo, “these, to 
ative ee =.» | Dative these. 
Bate” $ Zejo, this, to thie Agent“ Inhiii, by these” 
‘Agent Twn, “by this? Ablative Inka te, from these, 






Ablative Ie te, “from thi: 
Genitive Iv. 
Locative 





Genitive Inkéit dé, “ of these. 
Locative —_Inhih hich, “in these.” 





Exanrue, 
Eh sach galande je di. jio nardsa mare. F 
They say this true, that the hopeful lives, the hopolose dies.— 
Kingré Proverb. r 
‘Tho futerrogative Pronoun Kyi “ what?” 
Plural. 


is declined as follows:— 


Nominative 


Kyi, * what 








Aecane Kajo, “for what!" 
Ablative Kais te; feds RE 
Loeative 





Kais bich, “in what?” 





AML 
Riti de haxdhye dis hyd phat paced, 

Janghih dé niir guied Rim. 

OF wandering on foot at night what fruit did you get ? 


You spoiled the splendour (literally, light) of your legs, “Ob 
Raw !— Marriage Song, 


Tho Toterrogativs Pronoun Kui “who 2” 
Singular, | 





is thus declined — 








Plural, 
Nominative Kun, “who?” Nowinative Ke 
Dative — (Kus jo, “whom,” “to 
Acousative {whom ?” | 
Ablative —-Kuste, “ fromwhom fF”) Ablative 
Kus di 
Genitive {ee a \. of whom?” Genitive 
Kus de 
Agent Kinnin, “by whom?” lAgent “inhi, “by whom 2” 





Teré mungié dupotté kinnin rangi ditt, 
By rom was sour greon dapatté dyed?—Phirt ehhanjhats 











(Kangra.) 
Rawore Dunoxsteanire Proxovx Oh “that,” “sho,” ho,” 
Singular. Plural, 
Nominative Oh, ""he” Ob, they. 
Rese: Ua jo," him to bien.” | Wuhan jo, «th » 
Accusative } 240" him to hie. them, to them, 
‘Agent by him.” Tnhan, “by them.” 





ae Us a te fe Unhin as 
nitive) Usai Ceothim” 1} Unhan ai eof thom." 
{ne {ta } me 
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. Conxeranive Proxoux Sail. 


Singular. Plural. 
Nominative Saih, “thot, the same,”) Saih. 









Deere pT. Tinkan jo. 
Agent Tinka. 
Tinhan da. 
Genitive ai 
Tinhan de. 
Retartve Proxoux Jo. 
Bingular. | Plural. 
Nominative Jo, "who, which.” | Jo, “who, which. 
Dative Tia jo, to whom, (© | Finan and jinhas jo. 


Accusative $ which.” 





| 
Agent Sinnii, “by whom.” | Jinhani, “by whom.” 
Genitive |..Jis di, “of whom.” | Jinkda da, of whow.” 
‘Ablative <..Jis le, “from whom.” | Jinkan te," from whom,” 


Other prououns are— 
‘someone, anyone, 
Kicichh, something, anything. 
hosoever. 
Ja kichchh, whatsoever, 
Examruss. 
it mae da bard Uadlé hai. 
great darling of his mother, 
Tis di junds bars lori hai. 
His wife is very quarrelsom 
Mai bakit bhi innit dhawws mire, kichh ullar bhi tinnth 
waht kita 
Tevgaged u yakil. Ho consumed (my) money, (but) he did not 
even make any answer. 
Jinkdsh musaddian dé bat, tinhd bhare pért pal. 
Whose who have the assistance of the officials, Ihave their grain 
receptacles (périt pal) full, 
Jinhin jo, Rajed, tori tri, 
‘hose to whow, Oh Réja, is your help. 
Tinhid de ghar na khan na manjjeh bap, 
‘To their houses is neither food nor strings for their beds. 


ADJECTIVES, 
































jouns. Adjectives qua 
uw lar Mascalino 
the Nominative Singular Masculino ends in é, the adjec- 
five is declined like nouns in d, the feminine being like noune in #. ‘hte 
is contrary to the ralein Urdi, but in accordance with the rule in certain 
forms of Panjabi. 

Kharé édmi, good man, 

Gen. Plar. Khavedh damiai dé. 

Khari junds, good woman, Gen. Sing. Khari junded dé. 

‘4... Khariel jupizet 

Biltié diat ghoric of the danghter’s horses, 

Comparison is nade by means of tho postposition te, as kharé, 
foots ie te khard, better than this, eabbhain te khard, better than al, 
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PRONOMINAL ADJECTIVES OF QUANTITY.  ~ \ 


“thither,” 








mach or many (Demonstrative). 
4, so much or mauy (Correlative). 
3 much or many (Relative). 
Kitnd, how much or many ¢ (Interrogative), 











PRONOMINAL ADJECTIVES OF KIND. 
Tiehé, “such,” ‘like this” Hindi Aisd, 
Tidehé, “such” “like that,” ,, Wai 
Tidehé, ike which” Sas” 7 Tai 
Kidehi, “like, what,” “how,” ,, Kaied. 

Exaurnes, 
Tilehé: guir koi more dikklye ich nih ded, - a 
No fool like this came within my experience (withit my seeing), 
Saih sihab kideha hai. 
What is that sihib like ? 
Tidché agla thé tidehé hi hai. 
As the former was like that exactly is he. 
Pronomins! Adverbs of direction like idhar, ‘hither,” udhar, ? 
idhar, « whither,” tidhar, “thither,” kidhar, “whither,” seem 




















to be wanting in Jéndari.t 


PRONOMINAL ADVERB OF MANNER. 












Prozimate Demonstrativ Relative. 
Tihdi or ttihen “thus” STiishdy 3," 
Correlative. Taterrogative. 
Thats * 30” Kiihai, “how 2 : 


ADVERBS OF TIME. 

Agahin, “ bofore,” (Hindi dgé), also agef. 

j, “to day,” as in Panjabi. 

Kal, * to-morrow, yesterday 

Paraih, “tho day before yesterday, or the day after to-morrow.” 

Chauth, “the fourth day past or fnture, counting toxlay as the 
first day, to-morrow or yesterday as tho second, &o2” 

Panjauth, * the fifth day.” 






again.” 
Bhiigi, “in the morning.” Sayjjhd, 
Birambér, “repeatedly.” 
Kadi, * somotiaies, ever.” 





“in the evening.” 





kali nd Kadi, sometimes, rarely.” 
ly, alway 

Papi lak Pahério pal 

Ang maliwd Kadi hadéi 













mang, Io, 
“A” Si singular paat tense of ind to come "—dys.) 
| 2éndas op Shadar ta the term used by tho Gaddis for the country ‘not iatladed 4a 


Poganiy, Gathers, (Hu ueraly mocce 'cotoclebed te, the ‘oenle tl eee 
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‘The mountain peopls are wretches, whose hearts are stone. 
‘They join bodies rarely, they are always joining eyes.—Song. 
Hun, * now.” 


ADVERBS OF PLACE, 





Ur, © this side,” wér-par, “on both side 
Wal, "to, towards,” Taleildérs weal ja 
plaral,) “ go to the Tahsfldir. 
ihdfi, “on that side.” (Hindi—pare). 
on this side.” (Hindi 












U 

Tne fae }eup to this.” 

Uppar, * up.” 

Banh, hethy doo.” 

Audar, “within,” and bahar, “without,” are as in Hindi. 
“before,” or aggei. 

i, “behind,” or p 















te gall bata kari. 
jaadi I talked, —_Dharmsdlae 

j, in Gaddi and Narli in Kangri, “elsewhere.” So 
‘api zamin chhadi handed na gihande, “ they abandoning their 
land do not go elsewhere.” — (Gadi). 


PRONOMINAL ADVERBS OF TIME. 








Prozimate Demonstrative Remote Demonstrative. Relative, 
‘Hay, hwy, ibked, “now,” Then, Takli, when" 
Correlat Taterrogati 





Tinh, Kéhlii, “ when?” 


PRONOMINAL ADVERBS OF PLACE. 
Promimate Demonstrative. Remote Demonstrative. Relative. 





Tithi, “here.” Otthi, “there.” Jitthi, “where.” 
Tithe. —(Kutlchr). 

Corretative. Tnterrogative. 
Titthii, there.” Kuthii, “where?” 
Taitha, “ there." —(Giidi) 


OTHER ADVERBS. 
Kaith, kajo, “why.” Nehiii, nih, 20. 
Tit, fbr his reason.) Setabi, “qaickly.” 
Achchs tard, Bharé kari, well,” 
PREPOSITIONS. 
‘Phe exmmonest have been given under the declension of nouns. Sub- 
joined isa brief list of others. ‘The same word is often both a preposition and 
Ji adverb. For convenience sake moat of the constractions are given :— 
Hath, “ander.” ks 
‘Minjo bil or bald, “beside re.” 
Minjo kane or math kane, with mo.” 
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‘Tisdeh tows, “for him,” 
Tarehs tiei, “ about thoe, 







inka dei pase’, all moan 





towards thou, 
Tiate parant, * after it.” 

Tiades, chaubih pares, “round about it.” 

Tusaais barabar, “equal to you.” 5 
Minjo te parant, mai parant, minjo bing, " wpart from me. 





THE NUMERALS 


1, Tk, 17, Satéré. | 32, Batri. 


63, Unhattar, 
2, Do | 18, Third | 33, 


70, Sahattar. 












3, Trai, | 19, Dunit Sathattar. 
4, Char. | 20, Bi 0 

5, Panj. Tk 

6, Ohhiyya) 22, Bai, 

7, Salt, Trai, 


Chaubbi, 


8, Ath. 
9, Naw. 


. 
| 





99, Napinied, 
100, Sar. 
| 200, Do San. 
Onatti, | 87, Satiinji, 1,000, Hajar, 
Tih or trih.| 69, Unahf.  |1,00,000. Lakh. 
1, Pandra. 81, Katti ot | 60, Satth. 
10, Saya. katri, | 67, Sataht. 


ORDINALS, 
Buh, Panjiidi. 





Ie | 6th, Chiltha, 
Srd, Triyya, | Beh: Sati 
4th, Chauthi, 10th, Dasial, 


50, Panjahiian, 


For the thirties tho forme with and withont » are both used, thus, 
satattri or aatatti, thirty-seven. 


Tt should be noticed that ¢and h in sathattar are pronouncad separately: 
‘The word is not sa-thattar but sat-hattar, 


Other numerical forms are subjoined : — 
Th bs 
Do 


Paihli béri, frst time, 
Trai guns, three-fold. 
Das guns, ten-fold. 

bat 

do, 1}. 

Bart da 28 
Diet 3h, 
Diddh, 1}. 
Sadhe char, 44. 
Th vao 4. 
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CONJUNOTIONS, 
‘Tho chief conjunctions aro— 
Bree rat 
RE ra 
Bhéoh, althoug. 
THE VERB. 
Avsruauy Vusin, 
ae Present. 
singular, | Plural. 
Mai hat, Assit han. 
"Pai hai. ‘Tnssii ban. 
Saih hai. | Sail han, 
; Past. 
Singular. Plural. 





Maji thd (Fom. thi). 

Tai thie (Fem. thi). 

Saih thé (Fem, thi). 
‘Whe past Ud, was," is like Hindi. 

Aj mere bot Kaméhn pichhe hi rahi gae haw, 

‘To-day my 22 servants bave remained behind. (Kingra), 

Tusoin aj hal hid parhde han ? 

‘What aro you reading, nowadays * 

Bh Rajpit hatke han. 

‘Phewe are low Réjpite—(Kingra), 

Pavsi, fall, 
1.—Tonses dorived from tho Root, 
Prevent Conditional, 





N he, 
Saib the. 




















T amay full, 

Singular. ; Pluval. 

| Panto, 
Pane. Pau or paubu 
Pane, t Punkin, 
Patures 
I shail fall, 

Singular. Plurals 
Paunghé, Feu, paungbi. Paunghe. 
Paunghé, Pounghy. 
Paunghii. Pounghe, 

Imperatives 
Fall, 

Singular. Plural. 

Pav, if Pani 


IL—Tenses derived from the Prosent Participle, 
Tndejinite or Past Conditional, 


T fall or should falle 


Bingular. Phiral, 
Paandi, Paunile, 
Panndé, Paunde, 


Paundé, Paunde, 


xviii 
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Tresent Indicative, 
Tam falling. Pr 
ingular, ural. 
Paul Tai ‘i Paunde han. 
Paundi Paunde han, 
Paunda hi Paunde han. 
Iinperfect, 
1 was falling. 
| Plural. 


Paunde the. 
| Paunde the. 
Paunds thit. Paunde the, 














IL —Tenses formed from Past Participle. 
Past Indicati 
T fell. 
Plural. ‘ 
Paio, Pom. pails. 
Paie, 
Paiv, 


Present Perfect. 
I ave fallen, 

















‘eu, pai hui. 
Pluzerfect, 
sib Plicral. 
the, 
‘aie the, 
Paie the, 
Infinitive or Verbal Noun. 
Pauné, falling, Pave di, of falling. 
Participle, 
Present =) oo» Panneé, fall 
Fast ... a Pef, fallen. 
Conjonetive a» Paf kari, ing fallen, 
Adverbial +» Panoden bi, while falling, 
‘ it . Panne bélé, fallon, about to fall. 
winks 


+s ia) Peli, in the slate of having fallen, 
Te will be suficivot if the main parts of other vorbs are indicated, 
Hoyé, be, become, 

Present Conditional vo» Hof 
Futore vo Hinghi. 
Imperative He, 
Indefinite or Post Conditional Hund, 
Past Indicative 
Present Perfect 
Ploperfeot 
Patticiples 
* 









Handi, being. 

Hota, been, 

Hotkar, having been, 

i hi, while being, 

# Hoye bélé, ono who is ebout to be, 
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of the Kedugra Valley. (Aree: 
0. 
Present Condit Audi (8rd Plar, aubn). 
Future Auighi, 
Imperative Xx. 
Tndefnite, Past Conditional Aun 
Post Indicative. Ayd, Fom. af, Plur. de, Fem. iat. 
Participle : is, in the state of having come. 
‘The others regular. 
: Tigh. go. 
Present Conditional ... Jédis (2nd Plur, j66, Sra Plor, jéha)s 
Fature Téaghé. 
Imperative... Jnh_ ja. 
Indefinite, Past Conditional Jénds, 
Past Indicative ... ... Ged. 
Participles «. Gehi, in the state of having gone. 
Ratsyi, remain. 
Present Conditional ... Rahie, 
Rehé or raihn. 
Raibo. 
Fature " 
In 









jefinite, 
Past Indicative Reh. 
Participle Réhé, in the state of having re- 


mained. Thee in this word is 
vefy long drawn on ingenish= 
ing it from the rehvi in the Present 
Conditional, the Imperative and 
the Past Indicative. 











Bagyé or Barpays, sit. 
Present Conditioual ... Beha, baithéa. 





Fataro Baiihghs, baithebs. 

Iraperative ‘onith. 

Indefinite, Past Con- Baihnds, baithdé. 
ditional. 


Past Indicative . Belig, baithes. 


‘Teanarrive Vinvs. 





Mini, beat. 
Present Conditional... Ménti, 
Mare, 
Mire, 
Fature . Micghs. 
. Imperative Mar mark, 
Indefinite, Past Condi- Mérdé. 
tional 





Past Indicative. Mai mire 





Presont Perfect... 
Tri marv4 boi, 
‘Tinni mark hai, 





Marie.” 
Maré or mien, 
Miirn, 


Aséin mimi. 
Tnebis marea. 
Tinbéi aired. 
‘Aséi méréé hail 
Tusti mares hai, 
‘Tinh markt hai 
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Ploperfect wu. Mai méréé thi. | Asé mén8é thé. 
2 ‘Taii méreé thé. | ‘Tushé méreé thé. 
Tionoi méred thé. | ‘TinhGi mérehé thé. 
‘The rales for the agroement of marist, mér86 hai, mise thé, with the 
object of tle sentence are like those in Urdd or Panjéhi, 
Participle .., _... Mirehi, in thostato of haying been beaten. 
Passive, z 
‘The passive is formod by means of tho verb find, go, used with the 
past participle, thus, * 
Mati mir2é jaiigha, T sball be beaten, 
Saih mari get, sho was beaten, 
Iu the passive it generally has the sonse of be killed, 
Kuiyi, eat, 


Indefinite, Past Conditional 
Past Indicative 








Rhénda. 
. Khtdhs, 





Indefinite, Past Conditional 


Pinds, 
Past Indicative 











ie Pits 
Dry’, give, 

Indefiuite, Past Conditional - Dindé, 

Fature ./, Dingghs, 

Past Indivative... Spite 
Lays; toke, 

Indefinite, Past Condition s+ Laiadé, 

Fatnre es » Lainggha, 

Past Indicative + bed, 





Gariyi, say, speak, 


Indefinite, Past Conditional 
Past Indicative si 





Kansai, do, 
Indefinite, Past Conditional 


.. Kardé, 
Past Indicative 





i tees Rita 

Jaxx’, know, 
Indefinite, Past Conditional . Tena, 
Past Indicative » Sines, 





Lai duns, being, lai jaué, take away are conjngated li 
Habit, continuance and state aro exproased as flee 
Sath and kardé hai, he is in the habit of eo; 


ming, eaik chard hard hai, 
ho is in the habit of grazing (transitive) oe aa 
Maiti dikkdé raiandé hai, T contin looking. 
Mati paura laggh#é, I nm in tho act of falling, 


ike aud and jéné, 








Sewrexces, 
1. Tori néA hyd hai? What is thy name? 


% Be ghops di kyé mar hai > ‘What is the age of this horse? 
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8, Tithi te Kashmir kitni diy hai? From hore how fer is Kashwir. 


4, Toro buphe dai kilgo puttar han? Ta thy father's (house) how 
many sons are there? . 


5. Mait ajj bart dire te handhi yd. 1 today from very far walking 





came, 

B. Mere chicho de puttre dé bidh tisdit haihwt Kane hood hat. My 
tunole’s son's marringe is with his sister. 
1 Ghage harhehhe ghopo di kal 
horee’s saddle. 

8, Tiida piltht par kélhi pai doa. On his back pat the saddle. 

9. Mait tisdo puttee jo bare korre mare. I beat his soa many stripes 

10, Saih pahére dié chotia par bakridh chiré kardd hai. He grazes 
goats on the top of the hill. 

11. Saih tis rukkhe Neth ghore sipur baithehé hai. He under that 
tree is seated on a horse. 

12, Tisdi bhiéii apni daihpi te ba 
than his sister. 

1B, ids (or tind) mul dit rupayye hai. ‘The prive of that is two- 
and-a-half rapes. 

14, Moré burha (babb) tis laubke ghared raihndé hai, My father 
lives in that small house. 

15, Tie jo ch rupayye dei ded. 

16. Saih rupayye tiste let led, 

17. ‘Tis jo mata marikari rassi 
much tie him with ropes. 

18, Kiviwtce te pani kaddhhi, Drawn water from the well, 

19. Maite (or minjo te) agge chal, Walk before me, 

20. Kuda jitak tuaih pichihah awé kardé hai ® Whose son is in the 
habit of coming behind you? 

21. Saih tuani kuste mullon lei? From whom did you bay that ? 

22, Giniei de ikki hatwinic te. Prom a shopkeeper of the village. 








hai, Tn the honse is tho white 

















dda hai. His brother is bigger 


Give him these rupees, 
‘Take those rapees from him, 
ih kane bawnhi, Having benten him 









SON 


Matteiacr Soxo, 





Riti da handhue jo chhaddi deh, Kihné, 

Hun hoed gharbiri, Him. 

Agen tii thi, Kahnd, hott guati, 

Hun hoes gharbari, Ram. 

Give up wandering at night, Oh Kahva! 

Now you have hecome a married man, Oh Rém ! 

Before you were, Oh Kahna! a ploughman and a cowherd! 
Now you have become a married may, Oh Rém | 

Maihriéi da sang chhaddi de ti Kana. 

‘Hun hoed gharbiri, Ram, 

Abandon, abandon the society of Gujar women, Kahne, 
Now you have become a married man! Oh Ram! 
Maihr is « Gojar and Maihri a Gujar-woman. 























a 
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Songs sung by women at weddings cf Brahmans, Réjpats and 
Khatris tke 


Asnan bachhai Wili kamalps, 

Kurmed bachhas sutranji jy 
‘Tussah i baho angaye. 

We have spread black blankets, 

‘Tho opposite party im mueriago (Kura) kayo aprend earpote ; 
Come you down in the courtyard. 











[Nole.—In marriage parties the bride's family are “ kuram’ to the 
bridegroom's party and tho bridegroom's yarty are‘ kneam” to the 
brid ‘Thore is no Knglish word which expresses the relationship.) 


Ki tuanda mangde fukpd muchpa, 

Ki tussdit sari de bhukkha the, 

‘Ansan mange kuramei dia darks, 

Lei ehubiireh baithe the, 

Question-—Do you want a morsel oF a piceo of broad, 
‘or are you hungry for tho whole ? 

Auimeer.—We want the wife of tho Karam, 
‘Thoy took hor and wore witting in the upper storoy, 








Guxxnowrr, (Gadi). 


Mali Sali wae bhai, 
dhl bays 






Kini jo pu 
Mali and SAli were two own brothers, 
‘Thoy made a sbiold of bits of enrthonWa 
‘Thoy she ning jackal with an arrow, 
Lov'n eat it fried 5” 
+ Mali says, “Tho onoveyed woman is il 
“Lot's tako it to the ono-oyed wornan. 











Song on Réja Sansér Chand, Katoch Réjpét of Kangen, marrying 


‘protly Gadd woman whom he aaw herding hor eows— 
(Dharmeilay— 


Gaddi chére bakridn, 
Gaddap hire gath, 





Raije Gaddan behi, 

‘The Gadd was grasing his goats ; 
‘Tho Gaddi woman was graving her cow 
Hor ghara was broken on the rocks, 
‘Tho cows ato tho pad (worn between the head and t 
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Tixpuas Sox. 
1, Ho—Pussi, pusi, 


Kije rate 
Bithuld ged manind 5 
Chal pusss that kia, 





Why “igh 
A boy (son) hns gone to pacify the 
Gomme daring, eat thy ree, 





2. Pi 

Tree aohte rt 
Sas nahin akhe 

Jo phic jo ji 
Tae ball of wool nover comus t2 an end, 











). 

DO). Silta Tundels 601 
(10). Pete mation’ hatar i, 
(U1). Silid Tundeté bo ! 

Kugtiori le na laind, 
Mati 





Mi 
U6}, Mayhia batale jo ha thekodar, 
{7}. va ‘Sahgia bo! 


W), i do not A 
fhe ound ckeaty 2° 0 Pe? 


(6). Peoplo will my you aro u dyerg 
ics Biogce ot Rieti 
(5). Oh Mali SAhyd! 
ko Of what is the akin on your buck (al? 
(Ob Lali Tundet 
}. Tn your womb: Tm ebild is thore T 
Ob Sa Tone! 
Tn your womb in Mali’s child, 
Ob Sali Tands 
Do not take the contract of Kug(f, 
Oh Mall Sigs t 
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(14). A black, black coat do nob put on, : 
(15). Oh Malt SéhnG! 

(16). People will say you are a contractor, 
(17). Oh Mali Satind 


Noter—(2), «Mali 








ond,” (7), “Lal Tandet,” “Sali Tundel.” 

Mili, Lilé and Sali are the names of the persons. 
Séhnd and Tandei are the names of their castes, 

(8), “ Balale” is the 3rd person plural, future tense, from 
bani *to say,” 


‘Tax woorxo ov Saxmava. (Gadi), 





Sambhiid ord miiheiyi da nig ? 
Sambhsic dhord (°) hot tai, (') 
Dherés hoi tai j 





Khai kari ja bo merk jan ! 
Dohar aind (*) bachhai, 
Bambhvia got heart () ji 
‘Soi kart j6 mori jén! 
Sambheid vot hart j h 
Keifé jind (*), dord |") hachha (7) chofé (), 
Amma meri! Sambhiid dyad bo, 
Oh Sambhi, my first dancer! (i.e. loader in a Gaddi dance.) 
Oh Sumbhi! bo slow (ie., stay here). 
Bo slow, my life! 
Oh Sambhii! be slow, 
i, ghi and dit, 

at before you go: (literally “having onten go.” 
0, my life! 

8 shawl, 
Oh Sabb, sleep bofore ‘you go: (literally “having slept gos”) 
Sleop before you go, my life * 
Oh SambhG ! sleep before you go. 
(With) a black like girdle (and) white frock, 
Oh mother! Sambhi has eome, 















Noter—()), Hof Ini,” * khdt Kee,” and ‘xoi kav” are. the con. 


junctive participles from the verbs “ond! 
and “soni” respectively. In Hindi these forms would 
be “ho kurke,” "Iché karke” and * 

(). "Dheré” is the Hindi and Panjabi 
whence comes ‘dhiraj” ‘ slowness,” dhintdi” 
“patience ” and other derivatives. 

(). “Kanaké.” Thea at tho end of “kanak” is added 
to nonns ending ina consonant to prepare them for 

reoviving the cases-ullix ré, 

“Dindi* is the present participle feminine from 


fedint” "10 ive?” 
uljective of siilasty and 












“Jind” is the pronominal 

corresponds to “ jaisi” in Hindi. 
* Dora” is the cord of black wool whiok the Gadai winds 
round his waist. Gaddi women also wear it, and the 
“ qoré” in used as a binder by women after childbirth, 
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|. Hachhit moans “white.” 

(0), “Chols” is tho capacions woollét frock worn by Gadi 
snow and women, Te is eecared round the waist by the 
(goré.” The" cholé™ comes holf down the thigh on 
men and to the ankles on women. ‘The “dort” round 
the waist, makes a large body in tho “ cholé” above the 
waist, Tho body is called the * khokb,” and forms a 
receptacle for very miscollanoous articles, such asa num= 
ber of newly born lambs, bread, or wool for spinning, 

108 OF A MUSEAND. 

denis chéchis, 





‘Tan Ganor om’s a 
1, Di budhritjo na deni chich i 
2 Sajre ohitmde rand bholi ho 
8. Mi chakara jo na doni, chich 
4. Hak pane wthi guknde ho, 
Tis dicestent jo wa dewi, chichiis, deni, chdchiid, 
Gort chuginda jo deni ho. 
rogi jo ni dogs, chaohyis, dani, chichiai, 
‘Sajre chiude ray Uhiichgdht ho, 
Bhaipa chardnde jo dopl, chiiehis, dows, chachiia, 
Khobha bhatt dali mil ho. 








, domh, chdcht 





S Bhaipd do punta jo deni, chdchiia, dei, chdohia. 
19, < Pifthi jo deli cholsi ho, 
1, Ton old man do not givo me, father, Jo not give mo, father 
2, I shall bo a widow whilo my hnir ix (still) froshly done. 
B, ‘Toa serennt donot give mo, fathor, do not givo me, fathor, 
4, Aeall comes—to gota np and goos (and loaves m0), 
4 5. ‘To ono who lives far awny do not givo me father, do not givy 
mo, father, 
6. ‘To one who grazee a herd of oattle give me. 
7. Mo wick man do not give mo, fathor, do not 
HoT etal Beconiy m miton, while ny bait in (tl, 
= 8, Tow herder of shoop give mo, father, give 
10, Ho will give mo his pocket full of ment, 
11, To tendor of sheop give we, father, give mo, father, 
12, He will give me a frock for my bucl 
‘Noles—In trnnslating this song all the “tds! aud all the “hos” 
shonld be omitted, They aro without meaning. 
Jo” in tho first, third, fifth, sixth, seventh, vinth, eleventh and 
twollth Tinos is tho sign of tho dativo case. 
“Ohéch” in Giddi and “chiché” in the valleys of Kingraisa 
common word for “father.” 
‘Tho meaning of the second and eighth linos is—“If you marry me to 
‘an old ora sick man I shall be a widow before my hair, which was done 
for my wedding, is rafilod,” i.c., [shall bo a widow before my wodding 
| dress is worn out, 
“Bholi” in tho sooond line is tho feminine third porson singol 
future, from “bhoni” to be," be ged 
“ Gord in tho sixth lino means a hord of horned cattle. 
4 Khokha” ia tho tenth lino is the body of a Gadd?’s frock which is 
ado intoa pocket by. tho frock being tightly bound at the waist with a 
ollen rope ealled “ord” which passes soveral times round the waist. 
© khokba” is used to carry miscollanoons articlos, ‘The wearor’s dinnos 
jay be seen in itor oven half'a dozen now-bora lambs or kids 











iyo mo, father, 
froshly done. 
father. 
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“Gabi” in the ighth line is tho feminine third. person singular 
future, from “géhud” 


to go,” "10 become?” 


nan,” in the twelfth line is third porson singular future, from 
 dopi” " to give.” 


Tuk Soxa oy Rasa Gort Cuanp. (Gadi). 


iw chauki bo riipi jhariyin Béjd Gopk Chand nahde, 
Zi ammar bholi. bo aghnd, hinds bor 

Ti chhajje bo baithi m i 

Ti phirvuparhich hore 
Tt f 












pi Chand, Tii mati Naip Banth roe, 
unt ditti, mitd, tijo gilt? Kunt batle mando bok, 

minjo galt, né ballo mande bol, 
', mandi hakhri? Tiseri hdkhel 


1 bot, mi 
















6. 

7. Ti kumi bo herii 
8. Ti na bo eri m 
9, 













£ hkhri, wi koi gaia dé, 
. Ti joist ayia, bet, to hiwal tere vi, 

10, L bal muiti ho got hilt Vhagamin ri ghori, 

i, ndld, mori pate um 

12, Rijn Bharthari, 

8. 4, mits, mari pant he 

4. 





Gopi Chande pai umar kayih, 
1, On a reat of sandal.wood, with silver owors, Réja Gopi Ohand 
was bathing, 


“Tho heaven is clone liko silver whon 


Sittiog in the balcony  hix -mothor, 
bitterly, ‘ 


2 uce do the cold drops como?” 

8 Nain Buuti, won weoping 

4 Thon again Rija Gopi Chand looked up. Ili mothor Naiy 
Banti was weeping. 

5. He Wh 

6. 

a 






word: 


She-—* Neither was givon, non, (o'mo abuso: nor were. spoken 
vil words.” 


He—" Then w) 





np) Save, mother, to you abuso? Who spoke evil 


ho looked (ut yeu), mother, with evil yeu? His 
syes I will tear out.” 4 


6 

8 Ble. ®'No one looked at me, son, with evil eyes, nor gave mie 
abuso, 

9. * (I was thinking that) as your body is, so was your fatl 

10, Bo ya burned ond becnine clay. “He beonme a hoap of aaliee.? 


Then give we advice, mother, make my Body tinmortal 
12, She—" Réja Bharthari boos 











hs moan usectic. He made his bodly 
immortal.” 

18, He=X would becom an ascotic, mother, 1 woold make my 
Ix immortal. 

1, So Raja Gi 


‘opi Chand became an ascetic. He made his body 
‘immortal, 


A Sowa, 

J. Nihid dt tid Jali Lubin jo ohhali, chhafi puohhd. 

2 Tash dita tith kit giimo hott hor 
G Jai of tho plains chafing, chafing, asked Laubéné), 
Sho—Wor what reason have you become loan t 

8. Bathe tii’ b0 (uth, bo yor 

4, Tabritijs bo tan tutti rit, 
He—Kirst, oh fair one, tha Jammu rovenue is deficient lie, 

‘eannot pay the revenue). " 


ly, the love of a girl is broken off (ic,, Lave been 





Jammian dis hita ho. 





£ 
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& Tah dhedda bali donni hiy Lubaian. 
©, Bhari deunt hin Jammiidn de hile ho. 
7. Min nawihs nawih Lenni har prit ho. 
She.—I will give you wy ear-rings and nose-ring, O Lubin: 
Twill pay the Jammu revenue. 
Thon I give you now, now love, 








8, a pahile bo tin hale bu Lubiwian dhoddis batt denni ha. 
9. Ditje hie matthe di janjiri ho. 
She.—Thon at tho first instalment, Lubénd, 1 will give my ear- 
rings and nose-ring. 
‘And at the second instalment the forehead chain, 








10, Zé amma bijhid raihnni hin, higviad, 
11, Bépé bajhgat raihnni han, 
12. Puddh bajhiin din bo madhiini ho. 
She—Then I will remain without mother, Lubind 
‘and I will remain without father, 
Withagt theo I am silent (i.e, sad). 
(his song is incomplete). 





ASono" (Gadi). 


Uehi, wohk marhia mord wrt thakar sondd 5 
Radha bins shutdndi hs, 
Krishna —To ti heajo rulthi rut{hi mor? Rukmayi Radha ; 
Tuddh bin nindar nw aweti hi. 
Rédhi—T darapidh mockpii, jifhanisd mochré s 
‘Mii gork mochris nahi hi. 
Krishna—Ta ti mat rufhin, ruthid meri Rukmani Radha ; 
Riidha jo mockris li denn hash. 5 
On w high, high eminonce my Lov God ia sleoping ; 
Rédhé is favning n brooke. 
Krishna.—Why are you pouting, ponting, my Rakmant Rédhé ? 
Without you slvep doos not come. 
Radhd.—My younger sisters-in-law (have) shoes, my elder sistora-ine 
Taw (linve) shoos 5 
L fair-complexioned (have) no shoos. 
(To me far is no shoe literals), 
Krishna.—Do not pout, pout, my. Rukmani Radha ! 
‘To Rédbé I will givo shoes. 














A Dnt. 
Khasom caw © ce Tem husband dio, 
Daltathers v= One mony wander to aad fro (io 
search of another). 

Kennan 

Jind 
Khind futte 
Talli pale 3 
Ambar tutte Tt heaven splits. 
Kyihais sind How can one sow it? 








TF Songs incomplete, 
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APPENDIX III. 


Notes os mie Gapt Diauecr ov ne Kanora GAppis BY 1H LATE 
EDWARD O'BRIEN, Esquine, c.s., Derury ComsissiONek OP 
Kanona, — Revisko wirt Apprmona Nores ny vue Rey, 'T 
GRAHAME BAILEY, B.D., M.R.A.S., Wasmanan, 








NOUNS. 


Tho declonsion of Gadi nonns is effected (except for the agent nse), 
asin Hindostani, by the addition of Postpositions is what mi called 
the “Formative” caso of the noun, Thus Nominative Singular khandd 
(aflock), Formative Singular khando ; Genitive Singular khande mh, dc 


‘Tho following is ® scheme of the formative cases in tho various 
Aoclonsions, showing also the nominatives plural :— 












































Nom. sing. | Format. sing, | Nom 1), | Forwats Ply 
1 ine Kiedy] Rhwnde | Rhando 4, | Rand, 
Wy inn [Gobbrd—. |Gotke | Gobhe—— | Bobet 
TL, tomconvonant) Ghar | Gbark | har vo] Ohare 
W=Fem. ina, | Biber on | let .| Mr + | met 
mi ui «| uit uit on [il 
Vhs t90 | Khnkho Knakhog | Rbakhos, 
ine sect — 





‘The following gives tho postpositions which form tho varions ones 
theis Bivdostéut equivalents :— 




















— = 
ndostént, Gat. 

Agent 

Genitive 

Dat.awd Ace. oy ws 

Lecative 

Ablative 

















‘The genitive is as in Hindosting an adjective agreciog i 
nd number with the subject or object of ‘the genitive, & g, Eade. 


__ raitheds, a abeop of flock 5 Khande-s4 malikos, ne noe 
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‘The other postpositions are, as in Hindosténi, indeclinable. 

















‘The following paradigm gives the six declensions in full :— 














=nvanontg 





























$$ 
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Exoarniows—Tho Locative. 
Srd declension ; locative formed by adding 6 to nominative :— 

She. Maid to ghare sas kalihdvé ho, 

He, Ti teri bo ta aased jo, gorie, charkhé le deli he. 

Baithi bo tai katan katie ho, e 
She, To me at home there is « cross mother-in-law. [wheel. 
He. Then to your mother-in-law, Fair one! I will give sspinnivg 
Let her sit and mind her apinuing, 





Nom. Sing, Mere bhéf malo ak khandé ha, 
My brother has « flock. 
Th bhedd mere burhe-re khande-ré hé, 
i belongs to. (lit. is of) my father’s look. 
imdlikni Kasri bé, 
‘Tho owner of the flock is ill, 
Dat, Ace. Sing. Aut khando jo ak kuttar pélnu hua, 
T bring up a dog to guard (lit. for) the flock, 
Agent Sing, -Awi khande lurh6i ditts tht, 
I wos thrown:down by a flock, 
Too: Sing, Gadd{ khande manj khaydré rabnda thé, 
‘The shepherd was standing in his flock, 
bl, Sing. So Khande thava gharé jo & hi. 
Ho has come from the flook to his house, 
Vor. Bing. Ai khande mat nakhi gachehh ! 


















Oh flock, don’t ran away ! 
Nom. Ph. Mere bhai male kbando hin. 

My brother has flocks. 
Gen, Pl. I theddi more bagbe-r0 Khande-re bia, 


‘These sheep belong to (lit, are of) my father’s flock, 
ad Kissnde i sift kaart Ba, 
‘The owner of the floc! ille 

Det, Ac. Pl. Avi Kbande jo ak utter pélna hi, 
1 bring up. dog to (lit, for) the flocks, 








Agent Pl. Auf khande lorhéf ditté thé. 
Twas thrown down by the flooks, 
Loe, Pl Gaddé khande manj khararé rabndé thé, 
The shepherd was standing iv his oeks, 
ADL Ph, So khando thant gharé jo &hé. 
Hie has come from the flocks to his house, 


Vee. Pl, ‘Ai khandio mat nakhi gachchhé ! 
Oh flocks, don’t runaway ! 
Baception :—Fem. in i. 
Avi bujhudii barkhé na bhone ri. 
I ik there will be no rain. ~ 
‘nd declension :—Masc. in v. 
Nom, Sing. Ak gobhré madarse jo ganda hé. 
A young man goes to sobool. 
Gen, Sing. Tne gobhrit r& forbs gyéni hi, 
‘Tho young man’s father is wise. 
Ino gobhré-ri kalam Khari i, 
The young man’s pen is good, 
Baler lel Sa 
gold of the nose-ring sparkles.” Song, 
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Dat. Ace. Sing. Gurde ak kitéh gobhré jo ditti. 
‘Whe teacher has given s hook to a young man. 
Agent Sing. ‘Tini gobhrée minjo khabar ditti. 
Tho news wasigiven mo by that young man, 
Toe. Sing.  Gobhirii (manj or méit) barf ak! hé. 
_ Thero is mach wisdom in the young man, 
dbl. Bing. Meiit tis gobhrd thao khari gal Eouot 
Thavo heard good words from that young man. 
Toc: Sing. Ai gobhréié réei hai. 
Oh young man art thon bappy. 
Réti arith fné jin chhadi ding, chhordd, 
Piché thaui luphliighori, jiudo Khojas. 
“ Give up coming and going every night, Oh boy !” 
“From behind a great rock will fall (on yon))dear Khojiié !”” 


Song of Khojt. 
Lnyhli “will roll down” is third singular fominine future from 
‘Larhné ‘to roll down.” 





Nom. Pl. Gobind madareo jo géhnde hic. 
Young men go to school. 
Gen, Pl. ‘Tish gobhrd ré burhd gydni 





‘Tho soung men’s father is wi 
‘Tibi gobhré ri kalama khari hin, 
‘The young men’s pen: y 
Dat, Ace. Pl, Guriie kitéba gobhré jo ditti. 
. The teacher has given books to the young meu. 
Agent Pl. ~ ‘Tiyyoi gobhrio munjo khabar ditté 
‘The news was given me by young men. 





Toe. Pi. Gobbrd manj (or man) basi akl bi, 
Thero ismach wisdom in young mon. 
Abi. Pl. Maia tid gobhet thaui Khari gal khant. 
Thave heard good words from those young men, 
Yoo, Pl. Ai gobhiiio raxt bhui! 
Gh young men be happy! 
Dative. Pa janghls jo deli suthand, dholé apne jo. 


jen for his thighs I will give trousers to my lover.” 
Song of a scoman equipping hor lover 
‘for crossing @ mountain pase, 
Bhera re pubélné jo deni, chéthGs, deni chichis. 
Pitths jo delf cholii ho. 
“To a herder of sheop give me, Father! givo me, 
For my back he will give a co 
Rong of @ wcoman.on the choice of a 
husband. nf 
4 Deli” is the third person singular feminine and “delé” is the third 
n singular masculine of the future tensa from dené “to give? Deli 
Iwill give’ Del He will give. 
‘Sed declension :—Mase. in a consonant. 
Kuse tarike tusild wich héjar bhond. (Nagrots) ? 
On what date am I to be present in the tabsil ? 
Nom. Sing. ‘Moré ghar tani thavi chodr kurob’ba, 
9° My hone is four miles from here, 











ther ! 
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Gen. Sing. 


Dat. Aco, Sing. 
Loe. Pl. 
Loc. Sing, 


AbL. Sing 
Vos. Sing. 


Gharé ri milik Kuli jo ohalogo hi. 

‘Tho owner of the houso hus gone to Kullu, 
Gharé ri mélikyt jo ak charkhé d 
Givo the mistress of the house a spi 
Th bat gharé jo gihnde ba. 

Thin toed leads to a house. ee. 
Jiyan gharo ghé point bhondé hé tiyéi manj bart 
wnli ag lagandt ha, : i 
asily caught by houses which are roofed with 











grass. Y 

Gharé manj (or maa) chol ato gharé ate Tote ate thalt hin. 

To a house are a fire-place and water-jars sud 
brass vessels and dishes. 

Mere ghard thaui Shahpar ak paré bé. 

It is one stago from my house to Shahpur, 

Ai gharé mat dhéoi ! 

“Oh honse do not fall ” ! 





4th declension :—Fem, in a consonant, 


Nom. Sing. 
Gen. Sing. 


Dat, Acc. Sing. 
Agent Sing. 
Loe, Sing. 

Abb Sing, 

Voc. Bing. 


Nom. Sing. 
Gen, Sing. 


Dat. Ace. 





Agent Sing. 
Loe. Bing. 
Ab, 





Bir jhuld karinde hi. 
‘The wind is blowing. 
Bidri-ré jor bara bi 
‘The power of wind , 
Birf-ri chher kanné jo taupo karo dindi ha, 

The noiso of the wind is deafening. 

Biri jo rakhe de! 

Shut out tho wind ! (lit. to the wind). 

Biéri sab khail bhani ditto hin, 

‘The slates are broken by the wind. 

Biérf manj (or mai) mat gachei na ta kasri bhiich gsi, 
Do not go into the wind or else you will gebill. 
Bidet thaw pichede bho. 

Get away from the wind. 
Ai bidri mori kanaki jo hard mat kar! 

Oh wind do not spoil my wheat ! 

Faslé ré bold aich rehii hi. 

‘The time of the harvest h 

5th declension :—Fom. in 6. 

[iji apne nikke jo pyér karfadi hi. 
AA'mother loves fer obit 

Pattar ijjf-lé bhairé charandé ba. 
‘The con is feeding his mother’s sheep, 
So apnf ijjt-ri kitab parhinde hi 

Sho is reading her mother’s book. 

















. Burhe useri ijji jo ghunda sui dita hd, 


‘The old man gave a veil to his mother. 
Th pattd useri ijji band ha. 
‘This woollen stuff has beon woven by his mother. 
Hijf many (or mai) dh mato bi. 
ere is much love in a mother. 
Mai apoi iji thant rupoyya lett hd, 
T got money from my mother, 
Ar ijjf or Al ijjfe riso kar | 
Ok mother! cook food 
xpne nikko jo piyér kari karénd{ hin, 
thers love their children, 
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Gen, Pl. Puttar ijjf-re bheré chard karande hiv. 
he sons are feeding their mother’s sheep. 








books. 
jo ghunds ni ditté hé, 
‘he old men gave veils to their mothers, 
Agent. Pl. _Th pata dinrt ijjfe band bs, 
‘This woollen stuff has been woyen by their motors, 


Dut Acc. Pl. Birhe sain 








Toe, Pl, Tjjf manj (or méa) dah mate hs. 
jere is mach love in mothers, 
Abi. Pl. . Moti sisirt topi Gaiirt iijf thao sndt. 









Thave brooght their hats from their mothers, 
Yor. Pl. ‘Ai ijjfo riso ard ! 


i 
‘Oh mothors cook food | 
6th declension :—Fem. in 0. 
Nom. Sing. Khakho apr aukhé jo sing sardndi ht, 
Amother-indlaw is teaching her daughter-in-law how 
to sow. 
Gen. Sing.Mase, Khakho-ré ghar ddr hi. 
‘he mother-in-law’s house is far away. 
Useri Khakho-ri gi nakhi gei hi, 
‘Her mother-in-law’s cow has run away+ 
Dat, Ace. Sing. Mero bhit khakho jo ak blair bokshish ditti li. 
My brother hns given a sheop to his mother-in-law. 
Agent Sing. Th Ahén usor{ khakhoe baddhe bin. 
‘This rice has been ent by his mother-in-la 
Loe. Sing. seri khakho monj (or mait) bard dharm hi 
‘There is much good in her mother-in-law. 
Ab. Meri baihn apyt khakho thant apye mao bibi-re ghare 
gioh pujjt hd. 
My sister lias come from her mother-in-law into her 
parent's house agai 
Vor. Sing. Ai khnkho npye jaw 
Oh mother-in- 
Nom, Pl. Khakhos apni nokhé j 
‘The mothers-inlaw are teaching th 
Inw how to sew. 































te pyséro sito bald kar! 
in-law. 











daughtors-in« 





















Gen, Pl. Osiirs khnkhod-re ghar dir b 
‘The houses of their mother uy aro far away, 
Usinrt hn khos- in. 
‘he cows of their mothe havo ran away. 
Dat, Acc. Pl. More bh4i girs khakhos jo dit bhnird bokabish ditth 
in. 
My brothers have given two sheep to their mothers 
in-law. 
Agent Pl. Th dhén iisives hakdhos bad 









"This rice has been cut by th 
Toe. Ph. Datint khakbot manj (or méii) ba 


‘here ia much good in their mothers-in-lay. 

















Ab, PI Meri baihoi apni kbakhos th apne mio bébi-re 
ghare gich pajji hin 
My sisters have come from their mothersin-law into 
heir parent’s honso again. 
Vor, Pl. Ai Khakhod apy jaw site pydre site bal 


Oh morhers-in-law spesk gently to your sr ns 
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Agent Sing. ‘Meri Khalchoo th kam Karé hi, 
By my mother-in-law ibis deed was done, 


Nom. Pl. Meri khakhos ghar gef. 
My mothers-in-law went home. 
Agent Pl. Meri khakhoo meri jantoi bigdpf ditti ha 





My mother-in-law lins ruined my wife. 
POST POSITIONS, 
‘Tho following require tho nouns which they govern to have the genitive 








with re:— 
Agge, _ before, 5 below. 
Andar, — in, ihne, in front of. 
Uppar, above. Paihle, before, in time. 
Bihar, outside, | *Manire, through, or in conse- 
Bite," in place of. quence of. 
Titi, taen, for,onacconntof, | *Mela, conformable to. 


Parant after, 


The following do not require re, but require the noun they govern to 
be in the formative caso :-— 








Bin, without, Pichhora or behind, 
nat ichiire 
in or among. Sabi, like, of appearance. 
Mai | Buwk, below. 
Pir ~ beyond. Malle towards, with, near 
Seite, with, ! (Orda pas), 
Mojat or mérfat (by helpof) is feminine as Th kam teri majat bhGs. 
Beamples, 


‘Tudh bin. nindar na indi ha. 
Without you sleep comes 





Batti knjo 4 thé ? Lon tamskd re téen 6 tha. Dharmsita Gidi- 
For what had you come tothe shop? For salt and tobacco Thad 
come, 


Moti herd titi re bil bachche matle koi arekhi parekhi nahin sethnde, 

I saw to hischildren no ncighbours go. 

Herdis singular past tense of herné, to soo; malle, to, towards, 

du pbs, 

Gabnde present tense of gahni, to go, 

Avi Mahone malle thi tinni roti Khége jo nn bald. 

I was with Mohnn, He did not invite me to ent food ; literally, 
did not sey to ent bread. 

Bali 3rd singular past tense from baing to say, to speak, e, g Urdu 
bolna. 

FIRST PERSONAL PRONOUN. 








Singular. Pluyal. 
Nom. ~ Ani, min, nimi. Asse, assfitt 
Gen, Tuda 
Dat, Pu 
manhdi, man. Assi jo, 

Ace. Manjo, maihda, man, } 5 
Agent Asse. 

¢ Assi thant, 
Loo. Ase manj, 
Los. nj 





Asse, 
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Beamples— = 
Nom. Ani na putande apne jo. 
Tdo not pullout.my own. Son 





Musi jot re raste Kuirkhi jo gahna. (Gadheran). 

Tam going to Kuiesi by way of the passes. 
Dat. Manjo sarm indi, 

Yo me 

Dirsnidi bala, jit ida bil 
fa nahti hi (or mdgo bald naka, in another 








My younger sisters-in-lnw (have) nose-rings, my elder. sisters- 
Ynelaw (have) nose-rivgs. To me (though Lam fair) ix no 
nose-ring: Song. 

Mé go choir khan bhairs 

With me aro 400 sheep. 

‘Mé go inaphii bheji de. 

Send men to me. 

Mab or mii dote khorairi jo gahné bi. 

‘To-morrow to me is to go (I havo to go) to my fathersin-law's 

= honse. 

Muibui khakho malle gébné. 

Tmunst go to my mother-in-law. 


* There is in Kiogri a dative moge, to me, as in— 
Moge tis-ré patté nehii. [have no nows of hita (Dkarmaila.) 


Agent, Mefit kunt hi so Litor go tha. 
Thave heard he had gone to Lahore, (Song.) 


“ Khupd” is the past participle of khunné “to hea 
third person singular preseut tense of tho auxiliary verb. “80” is the 
third personal pronoun. “Go” is the past participle of “ géhné” “to go! 
Tha” is the third person singular pust tense of the auxiliary verb. 















; “ht” is the 


Nom, plural. Asso code bhai hii. 
We are four brothers. 
Examples of the plural of the first personal pronoan are rarel» heard 
in the country talk unless it is necessary to lay stress on the 1 amber, 
Tu conversation the singular soems generally to do duty for the pit ral. 


THE SECOND PERSONAL PRONOUN, 


ingular. Plural. 
Tusse, tusséii. 








Nom. 

Gen, ‘Terd, teri, tere. ‘Tindé, tGndi, tinde. 
Dal, ‘Tajo, tigo. Joo ae 

Ace, Tajo, tad. 

Agent, — Tait, Tasse. 

Toc, _‘Taddh manje. ‘Tassit manje. 

4b1, —‘Taddh than, ‘Passa than, 


Form. ‘Taddb, té, ‘Tasso, 
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Esample 


Teri bhod ef mit kw 
Qu, Whatis the a 









t Chitari. Song of Khoj, 
of your shuop? Ans, “Spot 






Chi tujjo lrwu rilehyt hil, jinds Kh _ Dilto. 
Buy she bowr with cubs (liran) will ewt you, dewr Khojit 
k b4 Uhramande min tuddh karat mite. Ditto, 


oplo then suspect mo and you of makiug love. 

ain sudiée Tt , jinde Khoj Ditto. 

You culled me, Thon T oume, dear Khoji) = 

184 go kéti yhihar gord hin 

Wivh thee how many head of euttlo are thor! ie How many 
hhoud of cattle hast thou, 

Tuddh bin nffidar nb wundi hi 

















Suny. 
Without you sleep doos not cut 
‘Tusou thai mein kéghas mangd tha, 
From you T bad asked for paper, 
Tuddh ecite moti bald thi, 
‘To thee Lhad said. 
Doto aui té gooun ils, 
‘To-morrow I to you will not come, 
THE PRONOUN oF THe THIRD PERSON. 
Singular. Plural, 
Nom. U he Bo. 
te Unsert, wsort, voore. Vain’, diiri, Give, 
Dat, F 
ee }Usjo, Vidi jo. 
Agent. Uni. Viyon. 
Tne. Us manj. Udi man, 
Ab. Us than, fii thou 
Horm Vai, 





indefinite, any he,” 
So in definite, some “he” who is known to the “poakor, © MMe" wad 
“‘tis"’ aro also used for tho formative of uh and so, 
‘THE NEAR DEMONSTRATIVE TRONOUN, 
Singular. Plural, 
Th. 
Iso-ré, ixesri, isu-re, +i, iat-re, 
}isio, 
Toni. 
I, 
Js thant, 
Is, Téa, 
THE REMOTE DEMONSYsaTIVE PRONOUN, 
jingular, 








Nom, So. 

on. Tisé-rd, tisé-rf, ties-re, 
Dat. is 

Ace. 

‘Agent 
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Ezamples— 

Sasori Khatri, tseri wih 

Finnt bari tinn bis 
Tho spri belongs to that man to whow the autame crop belongs. 
That sraetartes (the giel) who botrothod her. cme! 
“Khaiti” is the anturnn or Kharif harvest, 
Rabi crop. 


The Ghat Dialect, 








“Nidhi? in tho spring or 





Formative Singular. 
‘eri man tésri seite kajo laging hé t 
Why is your heart attracted to that (girl)? 
Agent Singular, 

‘Tani unit volto jors japati keri. 

He did violence with (Kangra). 
Formative Plural, 

6 keajo kod jo ahouls brii 

Mord nétd goth chhire bio. 












seite mils géhnda Wi 

















1. Why are you going to the fair 
Ay bate and her relations have come, 
‘hom. 


Tam going to moot 












THE RELATIVE PRONOUN. 
Singular, Plural, 
Nom, Jo and jo. Jo and jo, 
Gem Tuso-rd, jnsenri, jaroere, disiern, 
Hea } 2a Tieaefo. 
Agent, Sinn. Si 
Loe, Sas-rna0j. Tid voanj. 
aul. Tox-thoni, Sisk thant, 
Form, dus, Tid 
Baawple of the Siagular Agent Case, 
Jinni bari tino! bidhi. 


Ho by whom she was betrothed, married hor, 


Proverl. 


THR INTERROGATIVE PRONOUN. 





Singular. Plaral, 
Kuy! iy? 
Kuse-ré knso-ri, kaso-rot iver, kidiveri, kiti-ret 




















Pat} Kue-jot Kidi-jo? 
gent. Kyi? Kiyyei 

Te. “Kas manj. Kiki maoj? 
Abl. — Kas thava ‘Kida thai, 
Porn. ~ Kes? 


Ezamples—Singular Agent. 





Té kui i ditti, mité, tajjo gil 
‘Who gave, mother, to yon abuse? 


+ Kui balle mando bol ? 
Who spoke evil words ? 


Song of Raja Gopi Chand, 


Ta kuyi bo herd, mits, mandi hikkbi? Usds hikkhi dinds kadh6l, 
Whe looked, mother, (at you) with ovil eyes t His eyes I will tear out. 


Song of Baja Gopi Chana 
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The Neuter Interrogative Prouoan “kié,” what? is declined as 
follows 























Nom, Kit 
Gen, Kate-ré, kate-rf, kute-re 
Dat. ; 
Ace. } Ear, 
Beamplee— 
Eh kateri ebhiri ba, 
“Of what wood is th 
So kajo 
“Why did ho g 
THE INDEFINITE PRONOUN, 
Singular. 
Nom, Kol. 
Gen Kaaki-né, kuski-ri, kaski-re, 
fag) 9g 
dee} Swki jo. 'y 
Agent, Kup 
Kaski man). 
tii Kaaks thaui, 
No Plural, 
Bramples— 


Gen, Bh bhaig, knaki ri bholi, 
‘This sheop probably belongs to some one. 
Agmt. Eb kem kun{ kari bholé, 
‘This deed will have beon done (i 
done) by some one 


THE ee PRONOUN patie’ APU “SELF.” 


‘Cho wing 
Nom, 








probably has been 





[Arersorx THT. 


Gadi Dialect. 


The 
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Kayona Disraicr.] The Gikdt Dinlect. [Avrexpix IIL. 
‘Tethi is more remote than uthi, From whero=katdon. : 
Feamples— 


‘Té go ket{ théhar pahré hin t 

With thee how many head of shoop and gonta are there? 
Tohé gowst mere herno mii nn 6. 

© Snoh o fool nover came into my aight? 

Mahay kathi hi? Moge tis ra pntd nehih. 

Where is Moban ? ‘To mo of him thors ia no trnoe, 















(Dharmadla). 

Kié bhés yard Kenhe# cbalé hai ? 
What, brother and friend, whither art thou going f 
‘Tuddh kapho When are yon to como? 
Auf kayho ichhai ? When may Tcome? 

ADVERBS OF TIME. 
Torday : 
‘To-morrow: Dote, Yontoriay: Hi, hale < 
Day oftor tonmortow : Parohe, Day boforo Yesterday + Paras 
Day after that: Nacharohi, Day bofore that: Nakharaj: 
Alwayn; Sadé, Agwin s Phire, 


Beamples— 
Au doto il, 1 will come to-morrow. 
Paroho chala géhli, ‘Tho day aftor to-morrow X will go, 


Mai doto Khaurairi mullo yihyd hd. ‘To-morrow f hays to go sy 
fathorsindaw's, 


Hi mii Mont ro ghar guchhdrd thi, Yestorday T went to the 
house of Mor, 
Dharmaila Gadi, 





ADVERBS OF MANNER. 
Little by little: Dhaldh dhakh. 
Quickly: Touts tana (or taule taal) 
Tonle twulé aah, Go quickly, quickly, 
Slowly: Mattha matyha, 
Matthn math ils, Twill como slowly, 








Dharmasla Gadi. 
NUMERALS, 
One. Ak, Bixteon, Khoti Unahy. 
Two. Déi Seventoon, — Satdn, Satth. 
Athan, y Satahite 
Unni, Sixty-nine, Uphinttars 
Bint Rovonty, tte 
Salil. Soventy-saven, Sathnttars 
Fatt 





onty-nine,  Upivis 
‘Tiki, | Highty. Asi, 
Mhirty-seven, Satavtes, | Kighty-roven, Sataele 
| Thiety-ning Bighty-nine,  Undniori. 
Forty. hil, | Ninety. Nabbeit. 
| Rotty-sovon. Sattéli: | Niuoty-soven, Satandetts 
vik | Fonsi Vosuit. "Ninety-nine. NaginGen. 
. Chatidas, | Fifty, Panjih, | Hondvod. ti 
Pandri, "| FiftyZseven,  Satdnjé, | Be 
Ordinary Gaddis do not o 
of them borrow higher nambe 









nt beyond twonty, ‘Tho more intelligenk 
from their Kingré neighbours, 

Tt should be noted that the t ond rathattar ave a 
rately, ‘The word is not sa-thattar, but sat-hattar, hr monneed. Fepa. 











Kavoza Disraicr.) The Gadi Dialect. (Avrenprx DT, 
One hundred: Khau. Mago chodr khou bhniré hin, 
ae ith mo (mere pts) are fone hundred sheep. Bhait one sheep; 
ADJECTIVES OF PLACE. 


Agidn: the noxt before, as agit mabina, next mouth, 
: tho next before but one, as naragiéi mabioa, one month 






uch. 
Dharmsila Gidi. 


Ynde kinére bhi chhiird ha, On our side too was much (snow). 
Dharmaila Gadt, 





Right: Daihys. Loft: bidi, 
‘THE VERB. 
‘The Auxiliary Verb is thus conjugate 
Panaewe Tuxoe. 








Baamples. 
Pe Babb bard 

‘Asso chotir bh6t hii, 

Mero chach ij bhi hin, 






four brothers,’ 
my fathor 


‘NY td kajo rayhi ruphj, meri Révhd? Kao do karan raghi bé. 
“Why att thou annoyed, my Rédha? For what eauso art thou annoyed?” 
‘Gi kobra chaldré hain." Whithor art thou going ?” 

Song of Thakar. 





Pasr Tansn. 
Masculine, Ani thé. Fominino thi, “1 was,” 





TG tha. ” ‘Phon wert" 
Bo thi. a1 “Ho was.” 
Ame thie, |, We were." 
‘Tusao thie. 4, . “You wore,” 
Bo thio. if th. “They wore.” 
Beamples. — Kabré tho, “Whero wort thou,” 


‘Mo Rali ro kod jo gahns tha. 
“T wns to go to the fair of It 
to the fair of Ralla to go was.’ 
Nerti jo kajo g6 tht. Why did you go to Nerti? 
‘Avi apo nite aiko ri sambilé jo go thi, 
“T had gone for news of my reistinns” 
‘Rasaure ri Kuli bari Khundar hi. 





a," —literally To mo 











Kasauré’s daughter is very haudsome.—(tiidi of Dharmadla), 
Be thaw pathle jo sdhib thi so khard thi 
‘The sahib who was before him, ho was good (Gius). 





Buoyk. “To skcome, 70 we.” 
InGnitive. Bhoné, To bo, to become, 
Root Bho, or Bhuchh. 
Present Participle, Bhonds, 
Past Participle, Bhdé or Bhuchhird, Fx 





Kavona‘Disrmicr.| Tha Gadi Dialect. {Aveesoix TH, 
Tenssa formed from the Rook, 
Aomer, 
T may be or become. 
Bingular. Plural. 
Auf bhuchhda, Asse bhachbai. 
‘Ta bhieh. Tusse bhi, 
Bo bia. So bbin. 
Forvse. * 
I will bo or become. 
Singular. | Plural, 
Aui Uhuchhdilé or bholi, Fem, | Asso bhuchhéile or bhole. Fom, 
bholi, bholi, 
Ti bois, | ‘Taswo dhole, 
So bholé. So bhole. 


Erample, Joti vi bat karagi bholt, 
‘Tho way of the passes will be ditfioult, 





Iurarative, 
Singular. Plural, 
Na bho. | ruse bbe 
IL —Tonses formed from the Prosent Participle, 
Tyoensin, 
1am or become. 
Singular. Plural, 
Au bhondé or bhnné Asso bhonde or bhundis, 
‘Ta bhondé or bhone ‘Tusse bhonde or bhundiis 
So bhonds, | So bhoude, 
Parsesr, 
Tam or bocome, &o. 
Singular, ] Plural, 





Auit bhondé bili or bhund Asso bhondo hii or bbundit, 
‘Té bhondé baif or bhuned bait. —_Tusue bhonde hin, 











So bhondé hé. So bhonde hin, 
Tureeveor. 
Twas bocoming. 
Singular. | Plural, 
Aut bhondé tha, Asse bhonde thio. 
‘Ta bhonda thi. Tasso bhonde thie, 
Bo bhondé thi. : So bhonde thie, 
T1T.—Tonses formed from the Pavt Participle. 
Pas. 
L became, &e, 
Singular, Plural. 
Aui bhdd or bhuchhéra, Asse bhie or bhucbhih 
‘Ta Uhaé or bbuchhérs, ‘Tusse bhite or bhach bi 
So bhéé or bhuchbird, So bhae or bhuchhiire, 





To Gastnd"lo" la. the taraivalon of Wo fare wast Te, a 
Pingaatfatare onse of met toasts Se haggle and a 
Dinette, "rhe Keowonlfotare ie alwllan, ee Ketiogy's Heat Goa ereyeemne 
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Kavona Distiivr.) The Gadi Dialect, [Avresprx IL, 


Peertcr. 
Thave become, &e. 
Singular. Plural, 


‘Aut bhGA béi of bhachhdri had. | Asse bhée haa or bhuchbGre héi, 
Té bhos boii or bhach!irs haiv. | Tusse bhiie hin or bhuchhdre hin, 








So bhdd ba or bhuchharé ha. So bhie hia or bhachhire hin, 
Puorenrect. 
Thad become, &o. 
Bingular. Plural, 
Ani bhGé or bhuchhard thé. Asso bhfie or bhuchbire thie. 
"TG bhds or bhachhGré thi. ‘Tusse bhée or bhachhdre thie, 
Bo bhéé or bhuchhGrd tha, So bide or bhuchhGre thfe. 


Ineyminive on Venoat Noox. 
Bhoné, boing ; bhoneré-ri-re, of being. 
‘Coxsuxonive Pavricirtx. 
Bhdohhkari, or BhGchbkar “having beon” “or having become,” 
Apveentat, Panticurtx. 
Bhondo sfte “on being” or on becoming.” 











Heawi 
Hor, “seo thon.” { Herandé } “Seon.” 
.—Tonses of the Rect. 
Aoxist. 
T may seo. 
Bingular. Plural. 
Ani hertin. | Amo Loci 
TG horei. Tosse horas, 
Bo hers. So heran, 
Forons. 
Twill se, 
Plural, 





Aut herGilé or herlt, 





Asse hordile or herle, Fem. herli. 





NG horld. . Tumse heels. 
So herla. | So herle, 
Iurenative. 
Singular. sal Plural. 


Ti her. Look thou.” | qusse herd. "Look you." 
TI_—Tensey of the Present Participle. 





Singwlor. Plural. 


‘Aoi herands. Fem, berandi or | Asse berande. Fem. herandi or 
* herndit. * hernéa. 

‘74 horandd or t hernei. Tusse herande or + hernG, 
So herand, So herande. 

® Hernfii, ‘This form of the Presont Participle is used only with 
the first singular and with the first »nd second persons plural. 

rat person sing letsurm ofthe, Proveot, Partiiple is ured only with 
the second pereen singolsr. 





~ 


‘Kaxana Distater.} The Gadi Liatect, [Arresprx THT, 
Pararst. Y = 
Tam seeing. 
Bingwlar. i Plaral, 


And herandé hii or herndi hii. | Asse herande bia or hernGn bin. 
‘Ta herandé haiti o herii | Tosse herande bin. 














So herandé ha, | So herande hin, 
Iareerecr, 
I was seeing, 
Singular. Plural. . 
Aui herandé thé. Fem. herandi thi, | Asso herande thio, Fem, beatae 
‘TG herandé thi. ‘Tasso horande thie. 
So herandé thé. So horaude thie. 
‘Tesses of Tue Past Parricirts, 
Past. 
Taw. 
Singular. Plural. 
Meili herd. Avo her 
Wort Tasso h 
‘Finui hers, | 
Penvect, 
Thave seon 
Meili herd bé, Amo ho 
‘Taid horG hi, ‘Tusse 
‘Pion hers hi, | Tiyyoh herd ha, 
Puorxarscr. 
Thad seen. 
Singular, ‘ Plural. 
‘Moti herd tha. Asso hora thé. 


‘Tai bord tha. 


Tasso herd thé, 
‘Tinni herd thé, 


‘Tiyyeh hord thé. 
Comoxorive Paxticirue. 
Her, Heri kari. “Seeing,” “On sceiny 
Eacensie= 
Her jawiin ruiys, 
Ba foe iso ae C 
Seeing her youn, 
‘The Majé married the Gaddi woman.” 
Song of  Nokhi,!" 
@ Gadi weoman Whom Rijé Sannis Chood med. 
Aovexsiat Parricirie, 
Herande site. “On seeing.” 
Past Pastieirte. 
cn” corresponds to “ dekhé& hid" of Hindi, 


Brcasi. To sir, 

Imperative ek. Sit (thon), 
Present Participle.—bel Khan or 

Past Participle—baitha and biheeeee 











Kanara Distant], The Gdidi Dinlect. (Avveypix TI, 





I,—Tenses formed from the Root, 
Sve R ae 
I may sit. 
Singular. Plural. 
Avi bekhan, Asso bekb di. 
‘TG bekbea. ‘Passe bekha 
So bekhé, | So bekhan, 
Forune, 
T will sit, 
Singular, Plural 
Avil bekblé Asse bekble, 
Na bokbls. | Basse bokhlo, 
So bokbli, ! So bokble, 
Tuernanive, 
Bingular, | Plurat, 
TG bekb, Sit thou, ‘Tasso bokhé, Sit you. 
T.—Tonaee formed from the Present Participle, 
Ixpzrextrn, 
Tait, 
Singular, Plural, 
Auf bokhandé or bekbnéii Asso bokhande or bokbndi. 
Ni Pout or bokhen. ‘Tusse bekhande or bekbndi, 
bekhandé, So bekhande, 
Parsexr, 
Tam sitting. 
Singular, Plural, 
Ani bekbandé or bokhndh hii Asso bekhande or bekdndn haa, 
Ya bekhundé or bokhnoh haiti, ‘Tasso bokbande hin, 
‘So bekhandé bs, So bekhande hin, 
Turzereor, 
T was sitting, 
Singular, | Plural. 
Ani bekhandé thé | Asso bokhande thie, 
'N4 bekhandé thé. | Tusso bokbando thio, 
So bekhandé tha. | So bekhando thfe, 
TIL — Tenses formed from the Past Participle. 
Pasr, 
T sat. 
Bingutar, 7 Plural, 
Anh baighé or bithérs, Asto baithe or bithire, 
NG baiths or bithGré, ‘Tasso baitho or bithtre. 
So baithé or bithGré, So baithe or bithfre, 
Panrucr. 
Thavo sat, 
Singular. Plural. 
Aud baithd or bithiré hii, Asso baiths or bithtre héa. 








TG baiths or bithiré hai | Tasse baithe or neta hin 
‘So baithé or bighGré ha, ‘So baithe or bithére 
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‘Kaxora Distater,] The Gadi Dialect. (Avresprx TLL, 
Puorserscr, 
Thad sat, 
Singular. Plural, 
Ani baithé or bithoré thi, Asse baithe or bithGre thie. 
‘Ta baithé or bithdra tha. ‘Tusee baithe or bithGre thie. 
Bo baithé or bithéré thé. | So baithe or bithtre thie, 
Isrnanve. 
Bekhné. To sit. 


Coxsoserive Pastictrne. 


Bee kari. 






Parricteze vseo Anyrorivety, 
BekhGré corresponds to “ baithé 68” in Hind, 


cs 
Infinitive. 


Presont Participle, 


Past Participle 


‘To come. 


nt 
Toda, 
&X or chhiiri. 


aaa eae 











ret 
Plural. ; 
| Asso ichobhii, 
| Passe ai 
So fo, ain. 
Forone, 
I will come. 

Singular. Plural. 


Ani ilé or cbhdfilé, Fem. ilf, 
6 id, ” 
Bo fis. 


Aud dote il. T will come tomorrow, 





| Asso flo or chhGile, Fem. il 
‘Tanso ile. = 
So fle. 











Tursearrvs. 

Singular. | Plural, 
Té di. Come thou, | Tusse 4{6. Come you, 

I1.—Tonsea formed from tha Prowent Participle. 

Tsperneire. 
T come, 

Singular, is Plural, 
Aua indé. Fem. indi. Asee inde, Fe i 
Tiinde MTom fede, 
Sofeds So inde. a 

+ To bring, lefab of letal or lf eth. 

Bring, 


let, 
Whe 


Es 


Teinad. 2 
Lek oF lef cbs, 





Kayona Distnucr] The Gddt Dialect, [Avvespre ITT 
Paesent, 
Tcome or am coming. 
‘Singular. Plural. 
‘Aud indé hin, Fem, indi, &0. Asse inde hat, Fem, indi, &e. 
‘Ta indé buii. =, Ph Tomeindoh& » 
Soindshs Soindehin, =) 
‘Turenrecr, 
I was coming. 
Singular. Plural. 
Av’ indé thd, Fem, indi thi. Asse indo the, Fem. indi thi. 
‘TG indé tha. ” ” ‘Tasso inde thie, a 
‘So finda thi, ” ” So ainde thie, ” ” 
Pas. 
T came. 
Singular. Plural, 





Asse de, Feu. ii, 
Tuase ke. 5, 
Sod. 








Puureor, 
Thave come. 
Singular. Plurat. 
‘Ani &hdA, Bom. 41, &e. Asse die Gi. 
TGabaid, on ‘Tango de hin. 
Bo & hé, iLO Bo de hin. 
Beamplo—dur khit chbiri hé, Fever and ague has come, 
Puoreerscr. 
T had como, 
Singular. Plural 
‘Ani thi, Fem. af tht, Asse do thio, Fem, 6i thi, 
‘TG & thé. ar) ‘Rusao de thie, yy» 
Sotthi, 5 » Sofothien os» 


From the other Past Pasticipl 
formed. 








le “ohhdrd, another set of tenses is 





Past, 
Toame. 
Singular, Plural, 
Aud chhiri, Pom, ehh Asse chluire, Fom, chbdrl. 
Praresr. 
T have come. 
Singular. Plural. 
Avi chhérd hoa, Fem, chhiri hai) Asse chhire baa, 
Puveervect. 
Thad come. 
Singular. Plurah, 
Ani chhéré thé. Fem. chhdri thi. | Asse chhére thie. 
Tnrnerive o# Veznan Noow. 


Tid Coming. Tye-rt, ine-ri, iperre, OF coming, 


Kavwra Deseater,) The (cdi Dialect, [Arvenone 1. 


Coxsoxorive Parnicteue, 
Aj kariorichhkart Having come. 
Apverstay Parriorpie, 
Tnde ite. On coming, 


Giuys. To Go, 
Inrszaniye axp Roor, 
Goh. “Go.” 
Pausext Parricrecx, 
Géhndé, “Going.” 

















Past Panriowze, 
Go or guohhéré. Gone,” 
1,—Tonsea formed from the Root. 
Aoxisr, 
T may go. 
Singulay, Plural, 
Au gachhai Asto gachhia, 
16 gashhen. | ‘asso guohhé, 
So gacbhé, So gahan, 
Forvre, 
Twill go. 
Singular, Plural. 
Aud gablé or guchbdalé. Awe 1 or gachhéale, 
Ta gahlt, ae = 
5 galls, 8o gétil. 
Iurteattvr, 
Go thou, 
Siygular, Plurate 
TA gab, ‘Tuseo gachhs. 
Isperunrs, 
T 
‘Singular. i Plural. 
Awa gdbndé or géhndi. | Asso gihndo or géhndi 
creer aaa eth pet 
‘So gibndé, 
eae 
Tum going. 
Singular. Plural. 
Avi ne or géhoda haa. Asse géhnde or géhodi hai. 
a hai, ‘Tusse gihnde hin. 
So eihade: ‘ba. So gibude hin, * 
Inreurscr, 
Iwas going, 
Singular. Plural. 
Aui dé thé. Asso a 
Te gilnas thes ‘eae gate te, 
So gétinds thi, So gabnde thie, 


xix 
Kaxora Disraicr.] The Gadi Dialect. (Aresors I. 
LL_—Teneee formed from the Past Participle. 
Past. 


I wont, 
Singular. | Plural. 
Avis go or guchhirs. Asso gae or guchhére. 
Ta go or guchhirs. ‘Tasse gao or guchhire. 
So go or guchhéré. | So gae cr guchhére, 
Parrsct. 
Ihave gone. 
| Plural. 
| Asse gue hii or gachhiiro hi 





| Tasso gao hin or guchhiira 
} So gae hin or guchhiirs hin. 
Puopeneecr. 








Thad gone. 
Singular. Plural. 

Aud go thi or guebbiré thé. Asso guo thio or gachhire 

Ta go thé or guchhéra thi, Tasec'guo thio or guchhére thie, 

So go thé or guchhirs tha. So gao thie or guchliire thie, 


Cossoserive Parricirts. 
Gachhi kerf, Having goae. 
Apveentat. Parrictrix. 

Géibnde site. On going. 
Bzamples—Aj aui Kugti go tha. Today 1 had gone to Kagti- 
‘Ani Béri ro Koda jo guchbaré thi. 
{to tho fair of Bari bad gone, 
‘Tho following very common verbs are worth notiag— 














Khéni, eat. Indefinite, khindé Past, khihd. 
Pin drink. ae ord 
‘ive. din 
‘a  Iaindé, lg, lets, Past, les, 
y balandé, 
> kardé. 
Lof-gihns, take awey is conjugated like gibos. 


MONTHS AND DAYS. 


Sanknint, Ist day of the month. 

Babi, 2nd day of the month. 

Massnt, last day of the moath. ; 

Kilt wabies, oe black tnonth=Bhédon. 1st is callet® Bakrora 
[putrori] : Kachaln, leaves aro eaten. Y z 

Tek Chetar, Dholrd, the month of bogging by professional beggars 
vn ahah isdikl led Bas Brikh 

akh,—Baisdich, Ist is called Basoa or Brikha. 

Fate iis called Loble boble ri Sankrént. (Mesning not known), 

Lata Kbawan or Sawan,* Ist is called Chirna, the name of aa insock 
Chichari in Urdu who attacks cattle in Sawa 
‘No marriages are celebrated in Chstar or Sawan. 








i a 
Kanon Distatct,] The Géat Dialect. (Aprenprx IL 


THE PARABLE OF THE GOOD SHEPHERD. 
81. Joux X, 11 Be 
Kheré péhal ani hoa, Kharé pébal ip re tii apni jén dindé 
hhé, Apan smnjér ate xo jo pabal nf ato bhaipl ra saslik: uk bhnebbe, (red 
bear) jo inde heri kari bhairs jo chhadi dindé hé, ate nhakhi Crea 
bheebbu Git jo chhekandé (tomreth) hé ate bhairé jo utrérandé hé, Maj 
nhakbanda bi so majar hé ato bhairé ri chind na karandé, BE 
ate appt jo pichbaindé hii ate merf munjo 
Sihith burha munjo Joods hé tihéi awit burhe jo Fr 
hoii ato auit bhuirt re téif appi jdn dinds hai, BS 
Ate mori hor bhi bhaipé guts rf nf, jarde 
jo Ay6ii ato s0 mert lik khunlf ato akko khandé ate aikko pahal bholé, 
‘The following sentonces will further illustrate t 
dialect and fneilitate comparison with the Kingra 
1, Tord nai kyé? What is thy name? 
Es ghoro ri ketri umbar hi? -What is tho ago of this horse t 
8 Btoui (or (hau or ethié thaui) Kashmir ketro dér hi? From 
hore how far is Kashinir ? 


4, Téndo batho re ghar keti gobhrd hint? How many sons aro 
thero in your father’s house f 


5. Auf ajj bare diré thai handhe & hii, Today I have como 
walking from very fur, 


6. More kakké re puttré rf baih tisori baihn{’sefto bhaé hi, My 
uncle's #on’s marriage is with his sister, 


7, Gharoi (or ghare) hachchhe ghore rf jia hé, In the house is 
tho white horse’s saddle, 


8. Tiserf pitghi pur kéthi pf. On his back put the saddle, 

9% Users gobhnd maii mati mért, His son I have much beaten, 

10. So joté pur bakrichirandé hé, Ho is grazing goats on tho 
hill (Gr pass), 


11, So rukkché talo ghore pur bekhdré bi, He undor the tree is 
nontod on a horso, 


12, ‘Tiseré bhit appt baihnt thawh bapé (or mots) hé, His brother 
{s bigger tian his sister. 


18, Usoré mol dh rapayyéh6, Its prive is two-aud-achalt rupees. 


14, Moré bérhé laubkpe ghard ma raihodd, My father lives in» 
‘sinall house, 


15, Usjo rupayye def ded, Give him rupees, 

16, ‘Tes thai ropayye lei laine, From him take the rupees, 

17. jo maté mérikar{ jore seite (site) bannhé, Having beaten 
him well tie him with ropes, 

18. Khuwwé thaui péni khulé, Deaw water from the well. 

19, Mere agge chal’, Walk before me, 

20, Kaseré gobird (tinde pichehhe (or pichche) indé (or einds) hé. 
Whose boy is coming bebiud you ? 
tap 7 Setsih kas thao males tei From whom didst thou buy 

hat 


witage Sissh 29 Ake hapwiyio than, From shopleoper of the 
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APPENDIX IV, 


Gtossaur or wonds recoLiaR To THe KaNora Distaicr aND THE NEIGH 
poURING nm vaacrs, By tx tare EDWARD O'BRIEN, 
Esquire, os. Durory Commussiowen or Kaxona, Revisep witt 
‘Apprroxan Worns ny vax Revp, T. GRAHAME BAILEY, 
B.D,, x.n.a8., Waztnanan, 


‘Nors,—Tho Sanskrit derivations aro by Dn, T. Pu, Vooxt, Archmological Surveyor to the 
Pane Garcrement ie bas copayed the trcaleritn ayatom of the Aull Society of 
Boogal,, 
kr, Banari, 0p, Compare, 
i, Wiodt N Book 
2 Pemian, = Mens, 
‘Ka, Kalid Dialect, + Related to 
man forward in speaking. 
nest, “Kas pakhrde da abit hat? (Of what bird i 
Skr. slaya, dwelling (in Himélaya), ‘ ins 












. Akhol , of this year, akho, asin “akhoki chhalli ski chbvall 
than khari hio,” “ this year's maize is (lit, are) better Abak lant ere 
Akkar, nin not lisble to foreed labour, 





Amaltés. (Lambagrion). 
Ambar 


Skr. ambara. 
Amr, ein and lla, from Ske amb (water) 
‘Ang, relationshi ahpur). “Tahsildéro kano tis dé ang hai" (i 
fareisnel to the Taba), Bc angy = momb ie MAR (U8 
“Angoijh, "not hidden,” “Known.” (Suloh). Ske. aeguhya, a-g6dh 
‘Apayr bat, Ske. aparam (other, fatent gaye welds: 
‘Appt, oncuelf, myself, thyself, &c. 
@ Atei, and. 
‘Ankkb{, trouble : Mittar dusmay aukb{é do wokat pachhine,” (Priond 
and enemy are distinguished at the timo of difficulty). (Kangra). 
‘Ankkbi-bhiri, saino as ankkhi. 
‘AAunds, draiy, @ small drain out across a field to drain it=chalps or 
chalé), 
Bachélné, destroy, injure. (Kingra). 
Badhnd, to cat=Vadhos, (Baadla), 
Badké, elderly man, hoad of family 
Baggar, a kind of grass, uted for fodder and for ropes, Andropegon 
Sneolutum and Hreophorum cornorum (Stowart); of. géo-dhan malé, 
Bala Gad’ pra of untansed skin (fr tobaco) 
Bagns, flow. 
Sora’ tls of b 
f bundle of baggar grass. 
sya £, air, wind, (Kutlehar), Ku, bégar, Cp. H. bagulé (babuls 
= whitlwind, : 
Béhns, plough sow. 
Baihand, capable of caltivation, (of. beban). 
Baihnj, bamboo. 


7 Words to which G, io prefized ere peculiar to the Gai dialect, 

















Skr, s/ vadh=to slay. 
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Baibri, calf, 
Taj iougted land, (Kloba). P. bj (=teibute) ? 
Béjb, plonghed land, (Kalobs), P, béj (—tribu a 
Dajht,"* except.” HL bij (ep. Platts) £4 Skr. varjya (=to be avoided). 
Bajlothar, hard, strong, used of hard, round stones in a river-bed as 
opposed to. tho soft sandstone of tho cliffs; of. kusréllG, (Baregrion), 
Derived from H, bajar=hard. Skr, vajra=diamond, 
Fajog, loss, Shr. viyoga = separation, 
Bakhin, ease, comfort. H, bakhda. 
Baldb, in the south of tho Distriot, ie, ia Hamfepur and Dera, 
is used for bullock, In Pilampur of Kangra, and NGrpur dind used, 


tell, speak, H. bolnd, 

Ban, jungle. . " 

Bait, or Batt, acoverod sprig, Ske. vipl “At the béti is tho camp. 
of Harjilé.” Also a woman’s nipple, 

Bandri, straw mat. 

Bayhé (=Samalu) Vitew negundo, Stowart, 166, 

Banj, excommunication, © ijjo banj pat ditté,” (I have excommuni- 
eated you). Skr. 4/ varj=to exclude, 

G. Baréhg, leopard, : 

Barhné, Subst, musc, or verb, rainor to rain, Barap, Skr, varsbaya, 

Barsdlé rainy season, Ku. barhdl. Skr. varshé-kila, 

* Baruthi, the court-yard of a house=diildn, of. uso, (Hamfrput). 

Bass, u hamlet when high up on a hill, Ske, visa (Qwelling), 

Bash, trust, Skr. vibvden, 

Bésand, ploughed land=taruddadi, (Gadai, 

Basdi, a hamlet. (Kotlebar), Slr, vasati 

Basinda, a bamlet, (inhabitant). Ske. y/ vas=to stay. 

Bassiiti, Adhatoda Veaica, Stowart, 10%, 

Bat, a road. H, bat, 

Bat, 5. £ egg 

G. Bat, wind us im “ bari bat jhulérs,” (‘a grout wind is bléwing’) 
Ske, vita / vii 

Batlobi, brass pot, 

Batra, 50°/, por annum of interest, (Kutlehar). 

Batt, upper millstone, Talf, under millstone, (Bhawarna), 

Batti, # measure, =two sors pakka, 

G. Banh, fore-quarter of a sheep. (Dharmsdla). Ske, béhu (=arm), 
fag BPDAE ATOR, rooE. (Suopus). Ske, vyavubira 7 = (house) 

fairs 
































Bare town. 
Bauibkari, broom of long grasa, 
= Beddo, 10 bets. 
G. Babi, book (copecially money: lender's. 
16, clustor of houses, a hamlet. (Proporly th i 
middle),” (Diintwal). bias lsh zie) 
Bek 
G. Betari, wile. Ku. betei=ginl, young woman, 
see dhamman, Ske, bilva (=degle marieloe. 
eddo,) a willow. | Stewart, 206—8. 
‘BM allot for crashing cls 
hale fibre made from the bark of the dhamma (Baragréon) 
Bhandaue, see darohlé. Leg ye 
*Bhangan, the name of a fish: {Bb Bets 












*Bharaujs, aclod-crusher, (Nadaunti} =i 


it 
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mangers ‘Skr, bubhukeha (?) 





Bhaundé, foolish, 

Bhedé, a sheep genorally, also a ram, H, Ku, bhed=ewe, 

Bher, a ewe. Cp. vhed 

Bheth, a precipice, (Pilampur). 

Ww Bhitteh dei des,” shut the door, (lit., tho planks used here as a door), 

Bhrabhé, red tear. In Ske. powerful, lord. 

Bhukrip, a clod-crusher. (Dera). 

Bhiti, field. 

G,. Digr, wind, as in“ bars bisr, jhubies," (0 grent wind is blowing). 

Bij lightning when it strikes, while bijlictbo Mash, +8kr. vidyat. 

Bilangan, a clothes’ horse, a stick suspended by two ropes from 
tho caves of a houso. Skr. vilambann=pendant. 

Bir, a ridgo between fields. (Doro), Ku, Bir, Skr, vitisseparation t 

Birlé, broad, Skr. vistirna, 

Bitti, danghter, girl, 

Boddor, poacoe 

i 

adj., low, depressed. (Nagrota), 

#6, Bufied tlader, bee) 

Buc, fond. z 

Banh, ady,, below, aa in“ bunk gachh typ,” (go down and search), 
Poe e Pi” (go wreh), 


Chiohé, father, Cf. H. chacbé= paternal uncle, 
Chak, head ornament. 
Chakoné, square, Skr, catush—kona=four comerod, 
Chalpinondn, qu, vide (Malin). Skr. V, cal.=to run. 
*Chamal, tho plant whioh children call “Jack-in-the-box.” (Gaddi), 
Chamba, Michelia eampaca, Stewa:t, 6. Skr. campaka, 
Shams ae (cay ¥ SKF carman=akio, leather shield 
Chands6, miser, cunning man. 
G. Charito, hind quarter of a sheep. (Dharmsila). 
Chatriti, mabser, of. kokidra, (Dera and Snjénpar), 
Chhih, butter milk, 
‘Chhallf, maize. 
Chhanér, bad woman, 
Chharolé, 
G, Chhelrti, goat, Inmb, 
Chheld, a lamb. 
G. Chhikki, load. 
G. Ohbiti, wood. + H. char (=shaft) t 
Chhop6, vaccination. 
Chhors, chhokes, girl. 
Chor, choke, bay. 
Chih, ‘th jed enctus. 
Chhiinali, wator-oross. 
want htt tho rope with which load of grass is tied -+obdbri= 
e 
* Obhumb, a stack of maize, (Kutlehar), [jhumb]. ° 
G. Chis, high. 
Chindys, think, wish. 
Obirinds'? maple. 
Chol, n stream, a torrent, H, coys op. Platts, 
Chotné, to atrip, to skin, 
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Choi, a stream, =choi—" Is jiminé jo trai choti lagde, tay bat bee 
[to this land threo stresms are attached, thore are nino 

ter]. (Kai 
ner anche sort of blackbird with plumage blue tinted in the sun, 
From Skr. canca (=beak) f 

Chupanje, interest on grain at 25 % per annum, 

Chara, parched rice, 

* Dégulé, grape-vine, and Dhérs, grape. +P. angur? 
G, Daly abi, ain rk Ga karn{,” (make love to me). Skr, 
antag heat (1) 


anni, hive, 
Dat tooth. Skr. danta, 
Dangly ‘a stono wall, 
ang, a scorpion, 
Derk: sone 
Darétts sickle, 
Vorohlé, the multioomb, domesticated tree-boe ; of, bhadaur, tho 
unicomb, wild troe-bee, 
Datailé, morning meal, 
Daund,  wood-pigeon, 
. Dens, to cross (a 
Dhaleb-dhky il by 
ih 


















(a crooked stick). 








day maker, 5,0, sun. 
Dii ig, Procipice. 
Dbivguré, Hind. arhar, a kind of ala, Cajanua,Indicus. (Ré-agath), 
Dhiotré, a daughter’s son. Skr, daukitra, 
Dhigns, to drag. (Chaumukh: 
ene i ‘a troe. with largo j beara fruit, Atocarpus integrifolia, 
win, 
ana yee ballesk, Ske, dhuryo, dhanreya = beast of burden. (From 
wur, dhura = bu 
‘Di vide 
Dikkné soe, look, 
bri, blanket, 
ol to tremble 
to-morrow. of. H. dan-thain, 
abut hk in the cultivated land for the purpose of being near the 














Ehré like this, 
Ekal, wild hog which lives alone, 





G6, cow. 

— between, Ske, garbhe Locative of garbha = womb cf, 
"oan, eas of rice. (Saloh), 

Gating of, H. 


* Ghodban mal, dumanen 
serous ihe path to 8 Govalid t ate tesdaaaa any adat 


iy 


‘axon Disratcr.) sacs [Avrenorx IV. 
chatterer, flatterer, as ia Katocbéi di 
e : xe onal, a tae nore acig 


ft jo sath Thasfondaa’ (or 
‘tue Katoch to helpers (© given) ground corn, to aiterersrice. 


Proverb. HL. gay 
a Lae of thunder. 


Gari6 funder. Skr. of 
f, Carisea diffusa, Giowart, 42, very like karaundé, which is 
tay oateaten 

°6 ect 


“ H., ghilod has quite a difforent meanin, 

ee id for water pot . 
Gharingar, saddle of « sheep, 

harps, the bird whish makes Roulbakepet = Slat, (Saoh). 

Se & precipice, 


* forse emailer than hort 
Ghusts, a stack of rice-straw, _(Kéogra). 


Gt \, parched wheat. 
pg spelen o tah. et ee 
fish. ‘and Sujénpur). 


bra = 
God, an eel-Lke ish, ‘Meslecenblus armatus, (Dera and Snjéopar). 
to hamlet. 


Gone ee Geet come 
13, lap, part of garme 
Gord, a herd of eattlo, asin 2 tere ‘gord kitf théhar bin?” (how many 
head are there in your hord?) 
Gotar, tribe (restricted to the descendants of one ancestor). Skr. 





Gabéré, open. 
GallG, a cob of maizo from which the grain has been picked. 


G. Goris, ewoet. 
Gar6 to arent vseons matter deposited by insects on the leaves 


‘and flowers of the mango in spring. (' 
G. Hacbhé, whito (of things and animals). Skr. accha (= clean). 


Hakh, eye. G. hikkhri. 
Hakhi, 8 ‘Skr. aksbi,akshan, “ Dubié japiti df hikhf logi,” 
(the of ‘ad Ny met). (Gadi song). 








Hisge, earthen cooking 
Bee eres ‘wood a ater. mee 
groping—karné, . 
Hiaties 2 reich murderer. + Bs. hatake. 


She standing. crop of tie, “Hang Hy mabine 
‘be ploughed in Hér), of. ur. 





“Hi ani kachabrt jo pa go,” (yesterday I to 





Wi 

‘Kanona Disratcr.] Glossary. [Avrexpre TV. 
Hidiod, Hidnds, winter, as “akhoko hidndé manj tusso appt bhaipé 

bakei kitthi chdrni hin?” where will you graze your sheep aud gonts tbis 


winter ?) (Dharmsdla), Skr. hemanta, 
* Hidnwat, snow-bliodness, 





G. Jabaré, an old man, 

Téhls, when, +Ske. yavad, 

* Jnléré and pallé, nanies of blights. 

Tallhé, dumb. (Kingea), 

Téyieméni, Nolens votens, 

Taykir, wise, 

Japblota, croton tree, Jatropha curcas, Stewart's Punjab Plants, 
page 196)> (Kangra). 

G, Jar, fevor, as in “jar kh{t ichbéré bé,” (fever and ogue have 
come). Skr. jvara, 
. Sell, has 
Thakh, jhinj 
Thasnd, rub, 
G. ThaantG, axe, 
‘Thuddd, henpeckod husband, 
‘Thugind, annoy. 
Thamb=a stack of Indian com, (Lambagrion). of. chhwmb, 
Thungis, hoi 
Thungf, inferior house, shed. 
G. Jors, rope. 
Tunis, a wife, (Hamirpur), 
Junglé, yoke. (Bhawarna), 
Tophattar, husband’s elder brother's son. 


Ki, crow, pl. ki, “ mate kof hin,” (there are many crows). Skr. kika. 
Keébla, when. 








stormy wind, 














Kajo, why? (Gnddi). ‘sf 

G_ Kak, uncle, kakki “aunt (ic, fathox’s younger brother or his wife) 
* Kakidra, mabsor (=chatriti).’ (Dern and Sujanpur). 

‘Kakts, oncambei 


* Kalbelén, the timo betweon sunset and dark, evening. 
als, quarrel. Ske. kalaha 
» Kalotit, black bear. 
Kamal, Rottlera tinctor 
on the capsules is called ka 
Kendé,athorn, Skr. kantakn. 
* Kandi, water beotl 
Kanér, (Kotla-Nirpur)=Amaltés, Stowart, 62, Skr. karyikéra ? 
Kaphi, tinder (=bujaxi), 
Koril-Kachuar, (Kingra}. 
Bauhinia Variogata, Stewart, p. 59, 
Koarazé, hard or knriré. Ske, karkera, 
ee wi broad leaves and purple bluish flowers (Tritind 
Dharmséla). 
Kas, a stack of rico, square or oblong (Suloh) ; ef. kunu, (Salob), 
Kasil, crab, (Dheld in Mandi). + Ske. karkuta & dene 









Stewart, 197, The red powdor which forms 
nd is used for dye, worms and itch, 
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NOTES ON THE KANGRI AND GADI DIALECTS. 


Alio Notes on tho Kiingyi and Gadi dialeots were, in the first instance, 
compiled by the lato Mr. Bayard O'Brien. He, however, did uot live to pre 
‘pro his notes finally for the press, wil when.» proof copy Was printed from. 
his munaseripy it was deemcd wivisable o have it revised. I have accordingly, 
gone through all the notes und vocabulary, revising thom and making numerous 
illiions, Somo words Twas nob able wo trace. ‘To scl words wn asterisks 
ues boon prefised. ‘They ary chiotly namoé of phnts or of fish and ary found 
lmnost oxolnsively in the voeabs In som casos words somaywhat  sitnilar 
fn form and mouning camo under wy observation and ary inserted in squaro 
brackets after the wsturisked words, Le has boon thought bottor to adhore to 
Mr, O'Brien's system of transliteration, 








‘Tho Kéngyi dialoot ix spokon with some variations ovur « large portion of 
Kingp& District, ‘Tho fora of it given in those Notes is esposially that of 
the oastorn portion of Kangei propor. Further east wo find Maydit in 
‘Maydt Stato, and still furthor east Kuldi in Kuli, ‘To tho north aro Bhatia 
‘and Ohumsilf, both in Chambs State. For w trwwtmsut of thos moferonce 
should ho made to tho Appondix to tho Gaytievss of Maydt and Chamba. 
Kénget is a divloot of Panjabi, Tt has many points of rovomblanoo to Mondedili 
wud still more closely rosomblos Bhayéali and Chamedi, Por the linguistio 
outing of forms liko minjo vich, fijo wich, in mo, in thc, see the note ot 
p. 286 of the Panjab Consus Report for 1901, 


























Gadi is the language of the Galdis who inhabit dintvict, called aftor 
thom Gadhoran, lying ia the norch-cast portion of Kingrd propor and the 
south-vast portion of Chamba State, ‘Tho Chatuba District of Bharinauy ia 
parbof Gadheran, nnd Bharmauris spoak the Gadi distoot, Tho dinlost is 
paroly Babéri; itis uliod, very naturally, to noighboneiog dialects such a 
Charadsfi wn Bhagssli in Chamba Stato and Kingri in Kingpas Its 

minatioal forms will well repay atuly; the vorbs as ox inplitied, for 
examplo, in gihga, igo, aro pioaliaely interesting, Thus, forms liko gachhd, 
gp, teh, E may como, remind us of the guchhw, achhw of tho Panohbt 
Ginloot of Lailndé spoken in Panch's Stat», and of the dialect spoken in 
the Murreo Gulis, ‘The plural of nouns is, oxcept for tho vocative caro, the 
camo os tho singular, » phenomenon comavn in tiatebti of tho Simla Stat 











and of Kulé, Anioog the woags which follow the Kingré Notes thero are 


jneluded a number of Gadi son ‘Whey will be found specially indicated, 
‘tho tendency of Gaddis to say & fors is vory voteworthy. Lathe present 
stinte of theirdialoct « is quite common, das no doubt to the proximity of 
{pronouncing peoples. Tho foudnose of Gaddis for ibis the more tomnrles 
able that nourly all billmen find it difficult to say Kund ern sy only hi, 











Wanteavad + } 


‘Uth December 1904, 4), GRAHAME BATLEY, 
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* Kasay, swarm. 
Kasardt, soft, used of the soft sandstone which is rapidly worn into 
trucks by tho feet of men or cattle (Buragrion) ; ef, Kasart, and bajlotthar. 
} Kasnri, sick, (Baragréon). 
Kastai, Berbers aratata, "Rasot is mado of the root of tho kasmal. 
S Kevan’ woed with a yellow flower (Lodhwsm), observed in fields 
generally in Bebrnary and March. ‘i 
Kawér ganda}, a plant of the aloo kind ? Aloe perfoliata, Stewart 


Vi |) a8. 
* Konda, Deorpyros montana, right bank of Bess, 
Kew, hinirs 
| Khad, stroam, river 
G. Kbadid, call. 
Kbidii, n ram. 
G. Kbagté, w chip, x aplinter, Ske. sakal (and sal 
Khakbise, tho name of a fish, in Welw Maha 
Bovis). 
G. Khalai, locust, Ske. élabha 
Khal-dant, resia of the chi, (Pinus la 
Kobalri, skin (of a sheep or goat). 
e a. asses fone, (Dharmas) 6¢ in" 
Mhaipié bake! hin?” (how many shoep and gonts 
Khari, good. 
G, Khar, baie, 
Gi, Kharat, loss. Ske. / far to break, 
Kibiei, baskor. | Ske. khdra, klvirl = n monsure of capacity, 
G, Khariys, stand up. 
G. Khauhed, fathor-in-law. Skr. évasura, 
G, Kholl, a poreapino (=saihl), Skr. éalyaka, 
5 Kbels, cold. 
Riiti, and fallon ont of cultivation, Skr, khila=fallow Iand, 
Khilsdl, rent for unonltivated land. ‘ 
*Khikhorna, to teach, Skr. / sikeb. 
G, Khikhus, toach. 
3, Khokba, tho receptacle above the geri. 
Khoohnd, to have sexual intorconree with, 
‘hueing, pave, rorb, from foregoing. 
Khulch, pulf-ball, Stowart, 203. 
G. Kbukké, dry,” Str. sushka, 
G. Khalod, take ont, cast out. 
i" G, Khunnd, hear, khundnd, cause to hoar. 
*Kbuoni, namo of « fish, (Bids). 
Kharer6, foot and month disease, (also called ils). 
Ki, and jo, dative afixos, asin “Debi Chand here ‘6 “hotia, (Davi 
Chand wont to shoot). 
Kiohh, something = kuebb. 
Kiri, sntke, Ske, kitn (= worm). 
Ki common bean, (Lodhwan). hs 
Hhivi or kochpi, (Dadh), @ targe landing net. (Kéagra'. 
CRs fer = 3 
‘okt, blue rock pigeon (Mundhi); (vide paras). 
Rothe, wclod-orasber. -(Kngrs) is 
Kuil, slope. (Bangar), 
Kukfaile-di-thé, a stack of maize stalks,  (Saloh). 
‘Knkritlé maize-stalks without the cobs, (Lanj), 








)t 
(Bhadpor on 





ifolia), Darini, 








vo khondo manj Ketel 
in your flock)? 
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From Ske kula (= family) ¢ 
nl or kavli, a stack of grass . 
KunnGit of kaolG, a stick of ic, sound with @ peakel top, ef kam 
(Suloh). : 

Kurké, name of ash, (Dera and Sujdopur). 

Kuskayd, speak softly. 

Kutahén, on what side? 

*Katér, doz. Skr. kurkdra, kukkora, 

Kuths, where? Mi 

Kot-phét, land eoltivated attor au interval of 2 or years. (Lanjjy 

Tsthar, land in whic 
Laira, Sawan, 
Lsirthi, lying-in woman, ) 
Val +f lnk dole” (my waist swings”). 

ehelf in wall, 
five oF smooth, as *pittha Kins hi,” (the flout fs fine}. 
Larh, a ram used for breeding. 
Laublé, boy. 
Leh, thistl (Lodhwan), 

or Ths, e.1m., a Jandslip, 
* Lindak, tal of cattle ous. (Baragedon), 
G. Lingni, Kanzri livent or linghat, tu 
blood, of a1 ‘imal, lohita (= red bb vod), 

Lotki, lott, waterpot, 
Laagatf, drink of rice juice, 
Léndare, ess like measles, 
*Lanj, wages for picking cotta 
Lurhni, fol, 








ve is not grown, 






























£(Thra it Kutlohar), 


Mach, a Kind of toothless rake, mute with m enrvod Mid ) 
andlo, for levolling muddy Inne. gay Pc 
Ma 


Magar, kind of bamboo, \ 








Mahnéa, wan 

*Makhar, a swarm of bees, 
Makhir. Thon 

ue ‘ibd, flying fox, (Sujinpor Tien), —manehitins (Botha) 
fang, in 

$ Mico, Uimue campestris. Stawart, 210, 


jflsssrin, potentitia. (Tsiund, Dhaetaséla), 
Maté, much, excess, 


Matotré, at enmity. 
h, Skr.megha = cloud. 








(Nagar in Kuta), 







up. 
» Skr_ mahisha, Pukhto meklia ¢ 


Mhiéi, herder of buffaloes, ares 4 
G. Mulné, to meet, 


z i hae dined, to be procared, as in & wing 
Niirpird mai i dhee un ve nya NOME ee 
mse ti dae me have got a range in Nécpur), 

M Desptochs atids of 


oud, 
i, sufficient. 8 
Méniky of mana 








fF mad and straw, 





ikieh, husband, Sr, = 
Mund, tis . . . manusha ¥ (= man), 
Mian ‘manda (= ball, bald head, heal), 
I Nachrohf, the 








Nager, town. Skr, nagara, 
aN river. 


G, Nakarj, the day bofore the day bofore yesterday. 
Nil, stroam, also nélG; néld, smaller than nélé. 
Napilns, to wring, (clothes, &c.). 

G. Nar, stone. 

‘Naup, & masonry tank as in “ Thuralé dé noun. 
Nehii, like this. 

Nhassné, ran away. G. Nhukbné. 

Nhors, nbiérd, darkoess. 

Rides, nird, weak young child or animal unable to digest. 
Nihélns, wait. 

Nihl, the plains. 

Niblis, plainsman, 

Nilri, bine jay. (Malén). 

* Nunin, slow. 

Ninder, sleep, 








Oban, an umbrella of leaves on n bamboo frame (=pohri at 
Hamirpar. 

Obri, covered room, 

Ori, shed for sheop oF goats. 

Ottur, Darinné Iand, cf, amri. * Pukhto watar = watered, irrigated. 








Dari 


Pachéhéi, towards behind, 
Pachhainns, recognize, 
G, P&bal, shepherd. 
PahG, tenant. 
Painné, sharp. 
Pakbria, « bin 
G. Palobih pains, fight. 
* Palla, see jatarn, (pis, cold t) 
Palosné, bring up, rear. 
Pénsaré, Wendlandia exserta, Stewart, 17. 
* Parari, a small stack of wheat. 
£,, the gateway of ahouse, Ske, protoli? H. paul? 

G, Parar, foot 
Prat, blue rock pigeon (Mandhi), ride Kokr’. Skr. private (turtle. 
dove). 

Pariiré, Erythrina arborescens, A treo with large Teaver, thorns, and 
Knotted (@) bark. At Pander in Nérpnr. I saw somo wandering tribe 
making broud bands of this wood, which they made up in rolls nnd used 
for making the hoops of sioves, 

G. Parj, the day before yesterday. 

G. Parohe, the day after to-morrow. 

Parora or Potora, Tree with long pointed glabrous leaves. 

Patandar, parents. 

Paths, name of a fish. (Kangra). 

G. Patolé pl 

© * Patrfé, fathe 

pitrya (= paternal). 

Patron, t water-plont with leaves like eorrel. (Lodhwan). 

Peri, n large basket consisting of a cylinder with narrowing month 
and a bolo near the bottom for taking out the grain stored 

Phigd, phagéré, wild fg, 





















younger brother, and Patrersi, hit children, Skr. 
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Kasona Disrnicr.} Glossary. [Arvenpix IV, 


Phat, meadow. 
Phatud, strike with sword, 

Phatti, a shingle for roofing (Darini). 
G. Phiri in4, retnrn, 


Phak, lifo, soal, as in Pariostre dis kirpi té mereh gharen chér 
PhGkiciii han” (by the favour of God there are four persons in my bose), 

Picchei, bohini, Ske. prathe, Locative of prishtha =back. 

Pippal, red popper. (Hamirpur). 

Pirné, to get ready, as in “pfré meri pélki” (gob ready my 
palanguin}, (song). 

Piilé, yellow. Skr. pita, 

Pr ¢ht, as in  pragré kar” (make a light). 
rasan, throad as it is spun, icy aa from wool it beoomoa thread 
and is wound upon the spindle. Ske. prasarana ? 

Pagus, be acceptable. 

Pahl, shepherd. 

Pakké, poké, kiss, 

Pakkaraé, help. 

G. Pathi, prep. and ady., up, above, upon, as in “ pathi mat 
gashelihe,” (do wot g» np). 

* Rana, queea bor, Ske, réjan 

Rishi, spar of a moantain, —(Rihlu) 

Rikh, line, 
4, tinder box. 
har, hard hearted, 
G, s. m. fixed ren 
G. Ratti, bread. 


Sahansar pati, deparagus racemoeus, Stewart, 233, (=thousand root). 
Ske. suhasra-pida '(thonsand-foot). 

Sehl,s porcapine, Punjabi, sh; in Gédi, Kheilé, Skr.? éalyaka, 
fallaka, Sala, éulya = quill, 

Séld, woman’s red cloth covering. 

* Samalo, ses Bannd 


Sandh, a ball, Skr. sénda, 2. sa-andn means provided with testioula 
(anda = egg, testionlnm) * Paichto sanda (= malo baflalo).  « Ghirthgt 
Fand nidh, Jhoté sapgh nih. A Ghirthnt emant become a widow any 
more than a male buffalo can become a bull.—Proverh, 

‘Sandh, a standing place in shade for cattle, 

Sougri, narrow. Skr. sankata, . 

Sappar, a cliff, or rock. 

* Baits, always, Ske, sarvuthé in any onse, 

G.  Sathri,a bandle of rica, out but ot yet tied. (Satoh). 


Sauké, the state of hiaving a rival wife, “Sauke par jéné math no 
manzir nahi kis.” (L did vot consent to go on the condition of beiag a 
Fival wife), Hanen rs, Mt. Koko. 

Se, the fanctions of a barber, a shave. (Kangra), 

Sel, bark-fibre, —(Barugedon}. 

Sik, load. Sky, sisa, sisnkn, 

Simbal, simval, Bombax skeptaphyleum, 

Sindh, whistle. 

Sinns, wet. 

Si c cai Et) age. Sk 

it ( t) ague. Sr. dita (= cold), 

Bik, bark of a treo, (Baragrdon) 
§ 














ing) nijinaka (= kinglet). 





P. Chakanta, 
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Kawous Disrsict,] Glowsary. [Avvenpix TV, 





So, placenta, bearing young (of animals). Skr. y/ si to bear. 

Sob, slight rain. (Itajhan). J q 

Sotng, to glean, sweep, or collect by sweoping. (Lanj), 

Suéré, suéri, small field next to house. 

SubélG, sweet whoaten bread. 

*Sukiman, 0 jvical plant, I have only seen it growing on 
mango troes, Fleshy leaves. I cannot trace it in Stewart. (Narpur), 

Sukoi, drought, “Is baras sukei bari hai, hug ashi theli pai 
doye,” ef, theln. 

. Sins, sleep. 

*Sundo, needle. Skr, sivyati, to sew y/ siv, 
winnowing basket of buuboo. Chhaj is a winnowing baskes 
Of hina grass, Sip in Urda, seo Fallon, sub. voce, 

w, trader. 
Sutréjan, marigold, (Hotafrpor), [Sartij, sartdjei). 
‘"Téhsi, on this side. 

i, then, Ske, tad khalu ? 

* Tao, 0 machdn. 

‘Tandits, tandirté, silver nook-ring. 

Tap, seo under thelu, 

‘Tarphandi, crooked (morally). 

Taaihé, (rouble, annoyance, as in “moti 
tusso rom rom manjo kajo tasthi dinds bs?” (Ima 
do you daily give imo trouble ?) (Dhurmsila Gidi). 

‘Tai, father’s older brother, fem. tef, and tair, i, are his children, 





















a suite, taker Kari-leo 
‘a proulise with you, why 





1a, quick (also Jéndri). Cp. H. turut, Skr. tvarita, op. 1, tund, 


Skr, targa. 
‘Taundi, sf, bot season. (Gédi), Op. H. tanns, Skr. lapas. 
Topré, squint eyed. 
Thihar, a bead (of cattle). (Duarwsila), 
‘Dhaind, deposit, “oh morf thaiyi hai,” (this is to be kept for me), also 


‘yorb, to deposi 
‘Thék, sf, an obstacle, Cp. H. thakini to weary, to harass. 
‘Thalled, prop., below. Skr. sthala =Innd, floor, H. thal, 

Baal nether millstone, (Bhawarna). Sk, stalk = lend Hoo thal) 
a 

G. ‘Thandé, lazy. 

‘Thelu, a flat pice of wood placed in w water-course to make the flow 
of wator even in oridor to ivide it equally auongst the smaller channels by 
tmeaus of pivces of woud up) 6xed in the (hel 

*Thil, suail, [phil]. + Skr. stima (\/ stim—), slow, creeping ? 
‘Thipps, girl's covering. 

‘This, going slowly, stopping. 

Bor Ss tbl 

. (Thangér, parched grain. 

‘Tedshbe, copper. Ske. mrs, 

‘Trikb6, tres, thirst. Ske. trish, 

‘air, Sunday. 

G. Tundi, sheop’s trotter, cf. thudi in Kulul 

‘5 courtyard of house, 





















‘chul, wooden mortar (for pestle), foolish mail, 
es ee ee 








~ Kacha Disrator.) Glossary.  LAPrRSDEe: 


Undrér, » hamlet. 

Used v spindle il inthe hand. (Dharmadla Ga 

Us, plunge y han, aod nade bhi larch 
plano the seeky tack ites marshes) of. had. 

Usdhal, fr osns, w descent. 

Usyé, ascond, as in “mubin thoi néi usindhé, mat anayphd wi 
ihe (by ‘mmo it cannot bo ascended, I will comme. slowly). thurs 
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